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Anistoma calcarata, Er. 
Colon dentipes, Sahl. (D.) 
Choleva tristis, Pz. 

grandicollis, Er. 
longula, Ksll. 
Watson i, Spence. 
Necrophorus humator, F. 
ruspator, Er. 
vespillo, L. 
Silpha subrotundata, Leach. (D.) 
Hister carbon arius, E. H. 
Onthophilus stria tus, F. 
Olibrus aeneus, F. 
Cercus rufilabris, Latr. 
Epuraea aestiva, L. 
„ melina, Er. 
„ florea, Er. 
Meligethes seneus, F. 

viridescens, F. 
picipes, Sturm. 
erythropus, Gyll. 
Antherophagus pallens, 01. (D.) 
Cryptophagus lycoperdi, Herbst. 

pilosus, GyU. 
scanicus, L. 
dentatus, Herbst. 
bicolor, Stunn. 
vini, Pz. 
Atomaria fuscipes, Gyll. 

atricapilla, Steph 
I'uscata, Schon. 
munda, Er. 
apicalis, Er. 
ruficornis, Marsh. 
Ephisteraus gyrinoides, Marsh. 

„ globulus, Pk. 

Monotonia picipes, Pk. 
Lathridius transversus, 01. 
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Lathridius minutus, L. 

„ nodifer, Westw. 
Corticaria punctulata, Marsh. 
elongata, GyU. 
gibbosa, Pk. 
fuscula, Gyll. 
Mycetsea hirta, Marsh. 
Typhaea fumata, L. 
Elmis Volkmari, Pz. 

„ parallelepiped us, Mull. 
Lininius tuberculatus, Mull. 
Aphodius er rations, L. 
fimetarius, L. 
porcus, F. 
rufipes, L. 
contaminatus, Hbst. 
merdarius, F. 
depressus, Kug., var. nig. 
Geotrupes stercorarius, L. 
„ putridarius, Er. 
Serica brunnea, L. 
Helodes minutus, L. (D.) 
Anobiura striatum, 01. 
Ochina hederae. Mull. 
Cis boleti, Scop. 
Octotemnus glabriculus, Gyll. 
Salpingus ater, Pk. (D.) 
Lagria hirta, L. 
Otiorynchus scabrosus, Marsh. 
ligneus, 01. 
picipes, F. 
sulcatus, F. 
Trachyphloeus scaber, L. 

„ sqamulatus, 01. 

Liophlceus nubilus, F. 
Barynotus obscurus, F. 
Strophosomus coryli, F. 

„ retusus, Marsh. 

Sitones flavescens, Marsh. 
sulcifrons, Thum. 
tibialis, Herbst. 
Waterhousei, Walt. 
cinerascens, F. 
regensteiuensis, Hbst. 
puncticollis, Staph. 
lineatus, L. 
hispidulus, F. 
Polydrosus pterygomalis, Sch. 
Sciaphilus muricatus, F. 
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Liosomus ovatulus, Clair. 
Hypera nigrirostris, F. 

„ variabilis, Herbst. 
Hylobius abietis, L. 
Mecinus pyraster, Hbst, 
AnthoDomus rubi, Hbst. 

„ comari, Crotch. 

Orchestes quercus, L. 
alni, L. 
fagi, L. 
Ebamphus flavicornis, Clair. 
Tychius picirostris, F. 
Nanophyes Lythri, F. 
Ceuthorynchus assimilis, Pk. 

erysimi, F. 
constrictus, Msh. 
eric8B, Gfyll. 
litura, F. 
quadridens, Pz. 
sulcicollis, Cfyll. 
Ceuthorynchideus troglodytes, F. 
Phytobius 4-tuberculatus, F. (D.) 
Rhinoncus pericarpius, F. 
Apion subulatum, Kirb. 
carduorum, Kirb. 
striatum, Kirb. 
seniculum, Kirb. 
vicisB, Pk. 
fagi, L. 
flavipes, F. 
virens, Hbst. 
Gyllenhalli, Kirb. 
ervi, Kirb. 
pisi, F. 
sethiops, Hbst. 
loti, Kirb. 
vorax, Hbst. 
miniatum, Germ. 
cruentatum, Walt. 
f rumen tarium, L. 
violaceum, Kirb. 
Bruchus seminarius, L. 

„ ater, Marsh. 
Pogonocherus pilosus, F. (D.) 
Lema cyanella, F. 

„ Erichsoni, Suf. 
Lamprosoma concolor, Strm. (D.) 
Ohrysomela Banksi, F. (D.) 
staphyleBa, L. 
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Chrysomela polita, L. 
Phsddon tumidulum, Kirb. 
Adimonia sanguinea, F. 
Guieruca lineola, F. 
Haltica longicoUis, All. 
ericeti, All. 
pusilla, Drift. 
Crepidodera transversa, Marsh. 
„ ferruginea. Scop. 

„ ventralis,' lU. 

Apthona bilaris, Steph. 
Phyllotreta lepidii, E. H. 
atra, Pk. 
undulata, Kuts. ^ 
nemorum, L. 
sinuata, Steph. 
Plectroscelis concinna, Marsh. 

„ aridella, Pk. 

Thy amis parvula, Pk. 
bolsatica, L. 
brunnea, Duft. 
lurida. Scop. 
atricilla, GyU. 
melanocephalus, OyU. 
pusilla, Oyll. 
tabida, Pz. 
gracilis, Kuts. 
IsBvis, Luft. 
Psylliodes dulcamarse, E. H. 
chrysocephala, F. 
var. DigricoUis, Marsh. 
cupronitens, Forst. 
attenuata, E. H. 
affinis, Pk, 
Sphseroderma testacea, F. 
„ cardui, GyU. 

Cassida viridis, L. 

„ obsoleta, III. 
Coccinella 7-punctata, L. 

hieroglyphica, L. 
variabilis, III. 
ocellata, L. 
14-guttata, L. 
14-punctata, L. 
22-punctata, L. 
Scvmnus Mulsanti, Wat. 
„ limbatus, Steph. 
Rbizobius litura, F. 
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Irish Hkmiptrra. 



Pentatoma baccarum, L. 

„ viridissima. Pod. 

Rhacognathus punctatus, L, 
Picromerus bideDS, L. (D.) 
Tropidocoris rufipes, L. (D.) 
Piestodorus lituratus, F. 
Drymus sylvaticus, F. 
Stygnocoris rusticus, Fall. 

„ sabulosus, Schill. 

„ arenarius, Hahn. 

Nysius thymi, Wolff. (D.) 
Monauthia cardui, L. 
Orthostira oervina, Germ. 

„ obscura, Schaff. 
Miris holsatus, F. 
Isevigatus, L. 
calcaratus, Fall. 
ruficornis, Fall. 
Phytocoris dimidiatus, D. d S. 

„ floralis,^. 

„ ulmi, L. 
Dereocoris bipunctatus, Scop. 
sexguttatus, F. (D.) 
binotatus, F. 
Litosoma viridinervis, Kirsch. 

„ coiicolor, Kirsch. 
Aetorhinus angulatus, Fall. 
Sphyrops ambulaiis, Fall. 
Byrsoptera rufifrons, Fall. (D.) 
Globiceps flavomaculatus, F. 
Cam pylon eura virgula, Schceff. 
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Tinicephalus obsoletus, D. d 8. 
Plagiognathus yiridulus, Fall. 

„ arbustorum, F. 

Psallus salicellus, Mey. 

,, lepidus, Fieh, 
Ortbocepbalus saltator, Hahn. 
Heterocordylus tibialis, Hn. (D.) 
Heterotoma merioptera, Scop. 
Rbopalotomus ater, L. (D.) 
Capsus capillaris, J?'. (D.) 
Cbaragocbilus Gyllenballi, Fal. 
Liocoris tripustulatus, Fall. (D.) 
Orthops Kalmi, L. 

cervinus, Sch<pff. 
pastinacsB, FaU. 
Lygus pabulinus, L. 
,j campestris, L. 
Zygonotus elegantulus, Ban. 
Tetrapbleps yittatus, Fieb. 
Temnostethus pusillus, Schceff. 
Anthocoris nemorum, L. 
„ nemoralis, F. 
Lyctocoris campestris, F. 
Salda saltatoria, L. 

„ scotica, Curt. (D.) 
PlcEaria vagabunda, L. 
Nabis apterus, F. 

limbatus, Dahlb. 

flavomargiiiatus, Scholtz. 

ericetoruni, Scholtz. 
Corixa nigrolineata, Fieb. 
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52, Burton Crescent, November 13, 1877. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL RAMBLES, 1877. 

By J. B. HODGKINSON. 

I PURPOSE briefly to note captures and journeys made to 
various districts, and will begin with my first visit to 
Witherslack, about the middle of March, expecting to find 
Bu talis incongruella, and a lot of other hibernated species. 
Although the weather was tolerably fine there was little or no 
sunshine ; and the only insect that ventured to fly was one 
Gracilaria phasianipennella^ the only one I saw this season. 
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My friend Mr. Thielfall was wilh me, and he only met with 
one. We were evidently too early for all the Micropleryx, so 
iLirned to finding Elackista larvse, but with little success. 
During the whole of the month of April there was little or no 
sun, BO there was an entire void of all the species I had met 
with in former years. May carae in, and now some of the early 
April species appeared, snch as Lobopkortt polycommala, 
very fine, on May 12th, at Witherslack; the usual time is 
April 12th. The hibernating DeprmtsaritB began to creep out 
in the middle of May, and two Capreolella crept up whilst I 
was boxing Elachinta subnigrella; and at Witherslack 
Micropteryo! salopietla only began to appear about May 
20th, as well as Incurvaria Zinckenella. I was afraid that 
as all the birches that M. mlopiella was on had been cleared 
away during the winter I should find none of that species; 
but there were some little bushes sheltered from the wind, 
which never ceased to blow; and as 1 stood beside them 
patiently, they came popping up as if by magic during the 
gleams of sunshine, so 1 netted over thirty specimens. Whilst 
standing motionless 1 heard something hissing for some lime, 
but was too intent on M. salopietla to pay allenlion to the 
cause. At last the reptile, probably tired of my presence, 
began to crawl off, when I despatched it with my stick. I 
then went round the bush, and there was another fine viper, 
which was really a pretty sight : the fore part of the body was 
raised in a straight line, about two inches off the ground, with 
its eyes looking at me to see if I was going to pass on ; it was 
motionless to escape detection, and the peculiar position made 
it look more like a piece of lichen-coloured fir-siick than a 
snake ; however the same fate befel it as the other. The weather 
was bitterly cold for larva hunting. Sciaphila Pemiana, 
Crambun geniculellus, and a good many Satyrus Semele larvje 
turned up among the roots of the grass on the rocks; off 
the birch came fine larvae of the butterfly emerald {Qeometra 
papilionaria), but they slick hard and fast. On the heath we 
swept some hundreds of cases of Coleophora pyirhulipen- 
nella, not one in a dozen of which, however, may be expected 
to breed up. Catoplria aspidiscana, like other things, was 
not as common as usual, but it was hard to judge ; some odd 
corners seemed to yield well. All the butterflies, Neineobias 
Luciiia, LyceBiia Argiolus, Thanaos Tnges, &c., were very 
scarce ; Leucophasia Sinapis 1 saw laying its eggs, as usual, 
on the Loiun corniciiliitus, in the woods at Grange. Sticking 
ou the rocks, at Witherslack, we found scores of cases of 
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Solenobin triqtielrelln : not a single male came out; nothing 
but apterous I'etiiales. On the healliR scarcely a living insect ; 
even the hawking Diplero, Empin borealis, was either like 
what it likes lo kill — nil, or it was not worth turning out 
to look for food; and the species was fuliy a month late \n 
appearing. There were no emeralds, and only very few Geo- 
melra larvae; A.slrigillaria was the chief one. May passed 
away without much being done. I had been to Windermere 
during the month several times, and there was little or 
nothing to be seen; the only insects i got on May 28th 
3 M. salopiella, I. Zinckenella, and one /. teiiuicor nulla. 
This is a new locality for iliese species; and the place 
where I took them is in a wood close to Windermere 
Station. I may note now for June, whilst I am on this 
locality, that Micropteryx Mansuelella was very scarce. 
The only species tolerably common was M, Allioiiella among 
' e honeysuckle, and Capua ochraceana was pretty plentiful ; 
but it was really dejecting to see no life around. Scarcely 
a wood wren to utier its plaintive and tremulous note. As lo 
beating, a chip-axe {Eurymene dolohraria) tumbled down 
like a dead leal'; and an odd Cidaria corylata, and now and 
then an Argynnis Euphrosyoe was to be seen ; bo off I set to 
look (or the lieid where Allis and I used to take Coleophora 
deauralella. Here another blank : the nice stream that ran 
through the lields had been drained off, and it was now a 
potato field; another locality gone. Now into the woods 
again for larvte of Argyreslhia Andereggiella : they, like 
other things, were a poor crop, and still worse to breed. Two 
or three more visits yielded little worth note; only Tinagma 
retplendella, EnpUhecia plambeotala among the Melam- 
pyrum, and ou the birch I took Coleophora Wilkinxonella 
and Cryptoblabei bislrigella, and an odd specimen each of 
Phoxopieryx diminulana and Stignioiiota pvnc/icostiiva. I 
must close June, so far as Windermere is concerned, and go 
back to another region. 

Early in June Mr. Threlfall and I paid a visit to ileysham, 
below Morecombe, Lo look for larvfe; but the wind blew a 
gale, and on the high exposed cliffs we had to lie down lo 
shelter the plants we were examining, and then the cold was 
miserable. On Genista tinclorin we got a lot of larvse of 
Anarsia genislella: from specimens bred we conclude they 
are identical with A. spartielln ; they are darker than 
A. spariiella, which we attribute to the piant being more 
succulent than the common broom. The Depresmria 
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coalosella laivEe on the same plant produced much handsomer 
moths than those of the common whin or furze. Our next try 
was to find the laiva of Spiloiiola amaenana {incariialana) on 
ihe Rosa spinonissiina : we saw our old friend Dictyoptei-yx 
Berginanniana, which we recognised, and made out that we 
had three species of Tortrix \a.\\^ ; [be other two species 
produced one only of S. aiii'xnana, and several S. roborana. 
Our elbows being sore with lying on them, and our eyes full 
of sand, and being starved into the bargain (this in June), in 
order to stretch ourselves we went among the rocks to birds'- 
nest: rock pipits and rock doves were there; but this game 
was soon up, when we saw great patches of Cocklearia 
hanging down in masses, and I told my energetic friend this 
was liie spot where I took some years ago the handsome Irish 
form of Plulella annulatella. He was not long before lie was 
up and throwing the plant down to me; but some of the 
loose soft freestone giving way gave him a hint to be cautious. 
We filled our bags and nets, loo, with the plant. In ihfs 
meantime I tumbled one-half of mine away, expecting lo find 
the larva of Gelechia leucomelanella lo fill its place; but no 
such luck ; it would have been better to leave the plant on 
the chance of P. annulatella. But here is another mystery : 
1 beat over and over again the plants! had thrown out on to 
a bare rock, and nut a larva could be seen, nor yet any traces 
of the seed being ealen. However, I tumbled the remaining 
plants on to a newspaper In my breeding-room ; and next day 
there were several fine full-fed larvae. They changed well on 
the paper, and I bred over a score. The larvte must have 
been buried over head in the seed-pods. This was the only 
journey lo Moi'ecombe. 

Now we will pay a visit to Humphrey Head, a bold 
promontory right opposite, about eleven miles across. 
During the last week in June, the wind blowing as usual, we 
kept waiting for tine weather, which never came. We had a 
resolve always ready that we would go in spite of wind or 
weather. At last it was dry for a few days, so off we set to 
look for Coleophora mlinella on a salt marsh, where I took 
such a lot some years ago. We had lo crawl on our hands 
and knees, parting the grass to get as many as we did, viz. 
about thirty each : this was two days' work. On the Saturday 
night we went on the rocks, hoping lo take Barretlii ; but no 
such luck: we were starved ofJ', and only got Eupithecia 
conslriclnta, Ligdia nduitata, Seiicorin Ntloraua, and such 
like, — a miserable catch for the misery in store lor ua. We 
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About the 30tb of October, 1877, when these galls were 
exceedingly pleutiful bv one of the slreains in the neighbour- 
liood of IslewoLth, my attention was attracted by the great 
variety of shape ou the pail of the gall-growths beneath the 
leaves, some (apparently still in their earliest stages) being 
simply like a white blister, or semi- globose protuberance, 
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Development of galls showing — 1. First Gtoge. 3. Further development, 
with t\iii Del -shaped oitreinitj. 3. Full; developed gall- 4. The Eame, in 
sectioii. S. Gall spread open after exit of the larva. 

beset with white silky hairs (fig. 1); others globose and 
prolonged to a funnel-shaped extremity (tig. 2] ; whikt other 
iiilly-grown specimens had the funnel-hhaped extremity 
broader and more developed, or open for the exit of the 
gall-gnat larva. 

On carefully examining the gall in its first stage by 
pressing the side of a fine needle across the convex top, it 
would be foimd there was a narrow strap-like process (the 
future funnel-shaped extremity) folded flatly down on it, in 
the same way as the tip of a glove can be laid on the 
contained finger. As growth proceeded this folded extremity 
altered its position to the complete funnel-shape given at 
fig. 2, the long blunt point being divided into two parts by a 
slit on each side, running about a third of the length of the 
gall and gradually widening, till at the time for the evolution 
of the larva the outer husk of the gall was merely a globose 
case, tubular below, of two somewhat leaf-like portions of 
filmy tissue, closely applied by their edges and guarding the 
true gall, much as the young filbert is guarded in the long 
projecting husk, and varying from the portion exposed on 
the upper side of llie leaf in being usually white, and thickly 
beset with white hairs. 

The inner or true gall is similarly globose, and somewhat 
pointed, usually single-celled, of thin tissue, more succulent 
towards its base, aud white ; Hocculuul outside, but of perfect 
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] millimetre in Iieigh!, and with a hoiizontal diameter of 
about 2 niillimcties at tlie base, it is bare and green, but 
later on it becomes yellow or yellowish brown, At the 
corresponding spot on the imdei side of the leaf it appears as 
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ciilar, sligfatly convex, projecting dislc, of about 2 milli- 
metres in diameter: it is very thickly covered wilh yellow or 
yellowish brown ontplanding, fine, bnl tolerably long, hairs. 
In the interior is a larva-chamber, in which the reddish 
orange maggot lies. When the gall contains the gall-gnat 
larva, and not a parasite, towards the end of October or 
beginning of November the fully ripe gall swells, so that this 
disk opens like the lid of a box, and the maggot falls to the 
ground, where it winters and changes to a pupa, till in May 
the perfect gall-gnat is evolved. Should the gall contain the 
larva of an ichneumon llie lid does not open ; and in order to 
release itself the fly bites a round hole through the Bide of 
the cone on the upper side of the leaf. — G. L. Mayr. 

78. Cecidomyia circivans, Gir. — This gall maj- be found 
on the under side (rarely on the upper side) of the leaf of 
Quercus cerrU, often mixed with the preceding species on 
the same leaf. It occurs as a circular or kidney-shaped disk, 
which is about 2 millimetres high, with a horizontal diameter 
of 5 Id 6 millimetres, and is thickly covered with outstanding, 
yellow or gray, hairs, In the centre of the gall, on the upper 
side of the leaf, it exhibits an annular, mostly yellow, swelling, 
wilh an extreme diameter of from 2 to -2'5 millimetres ; within 
this is a ihin, hairy membrane, stretched horizonlally, which, 
when the gall becomes mature, opens in the middle and 
forms a cavity: this leads to the interior at the axis of the 
gall, and curving spirally becomes formed into a circular 
channel, which terminates near the periphery of the orbicular 
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gall, and conlains the maggot. This gall appears at the >ame 
lime as the preci-ding, vet the maggni passes the winter in 
the gall, and leaver il a« a fly in April: il leaves the annalar 
swelling on the upper side of the leaf in such a manner thsi 
half or more of the white- pupa-case is left protruding from 
the ring. Besides these two cecidoniyideotis galls I hate 
found several rarer ones on the leaves of the Turkey oak, 
which are similar in appearance, and probably are also 
produced by gall-guats; but I have not as yet obtained the 
gall-uialier. — G, I.. Mayr. 

Two other species of Cecidomyidat are known to make 
galls on Quercits cerria. They are both inhabitants of 
Austria, but the imagos are undescribed. The gall of 
Cec.f suhuUfex, Mayr, is mentioned bv Girand (V. z. b. O., 
1861). Frauenfeld (1870), Mayr (1874)', and F. L6«- (1874). 
That oi Cec.y gaUala, Flld., only by Frauenfeld (V. z. b. G., 
1861). All four species, being confined to the Turkey oak, 
are not likely to occur in Britain. At the 4th October, 1876, 
meeting of the Vienna Society, Dr. Franz Low read a paper 
on gall-giiata, in which he described Cecidomyia komocera, 
n. sp., from leaf-galls of Quercus cenis. This paper is not 
yet printed, so I do not know whether it refers to one of the 
above mentioned or is a fifth species. Remarks on the 
parasitism, which is curious, may be deferred, as I hope soon 
to obtain fresh specimens of the galls. Dr. Mayr has obtained 
two species of Cynipidee and two species of Torymidte from 
them.— E. A. Fitch. 



NOTES ON NEW AND RAEE HYMENOPTERA, 
CAPTURED DURING THE YEAR 1677. 
By Frederick Smith. 
The past season — as far as ray own observation has 
enabled me to ascertain, and from information derived from 
others — must be pronounced to have been most unfavourable 
fur the collection of the Aculeala. According to my expe- 
rience of such seasons, they are those in which a few great 
rarities, or the appearance of particular species in very 
unusual abuudance, may be expected to occur ; and the 
past has been no exception to what is apparently a rule. 
Some years ago I spent the mouth of August at Deal ; during 
the entire month scarcely a day passed without rain, and the 
few days that were free from showers were cold and windy. 
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The day before leaving one of tlie best localities for collecting 
Aculeata a fine auiiimiial day occiiiTcd, just the day an 
entomologist longs for. On that day I took twenly-t«-o 
specimens of Andrena Haltorjlana, the finest species of the 
genus found in this country. This year I visited the same 
locality, at the same date in August, where on a .splendid day 
not only did I fail to find A. Hattorfiana, but I also failed 
in finding a single specimen of any species of the genua 
Andrena. My favourite bank, at Kingsdomi, was, on that 
occasion, ihe resort of hundreds of Colias Edusa. 

In recording what has come to my knowledge of notable 
captures, I must mention a new species of ant, Ponera tarda, 
discovered by Mr. R. S. Charsley, in a conservatory, at 
.Oxford; he has subsequently described the species. The 
rare bee, Prosopis dilalata, was taken at Hayling Island, by 
Mr. Edward Saunders Some very interesting varieties of 
species of the genus Sphicodes have been met with at 
Gueslling, near Hastings, by the Rev. E. N. Bloomfield: a 
totally black variety of S gibbus (male), and Ihree similar 
varieties of S. epJnpptus (male). These are the first I have 
seen of this small bee. Of S. gihbits I took four black males 
on one occasion, at Lowestoft, some years ago; but the black 
varieties are of very rare occurrence. At the beginning of 
July I found the very local CoUeies marginata at Little- 
hampton ; the somewhat local bee, Megachile maritima, was 
plentiful at the same locality, as well as M. argentaia. 

Of the genus HaUctus Mr. Edward Saunders has taken 
two or three apparently new species, belonging to the same 
division as H. minvtux ; also the H. pauxillns of Schenck. 
Mr. Saunders has also taken a line series of Andrena 
vigriceps, at Southwold, in Ihe month of August. Andrena 
spinigera has been captured at Guestling, near Hastings, by 
the Rev. E. N. Bloomfield; but the great discovery, made 
by -the same gentleman, of a genus and species new to 
Britain, is the capture of the season: the bee is Rophilea 
quinquenpinosun, a species widely distributed on the Con- 
tinent. I possess examples from the South of France, 
Nassau, and the Island of Malta. Only a single female was 
taken at Guestling, and was no doubt mistaken for a species 
of the genus Halictux, to which it undoubtedly hears a 
strong resemblance; hut Rop/iHes has an elongate tongue, 
only Iwo submargiual cells, and has not the anal rima which 
distinguishes the females of Haliclva; the male has the 
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anterior of each segment which is characteristic of so 
mail)' of the species in the genus Acidalia. Skin tolerably 
smooth, but with a lough appearance. The ground colour of 
ihe dorsal surface is stone-gray, with very faint pink tinge on 
the front and posterior segments. Uead dirty, smoky brown, 
wiih pale stone-coloured streak on each lobe. The medio- 
dorsal line is pale gray, but rery narrow and indistinct; on 
the 10th to 13th segments it is very broadly edged with 
smoke-colour; on the other segments this smoke-colour 
takes the form of a very pretty, but almost indescribable, 
pattern, having the appearance of a double series of V-shaped 
marks, or rather a V mark and an X mark, the posterior half 
of the X. however, being much narrower than thr anterior, 
the V mark being within the anterior of the X mark. There 
are no other distinct markings, but the sides are much 
marbled with the dark smoke-colour. The ventral surface 
seems to have an under-ground of pinkish gray, but is very 
strongly suffused throughout with pale blue; the sides are 
thickly dotted and marked with smoliy black. Extending 
the whole length is a series of large pear-shaped marks, one 
on each segment, and the narrow end of the pear-mark 
pointing towards the head: these marks are of two colours, 
a broad central stripe being pale blue, the remainder pinkish, 
and on the marks is a conspicuous series of black Y-shaped 
marks; spiracles imperceptible. When at rest the food- 
plant is grasped by the claspers, and the anterior segments 
coiled inwards, the head and legs being tucked closely 
together. The cocoons were formed of a few threads dravrn 
loosely together in the corners of their cage, or amongst 
withered leaves at the bottom. The pupa is about three- 
eighths of an inch long, has the thorax rounded, the eyes 
prominent, and the abdomen tapering sharply to a point. 
Ground colour dark ochreous-yellow, and the back of each 
segment neatly marked with four transverse dark brown 
spots; eye- and wing-cases dull dark green ; tip of abdomen 
very dark brown. A beautiful and strongly -marked series 
(some almost black) of imagos emerged at the end of June, 
or in Julv, — Geo. T. Pobbitt; Highroyd House, Hudders- 
field, December 6, 1877. 

Late AppEAiiANCE op Pvkameis cardui. — On the 24lh of 
September last I found a solitary larva of Pyrameis cardui 
feeding on thistle. It fed up slowly, turned to a pupa on the 
8lh of October, and the butterfly emerged on the 24lh of 
November. — RosaM.Sothesy; Siinuyaide, Hastings, Sussex- 
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A. pistacina, which retains ihe usual inarkings, bnt each 
fore wing is ovnameiited with a large blotch of a metallic cast 
n(;ar the hind Qiargin, and reaching from the coBtal Id the 
inner margin. Can anyone acconnl for such a variety; and 
is it usnaW^F. Stfwabt; New Cross. 

Captdres weak Uxbridgu;. — Among my captnreB lately 
have been specimens of the following insects : — Sphinx 
convolvuii, Nola slrii/ula, Liparis dispar, Ennomoi fuscan- 
laria, E. eroaaria, Selene illustraria, Boarniia coiisorlaria, 
Phorodesma bajulana, Slerrha saaarvi, Apumea Jibrosa, 
Xanthiit aurago, Cirrhcedia xerampelina, &c. 

CaptuRks NBAH Wischestek. — Epioiie advenaria, Em- 
riielexia utii/'asuinta, S'otodonta trepida, Apamea opliio- 
grammn, Agroiis cinerea, &c. 

Captures near Brighton. — Sphinx vonvolvuli, Acidalia 
Tusticata, Eremiibia ochrvleuca, &c. 

Captijres near Exeter, kc.—Laretilia casiaia {on Yes 
Tor, Dartmoor. Is not this unusual in the Sonth ?), Phiba- 
liipteryx polygrammata, Tethea relusa, &c. 

I believe these are new localities for S. sacraria, C. xeram- 
pelina, A. Jibiona, A. ophiogramnia, A. ruiticala, P. paly- 
grammata, and L. cisxiala.— J . K. Uenbow; Grosveuor 
House, Hillingdon, near Uxbridge, October 24, 1677. 

Female Moths attracting Males. — Attention having 
been invited to this subject in a past number of the 'Enlo- 
mologist,' I venture to record a fact which ia new to me, 
and perhaps to others, that Sphinx Ugustri possesses this 
power in no small degree. A crippled fi-niale having emerged 
early last June, I placed her upon the curtain in xay bed- 
room : though the. window was open all day no males entered 
before I went to bed at half-past eleven p.m.; but about 
three o'clock I was aroused by a loud knocking at the 
window, which is forty feel from the ground. Leaping out of 
bed I struck a light, and captured no less than ten males in 
the room, and could see two others on the glass outside. At 
this time the female was dead, lor 1 had accidentally crushed 
her between the bars of the Venetian blind early in the 
evening. Probably the females ol other Sp/iiirgidai m]\ prove 
as alLractive during the small hours of the morning. I have 
also known the female of Bombgx quercus after death to 
attract several males. Pseudopterpna cylisarin asseuibles 
males from about seven to nine p.m.; indeed 1 have found 
that it is a good plan to watch ihe mules as they fly among 
the luiZB bushes in order to obtain newly-emerged females; 
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but as they always seem to be in llie centre of a thicli farze 
bush the capture necesailales no small atnoiint of agony. 
Amphyilasis betularia and ChHonia viUica ulso attract males 
in the dusk of ihe evening. I have also several time* 
discovered the females of Hepialuit heclut and H. sylvinus 
by making a diligent search in spots where the males were 
hovering.— E. K. Robinson; St. Leonard's, Oct. 19, 1877. 

Mackopis labuta, Paiiz. — 1 am indebted to the Rev. J. 
L. Brown for the first specimen of this insect captured in 
Norfolk. He industriously collected insects of all ordern to 
make microscopic preparations, and before pntting them into 
spirit very kindly let me look them over And take what I 
wanted ; and it was amongst one of these gatherings I found 
my first male Macropis labtata, taken on the 8th or lOlh Jnly, 
1874, but where he could not remember, whether at Brnndall 
or Swainsthorpe. I could not find it that year; but next, 
1873, I took one male on the creeping thistle at the former 
locality. In 1876 I took seven more males at the same 
flower. This present year (1877) 1 took the first on the 15lh 
of July, and they were to be seen till the middle of August; 
this year i took the males, not only at the above-mentioned 
plant, but also at the lajmiiachia, mint and marsh Polenliila, 
On the 5th of August I look the first British female at the 
creeping ihisile, and on ihe 14th I took ten more; most of 
these were more or less imperfect; of these latter two were 
on the creeping thistle, but not one of these three bad any 
pollen ; tlie others were all at ihe Lysimachia, and had their 
legs well covered with the pollen, and had evidently drawn 
their supply from that flower. The insect is a very swift 
flyer, but not at all active when on the (lowers. The locality 
where they are found is by the side of a boggy marsb, but 
has much higher ground by the side of it: I am inclined to 
believe they burrow into a dry-ditch bank. I am greatly 
indebted to Mr, F. Smith for advice as to where to look for 
the missing female. Should any hymenopterists have a vacant 
place in their collection, I have a few duplicates left, which 
I shall be happy to distribute as far as they will go. — John 
B. Bridgman; Norwich. 

CoLEOPTEKA-HCNTiNG IN 1877. — During the past year iny 
Coleoptera,-\\K\\\.\\i^ has been very successful, although 1 have 
not devoted very much titne to it. In the early part of June, 
in beating the blossoms of the hawthoiTi, I took a specimen of 
Orsodaciia nigriceps, ahoul a mile from Oxford, and although 
I sought diligently I did not see another example, in 
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November (I forgel the exact Hate) I took, in an old sand 
martin's iiesl on the side of Sholover Hill, near Oxford, a 
single specimen of the curious and very rare little Leptinus 
teslaceue, a remarkable locality, I believe, fur the ■ insect. 
Both of these specimens Professor Westwood kindly assisted 
me to identify. 1 took also sin^fle specimens of Rliagium 
bi/ascialum (dead, and mnch injured} aud Ochiiia kederx, at 
Bishopstone, near Herelbrd; Cillenum lalerale, nuder a 
stone, at Aber, and CryploUthui riparius on the top of 
Moel Union, io North Wales. I found a number of the 
larvx, iniagos, and one pnpa, of Melaiiotun caslaiiipes, in a 
decaying fir tree, at Bishopstone, in September. — Henry N, 
Ridley; 46, Holywell, Oxford, December 13, 1877. 

MoDLD ON Insects. — In Greene's invaluable 'Insect 
Hunter's Companion,' on the subject of mould, I find the 
following: — "Every insect ought to be touched with a weak 
solution of bichloride of mercury in alcohol. ... 1 believe 
insects never get mouldy when tins is done." But supposing 
insects, as mine, have not beeu touched, and /lave got mouldy, 
will this cure ihem f If not, what will? I should be very 
much obliged for any iuformalion which would help me to 
get rid of "this, the worst enemy the collector has to deal 
with." — G. R. Dawson ; Poundsworlh, Diiffield, December 
3, 1877. 

[The best preventative known against mould on cabinet 
specimens of insects is glacial carbolic acid. This may be 
obtained in small bottles from auy chemist. The readiest 
way of applying it is to place the bottle, having first removed 
the stopper, in a cup of hot water, which thaws the frozen 
acid. Then have a little piece of colton-wuol, about the size 
of a pea, placed on ibe head of a small pin: this must be 
soaked in the warm fluid acid. As soon as exposed to the 
air, in ordinary temperature, the acid on the wool hardens, 
and then the pin maybe stuck in the cabinet drawer: two of 
these pieces of cotton-wuol, so soaked, in each drawer, will 
deter any further spread of the microscopic fungus, called 
mould. All specimens already attacked with this fungus may 
be cleaned with the preparation of alcohol above mentioned. 
But the greatest preventative of all is to keep the cabinet or 
etorc-boxes in a dry room. We may also note thai, in answer 
to an enquiry, Mr. G. R. Crotch gave the following method 
in the third volume of the 'Entomologist,' p. 72: — "The best 
way of removing mould from the wings is to dry the insect 
thoroughly before the fire, aud brush it off with a canael's- 
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hair brush. From the anleriTiiG it can be removed by the 
above appHcnlioi) {one pari of carbolic acid lo ten of benzine), 
which might with advantage be appHed lo the under surface 
of ihe body, A slightly stronger solution, brushed over the 
corners of the drawer and the glass frames, would probably 
check any further develupineni of mould, as also of mites," 
The enijuirer, Mr. F. VVilkinsou, tried this pltin, and found it 
successful. — Ed.] 



Haogerston Entomological Sociicty. — The Annual Ex- 
hibition of this Society was held at their rooms, 10, Brownlow 
Street, Dalstou, on the evenings of Thursday and Friday, 8th 
and 9th November. The walls were tastefully decorated with 
preserved fish, birds, &c. The principal exhibitions were as 
follows: — Mr. C.A. Briggs exhibited a fine variety of Srt/^rws 
Janira, taken ai Folkestone, Mr. Eedle, Heliollih artnigera, 
a dark brown variety ; H. pelligera, very light ; Camplo- 
gramma Jiuviata, Aniiclen sinuala, and a case containing 
preserved larv^, including Slauropus fagi. Mr, Cooke, 
some fine exotic Lepidoptera. Mr. Lane, Culias Ediisa var. 
Helice, a niuely marked specimen. Mr. Whale, D. albi- 
macula; HeliotMn armigera, taken at Shirley; Epunda 
luiulenta; and a striking variety of Mania maura. Mr. 
Huckelt, Apamea opkiogramma, Apatvra Iris, and Ennomon 
erosaria. Mr. Cooper, Macaria alternata, Cleora glnbraria, 
and Lobophnra sesalUala. Mr. Macqueen, a case containing 
fifty species illustrating ihe Lepidoplera nf out London gardens, 
Mr. Oldham, Cpmatophora ocularis and Z. albipuncta. 
Mr. Pratt, Xylomiges conxpicillai-is, CuculUa gnaphalii, 
Eupithecia expitUidata, and a variety of Pyrameis cardui 
with the hind wings Euioky. Mr. Meek, fine series of 
D. albimacula and Meliana fiamniea, Mr. Purdey, Deiopeia 
pulchelLi, and a variety of Acroaycta Uidenx with a handed 
margin. Mr. Bryant, Noctua ditrnpeziam, Cidaria sagittata, 
Eupithecia togatn, Macaria alternata, and Atiiiclea xinuata, 
Mr. Harper, varieties of Liparis monacha and Limenitia 
Sibylla. Mr. Elisha, some fine series of various species. 
There were also a great many specimens of Colitis Edusa 
exhibited, some of ihem varying more or less from the 
ordinary type. Mr. Trew exhibited a nest of wasps {Vespa 
vulgaris), with hibernating females. There was a very good 
attendance on both evenings ^ and the exhibition passed aS 
very successfully. 
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Species have two large e^es on the under side of the hind 
win^s, one on the middle of tlie costa and the other near ihe 
anal angle. The larrie have generally bifid laiU, and are 
without spines. This subfamily is exclusively Tropical 
American, and, along with the Morphine, includes the 
largest of the American huLierflie^. They are rnbusl insects, 
and generally Bv ai t^tiliglil. 

The genus BraniolU (which »as formerly placed alone in 
the family Braasolido:, llie remaining genera being referred 
to the MorphidiB) may be dtslingnished by its very small 
palpi; and the larvte ire desiitnle of an anal forlt. The 
thorax and abdomen are very robust, and the aiilennie are 
also ihiclt, with a gradually formed club, so that one of the 
species has actually been mislaken for a Caiiiiia, There are 
very few species known, all closely resembling the three old 
species, Aslyra, Godt., Sojihorte, Linn., and Alacrosirig, 
Westw. and Hew." The two first are about three inches and 
a half across,- dark brown, with a broad tawny band on the 
fore wings, bifurcated on the cell, and running from thence 
to the inner margin. In li. Astijra the costa is much more 
strongly arched ihau in the other species; and the hind 
margin is blightly concave. B. Sophoyai lias a narrower and 
redder siibraarginal band on the hind wings also. B. MacfO' 
siris is a very heavy-looking, purplish brown insect, with two 
large round black spots surmounied by a smaller white one 
near the lip of the fore wings ; and the apex of the hind wings, 
and a short line running from the cosla of the hlud wings just 
beyond the cell, are violet. 

The genus Opsiphanes includes a number of species, much 
resembling Braxxolix, but with broader wings and more 
slender bodies. They are nearly all brown insects, with a 
band, varying from buff to reddish orange, running from thu 
middle of the cosla of the fore wings, where it is often 
bifurcated, to the hinder angle, and generally a similar 
submargiual band on the hind wings. In O. Syme, Hiibn., 
the band is submargiual on the fore wings also, and there is 
a shorter one within it; the hind wings of this species are 
suH'used with blue in the male. In O. Balea, Hiibn., all the 
wings are lawny to beyond the middle ; and O. Boisiiuvaliif 
Westw. and Hew., is uniform tawny, with a. dull brown spot 
near ihe tip of the fore wings. Dyiiastor Napoleon, Westw. 
and Hew., is an immense brown butterfly, with narrower fore 
wings and thicker body than Opsiphanes ; it expands about 
seven inches. There is an interrupted pale yellow baud 
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aci'oss the fore wings, and the hind wings are broadly edged 
wilii orange; there are also a few orange spots near the tip 
of the fore wings. This is one of the handsomest and rarest 
of the Brazilian species. The other known Dijnmlor, 
D. Dariux, Fabr., is a much smaller insect, about three 
inches and a half across the brown fore wings, with dull 
white spots on the outer half of the fore wings, and a while 
spot on the costa of the hind wings, from which a dnll bluish 
stripe runs curving half-way to the anal angle. 

Petieien Paoiphanis, Weslw, and Hew., is another line and 
rare Brazilian species, with rather long fore wings, concave 
on the hind margin, and finely spotted wilh crimson ; the 
hind wings are brown ; the under surface is without eyes, 
being coloured nearly as above. 

The genus Calujo contains some of the largest of the 
American butterflies, which may be recognised at once by 
the huge black eye on the middle of the hind wings beneath, 
containing a crescent of bluish white scales, and enclosed 
in a broad yellowish ring; the upper side is velvety black, 
generally suffused with blue towards the base of at least the 
hind »'ings; the fore wings are often buff or dull yellow 
towards the base, or the bluish portion is bordered with a 
streak of this colour. In C. Atreun, Koll., the fore wings are 
marked with a brilliant purple band, divided by a pale streak 
running up from the costa, and diminishing upwards; the 
hind wings are broadly bordered with orange, edged with 
black on the upper half. C. Beltrao, 111., has the tip and 
hind margin of the fore wings bordered with orange, with an 
irregular black mark just before the lip. The species of 
Caliyo measure from about five to seven inches across ; those 
of Eryphaiiin, Boisd., are a lillle smaller, and the eye of the 
hind wings is much smaller, more oval, and generally 
connected with another small spot. The males are rich 
purple, bordered wilh black, and have an oval patch of 
yellow raised scales on ihe inner margin of the hind wings. 
The females are brown, sometimes dull blue towards the 
base, and generally wilh a yellow or orange band towards 
the hind margin of the fore wings; also visible in the male 
of E. JEsacus, H.-S. 

Narope is a curious little genus, brown or dull fulvous, 
with pointed fore wings and angulaied hind wings, much 
resembling ihe genus Aikeh {NyuiphaliiKe) bolh in size and 
appearance ; there is a tuft of hairs on the under side ol the 
fore wings, and a large prediscoidal cell on the bind wings. 
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Waiting for a change of weather, on tlie 8lh of June we 
set ofi* attain, iIji: weather rather belter: a litlle more sun; 
slill no quantity of any moths on the bank opposite the iuii, 
which is, or has been, an entotnolngist's piirudise. During 
a gleam of siinsliine a moth came and dropped nii a stonft 
beside me, and behold it was Miaiia expolila [ciipliuHCula)i 
then another, and another. I thought 1 was in luck : however, 
dining the three honrs wailing, only three more came steering 
against the wind; and the strangest part of the affair was 
that the Slh of July used to be my set day for them, three 
miles from lliis place : and this in spite of such a cold season. 
In llie evening Eupit/iecia conslrictula was ont, but very 
spaiingly. This species was out, as well as Hyria auroraria ; 
and was quite three weeks earlier than former years: the 
pupa must have been under the sun's influence more 
particularly this season. I went on to the muss-side to look 
lor Melaiiippe /lastala, but saw none; and have only seen 
one for a dozen years. I well remember Mr. C, S. Gregson 
and myself each taking about three dozen of this and Leuco- 
phaaia sitiapisi and why the latter has disappeared 1 know 
not. Some twenty-fiFe years since [ used to see liiem by five 
o'clock in the morning, %ing softly along whilst I was 
dressing, just opposite my bedroom window. Bulalis 
fuscotBueella, Eniiychia oclomacutalis, and, in the chinks of 
the rocks, Psj/ckoides verliuellella, were to be found; the. 
very common Coccyx vacciiiiana was only to be found by 
odd ones ; 1 have known when a score could be taken in one 
sweep. We took a lot of larrse of Elachinta adscilella in the 
stems of grass {Sesleria caruiea), from which 1 bied over one 
hundred specimens. In the month of June a good many 
useful species turned up during several visits; a good many 
Penihinn prtslongann, Pkoxopteiyx siciilana, P. biarcuana, 
Liimpiotlia luzelia, Bucculalrix frangulella, Coleophora 
WHkiusoiiella, Phoxopiery.v uncana, EuptEcilin nana; for 
first lime among the birch many good Nepliculee, and some 
larvie of Pterophorug tepfiradac/yhts, quite a month later 
than usual. 1 had the moitificalion to see a lot of young 
larvBE of Etidrosis feiieslrella feeding upon my pupa;, and 
being only in lime to save one. In Grange Woods there was 
little indeed to catch, GiuphoUta oblusaiia being very scarce ; 
the only common Tortrix was Ephippiphora cirsiana, among 
the knapweed; two specimens oi Diplodoma murginepunc* 
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«ith T. gttnomella. By sweeping Elachista apicipunctella, 
E. humiliella, E. laniatella, E. zonariella, E. -titbochreella, 
and E. Gleichenella, turned up. In vain I swept and looked 
from morn till ere for Cokophora fuscocuprella, only taking 
one ; I saw it walking on a nut-leaf. The same spot yielded 
me over fifcy larvffi last September, from which I did not breed 
a single specimen. From among the Heliatithemum 1 swept 
some fine Bulalis fascocupreila and Litveriia miscella; the 
tops of the Hypericum were twisted in all dlreciions with 
Depressaria hypericella larvffi. 

The next excursion was early in June to the banks of the 
Wyre, near Fleetwood, to look for larva of Gelechia instahi- 
lella in the roots of Plantago maritima, and G. ocellatella in 
the leaves of Asler iTtpoliam. By the way, I was greatly 
misled for years how to find G. iitsiabileUa larvse; I have 
looked over acres of plantain leaves to no purpose, until one 
day I was looking earnestly at a lot of dead, yellowish brown 
roots, and it jusL struck me how the sea-pink looked when 
Sericoris lUtoraJta had been there, i at once broke off a 
dead root, and there was the fine yellow larva, with a black 
head, of Gelechia instabilella. 1 bred a nice series from ibis 
find. I may here note that I bred several specimens of 
Dilula semi/mciana, from larvte feeding on llie wild carrot. 

got them along with Depressarin Doaijlasella. 

My next paper will be on July cnptuves. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF OAK-GALLS. 
TianBlated t'rum Dr. O. L. Maid's 'Die Milteteuropkischeii Eicbengallcn. 

By Edward A. Fitch. 

(Continned from p. ID.) 
79. Andricus wsiivalis, Gir. — This gall may be found in 
great numbers, a short time after the blossom, on the 
thickened and shortened catkins of Quercus cerris. It 
occurs in such a manner that the galls being distributed, like 
the flowers, they together very much resemble a mulberry. 
lis shape is almost oviform, being 2 Lo 4 ceulimelres long by 
1'5 lo 3-5 broad. Tlie single, greenish yellow or red galls 
'e more or less pressed into one anollier, especially at the 
"base, but are quite frei? at the apex. When mature each gall 
up-shaped, ihin ' ' """"" "" " 



; base, and expanding gradually to 
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the ragged rim. It is ahuut I cenlimelre higli, am] lias at tlie 
lop ol ibe rim ol' the cup a diameter nl' B to 8 mi I lime Ires. 
The under woody half of ihe upper empty cup is filled ap, 
and coulains some larva-cells. Dr. Giraud saya, id his 
'Signalements,' that he ooly found one larva-cell; but the 
Biiiallest mature gall now before nie contains more. Below 
this chamber a conical swelliug rifies in the cavity of the gall, 
at the bottom of the cup. When the gall is not fully matured 
only half of llie cup shows, as you could imagine a vertical 




RgB. 70 A 80.— GaaJ« of A. aatiralit (lo thu right, at foot, a , 

developed gall ; anil to the led, above, a EpedmeD in Terdoa] sectioiilTj 
Qalls ul A, ffroasttlariie (and ia section). ' 

section of it: this bears a great resemblance to a scale of a 
fir-cone ; at the bottom of this the germ of the larva-cell is to 
be found. The gall-fly appears al the end of June and in 
July. — G. L. Mayr. 

We now come to the calkin-gails. If we reckon the calkin 
specimens of S. haccarum, which has already been described 
amongst the leaf-galls (Entom. x. 206), there are len species 
known lo gall thii oak flowers: two of these, this and Uie 
one nest described, are confined lo the Turkey oak. Hence 
it is not likely this gall occurs in Britain, although Mr. 
Cameron look an Atidricits, near Loch Lomond, on May 
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r DSKNOWN SEIES OF 



By John B. Bbidgman. 

With wlial inleii^e disguEt are tliese lively and elegant 
insects generally looked upon by lepidopterists. How many- 
look back with regret on the fine, rare moths they might have 
bred but for tlioae "nasty" ichneumons, which, in mostcaBea, 
are unfoilunalely immedialely destroyed — a practice that is 
deeply to be regretted. Iflepidoplerisls could be induced to 
save such ichneumons as they breed, and make a note of tbe 
species from which they were bred, a large amount of useful 
knowledge would be gained that is now quite thrown away, 
for no one has the same opporluuity of makit]g such valuable 
Doles as the breeder of butterflies and moths. 

I think it is a great pity that more of onr working entomo- 
logists do not take In some of the less beaten paths of 
Entomology than Lepidoptera and Coleoplera ; none are leas 
devoid of interest, and many are more replete with it. Take, 
for example, the insects named at the bead of this paper, and 
think for a moment of the important part they play in main- 
taining the balance of Nature ; think uf the enormous quantities 
of larvEe that aie annually destroyed by ichneumons, which 
thus become valuable helps in keeping their numbers withia 
bounds. It is not only lie larvae of Lepidoptera that are 
attacked, but those of sawllies, galldies, flies, and beetles, are 
also destroyed. We cannot but admire ihe variety of forms 
that are met with. The majority are exceedingly graceful : 
their slender anlennffi, which seem ever on the move; tbe 
colours of their bodies and legs are very pleasing, — black, 
red, yellow, and white, in almost every possible arrangement. 
The aculeus, or ovipositor, also varies exceedingly in length, 
size, and direction i in some it is considerably longer than 
the whole body, as in Rhyssa, Glypia, &c. ; and this is very 
necessary for these insects, which deposit their eggs in wood- 
boring larvte, such as the great sawfly {Sirex). From this 
elongated ovipositor every variation in length is to be found; 
some, indeed, have it not protruded at all : this is the case in 
many of the genus Ichneumon and 'i'ryphon. Others have it 
quite straight, as in the genus Cryptus, those elegant Ichneu- 
mons wbich have the first segment of the abdomen peliolated. 
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compietely conned them as to render it altogether uncertain 
to which iliey move truly belong." — Rat/; Pre/ace to 'Hix- 
ioria Plaiitarum.^ 

Ideas to the saniB effect were subsequently avowed by 
LinniEUs, Lindley, and a host oT others, and have never been 
controverted; neither ia it possible to controvert such a 
self-evident truth. Then, also, with regard to exceptions, 
these do and must occur without interfering with the general 
utility of a scheme. Some have said that the exception 
establishes the rule; but without going to the full extent of 
this apparent paradox, I entirely concur with its spirit, since 
1 know that an insect may be legless, wingless, antennrolesB, 
without interfering in any manner with the propriety, or even 
the necessity, of arranging it according to the structure of 
these organs, or of neglecting or undervaluing the teaching 
of that structure or that economy which is most emphatically 
pronounced and most prominently displayed. 

Too much stress eau hardly be laid on the fact that every 
chamclerma&the consulted in the course of sub-division, or, 
what Cuvier calls, the "distribution" of the Animal Kingdom, 
not necessarily all at once, or all at every stage of the 
process of "distribution," but every character will occasionally 
crop np more prominently than the rest, and must then be 
utilised. In the foregoing remarks, structure and the 
arrangement of bones were thus utilised in my Jirst division; 
number of legs in my second ; metamorphosis will be 
employed in ray third; combined with varied form and 
character of the mouth and food and economy in the fourth. 
It must not be inferred that no other differences than those 
mentioned exist in either case, but that these are the most 
salient, and appear most distinctive in those cases in which 
they are employed. 

There can be no doubt that a " system of Nature" exists, 
but that the key to this system is not placed in our hands. 
The distinctive characters are Nature's, but the mode of 
employing them is man's, and man is very apt to go 
astray while attempting to discover and define the 
principles on which she works. It has, however, been 
shown by Cuvier that the animal kingdom is divided into 
four provinces, and Latreille in his last great work, the 
'Causes d'Eutomologie,' having shown that one of these 
provinces, Exosteales, is again a tetrarcfay, the same will be 
adopted here without hesitation and without alteialion. 
(To be continueci.) 
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a kind of manual for our own as well as continental observers. 
The index refers to seventj-eiRht distinct plan t- gen era ; and 
altogether the pamphlet is of interest for perusal, tts well as 
of value for reference. — E. A. O. 



Sketches of Animal Life and Habits. By Dr. Andrew 
Wilson. W. & K. Chambers: London and Edinburgh. 
1877. 

We have before had occasion to notice works by Professor 
Andrew Wilson, who as a popular writer on Natural-History 
subjects has in this work excelled himself. This is saying 
ranch, when ne know uhal he has already done towards 
creating a lasle for the study of the most fa8cinating and 
beautiful of all the sciences. Hts style is such that many 
people on reading his books and scattered papers cannot fail 
Id take a deeper iuleiest in the, to them, hitherto despised 
atoms of life, which they bave been passing as animated 
nothings, In these ' Sketches of Animal Life and Habits' 
Professor Wilson, in his usual pleasant and popular manner, 
leads us step by step from the lowest forms of life, as shown, 
in the animalcules, which we may find in the water we daily 
drink, or which created such wonder when dredged from the 
deep sea by the members of the recent 'Challenger' Expe- 
dition, on by degrees to the higher reptiles; at which stage 
we leave " these cold-biooded creatures" for the higher 
animals. Though thus only noticing the lower half of 
animated Nature, he finds in it a text of such interest that 
his readers cannot fail to follow him to the end. 

After trealing of the lowest animals the author gives us 
some most readable chapters on " Sea Flowers," " Sea Eggs," 
" Sea Butterflies," &c. ; coming to what will most interest the 
readers of this magazine in his chapters entitled, "Some 
Curiosities of Insect Life," and "Animal Disguises and 
Transformations." In these both the young and elder ento- 
mologist will find much to both instruct and interest him. 

In recommending this liltle book to our readers, we would 
remind them that in pursuing their favourite branch of Natural 
History it is always well to try to understand the relation of 
each group of animals to its neighbours, thereby learning 
where one group ends and another begins, or where in the 
scale of Nature any particular group should be placed, and 
why it should be so placed. In this book Dr. Wilson gives 
many hints and suggestions, which will certainly lead many 
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to exteud their studies who were hitherto mere collectors of 
cabinet specimens. This work is the more interesiing on 
account of its beautifnl and numerons illustrations. — Ed. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, Ac. 

Thecla Pruni reported in Hampshirk. — [ observe in 
Mr, E. K. Robinson's interesting note on Lepidoptern near 
Petersfield, Hants, the mention of the capture of Tliecla 
Piuni in that district. So lar as I am aware the occurrence 
of this very local bntterfly has not hitherto been recorded in 
Hampshire (its extreme range southward being apparently 
North Bucks); and speaking from my own knowledge of its 
habitats in the Midlands I do not think its presence in that 
connty is to be looked for. Perhaps Mr. Robinson will 
kindly confirm or correct his note of its capture. — Harold 
Conquest; West Lodge, St. Ann's Road, Stamford Hill, N., 
December 13, 1877. 

[Mr. Robinson ifainks this an error of transcription when 
copying his list of captures. Thecla Belulee was the species 
intended, — Eo.] 

ACRONYCTA MYRICjE NOT A DISTINCT SPECIES. The follow- 
ing extract from a letter received from Dr. Staudinger will be 
interesting to British lepidopterologists : — "Thank you kindly 
for the two specimens oi Acronycia myricte, Ga. I received 
before specimeus of ibis species from England, und saw many 
there, and I find that they are quite identical with the alpine 
form of A. euphorbia;, named montivaga, also by Gueo&e." — 
F. Bdchanan White. 

CaHPOCAPSA POMONANA and Ht'.DSIMENE FIMBRUNA. — 

Having put some larvie of Carpocapsa pomonana in a large 
pbirtl, 1 found on examination that two of them had entered 
tfae cork to become pupce. Might they not likewise enter 
the bark of the apple trees in the same way f I was surprised 
last spring to find lliat I had bred four Heuximeiie Jimbriaiia 
from a piece of worm-eaten oak bough, brought from Hendon, 
in February. — H. Sharp; \<a, Hnntsworth Terrace, Porlman 
Market, London, January 14, 1878. 

TiNEiNA EBARED IN 1877. — Harpiplerya: scahrella. — I 
bred a tine series of this from larvae beaten from hawthorn, 
at Loughton, in the middle of June. Antispila Treitsih- 
kiella. — I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Sydney Webb 
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for the first supply of larfte of this beautiful insect, and, 
profiling by it, I went at the end of September to a hedge in 
Kent, composed principally of dogwood, and collected a 
large number, which were iheii nearly full-fed. The rained 
leaves were placed on fine earth in a flower-pot, and covered 
with a glass cylinder: as the larvae cut out their cases the 
leaves were removed. The pot was kept exposed to the full 
influence of the weather, till the emergence of the moths ia 
July, when I reared a large number. — William Machin; 
22, Argyle Road, Carllon Square, E., January 24, 1878. 

The British Hi'.miptkba-Homoptbra. — While agreeing 
generally with what Dr. Power has said (Eutom. xi. 2), I yet 
take exception to his deterrent remark, that of the British 
Homopfera "we have scarcely even a satisfactory catalogue, 
much less description, of those which are known." All the 
species of Cicadaria and Psyllina known up to 1876 to 
inhabit Britain are included in the synonymic 'Catalogue of 
British Hemiptera,' published by the Entomological Society 
of London in thai year; and, except the oldest and well- 
known species, all have been described in the ' Entomologist's 
Monthly Magazine' and the 'Transactions of the Entomolo- 
gical Society.' With respect to the Aphidina, Mr. Buckton's 
'Monograph of the British Aphides,' published by the Ray 
Society in 1876, is a good contribution to our knowledge; 
and when this is completed all tlial will be wanting will be a 
proper list and descriptions of the few British Cucciiia and 
Pedicitlina. There exist, therefore, abundant guides for ' 
those who are disposed to leave the beaten track, and work 
in a fleld that offers rich inducements to iuvesligators. — 
J. W. Douglas ; 8, Beaufort Gardens, Lewisfaam, January fi, 
1878. 

Blotched Holly-leaves. — i in no way exaggerate if I 
say that quite fifty per cent, of the holly-leaves that came 
under my notice last year were blotched by Phytomyza 
obscurella. Fallen. I noticed this in many localities, both in 
Essex and Middlesex. When these affected leaves wero 
used in church or room decorations they soon had a very 
scorched and withered appearance. This year I have scarcely 
seen a single holly-leaf tenanted by the Phytomyza. The 
meteorological comiilions were probably unfavourable for the 
oviposiiion of the little dipteron, ahhough they were so 
favourable for the flowering and fruiting of ils food-plant. 
The fly emerges in May aud June, a little later than the 
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collection of the Coleopleioiis Insects of Madeira, 1857; 
ihal of the 'Coleopterous Insects oC the Canaries,' I8(J4 ; the 
' Coleopiera Atlantidum' (enumerating ihosu of ilie Madeiras, 
Salvages, and Canaries], 1BG9; and Ihe 'Coleoptera Hes- 
peridum,' 1867 (euunierating those of ihe Cape Verde 
Archipelago). His collections and tjpes being purchased 
for the National Collection, his works on the Coleopiera of 
Madeira and ihe Canaries were published as British Mnseum 
Catalogues. His volume on the ' Variation of Species,' dedi- 
cated to Mr. Charles Dartrin, and published in 1856, is well 
known. His shorter papers of original research and critical 
disquisition — contributed to our own, and in some cases 
foreign, scientific journals — range over a period of more than 
ihirly years, beginning with Notes in the 'Zoologist,' on the 
Coleopiera of the South of Ireland, of Sonth Wales, of 
some districts of the West of England, and of the South uf 
Dorsetshire. Many papers — relative to the "Coleopiera of 
ihe Canary and Cape Verde Islands, and Madeira;" ou the 
"Atlantic Cossonides" (to which he especially directed his 
attention); on "Some of the Coleoptera from the Cape of 
Good Hope;" with others on "Structural Peculiariiies," 
"Variation of Species," " Revisions and Notes of Diagnostic 
Characters;" showing the unwearied research of their author 
— followed in the 'Annals and Magazine of Natural History' 
and other serials ; till the long record of skilful labour ceased 
with his paper ou the " Sphenophonis slrialus," the receully 
arrived Banana weevil of Madeira, forming a coulribution to ' 
the Economic branch of Entomology, of which he watched 
the progress with deep interest. lu the auiumq of 187S, 
feeling it desirable to seek a warmer climale, he devoted 
himself lo utilizing his lime to the utmost in scientific 
research, and every assistance lo investigation being furnished 
him in St. Helena, through the assistance of Lord Carnarvon, 
the governor's residence ("Planlalion House"), within ao 
hour's ride of the grand central ridge, still clothed with the 
aboriginal vegetation, was placed at his disposal; and be 
devoted himself assiduously to his work, in the companionship 
of his accomplished wife, herself a skilful lepidoptunBt, and 
his old friend and previous companion Mr. John Gray. Hib 
wife, lo whom be was married on the I2th of January, 1B6B, 
and who entered most heartily into all his pursuits as a 
tialuralist, was a daughter of Joseph Shepherd, Esq., of 
Teignmouth. Of this work we have the record in the 
'Coleopiera Sauclte-Heienie,' which may well be taken for a 
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devoted to it, and his friends and fellow-workers in ihe same 
nide field, his interest was unfailing in their nelfare, and the 
adrance of scientific progress. He was a man of highly 
refined and accomplished mind, as well as of great scientific 
attainments, and will be greatly missed from the ranks of our 
leading naUualists, as well as by those less gifted than 
himself, whose progress he aided by his eucouragement and 
sound counsel. 

Mr. Andrew Murray, F.L.S. — It was with much regret 
we received intelligence of the death of this accomplished 
naturalist, which took place at his residence, 67, Bedford 
Gardens, Kensington, on the lOlh of January last. His 
health had not been strong since a severe illness following 
on his return from his American expedilion of 1B7.S. In the 
course of the last season further indisposition followed, and he 
gradually sank; but so assiduously occupied with his laboar 
of scientific usefulness to his latest days, thai few but those 
inlimalely acquainted with him were prepared for hearing of 
their close. Mr. Murray was the eldest son of William 
Murrav, Esq., of Conland aud Dnncrievie, N,B., and was 
born in Edinbiir^jh, on the 19th of February, 1812. Few- 
particulars are known to us of his life in Edinburgh, where 
he resided till 1860; but as with most lovers of natural 
science this predilection asserted itself in his early years. 
He was educated for the law, but devoted some attention to 
the study of medicine, and attended the Edinburgh scientific 
lectures, of which, judging by the reminiscences of his later 
life, he must have been au attentive hearer aud careful 
analyst. During the last few years of his life in the northern 
capital he was very active scientifically. In 1858 he was 
elected president of both the Botanical Society and Physical 
Society; aud just previous to his removal to London he 
contributed an elaborate paper to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh on tlie "Pediculi Infesting the Various Races of 
Man," which gave minute descriptions, and the specific 
variation of these creatures relalive to the subject then under 
discussion, as to how far unity of species in the parasite 
showed unity of species in the animal preyed on. In 1860, 
as has been said, Mr. Murray came to London, and was 
appointed assistant-secretary to the Royal Horticultural 
Society. It was from this time that he devoted himself move 
especially lo his work as a scientific botanist and entomolo- 
gist, aud became celebrated in the former as the monographer 
of the Coni/ertB, in the latter as the monographer of the 
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ehapinK the aid plucecl at hU Sbrrice by those less gifted 
than liiniseir, in the delails of field observation, and of 
triuseum illustraiion by coloured drawings or fac-sitnile 
modelling. This collection is already a nncleus ol" a verf 
valtiable, popular, and ilhislratod history of insect TrieDds 
and insect foes; the practical value of which will generally 
perhaps be better apprecialed in time to come, but which is 
already bearing good frnit for public beneliu Our counlry- 
men in America, thanks to State help, have indeed set an 
example for following, and given au instance of the practical 
importance of Entomology. The labours of Walsh, Riley, 
Filch, and Packard, leave us lar behind ; but the perfection 
of such a collection as the one now under governmeiit 
control would be a woithy exponent of practical Knlomology 
in Britain. On this colluL'tion, of which one hundred and fifty 
cases are more or less complete, Mr. Murray was working up to 
his latest days, leaving a large collection of oak-galls and 
illustrative drawings still in progress of arrangement. To 
assist in the circulation of iufonnaiion a series of guides to 
the collection were projected. 'J'liese were to take the form 
of popular handbooks to Entomology, and were to be 
prepared by Mr, Murray, and published under government 
supervision. Of the eight intended volumes one only has 
appeared: this treats of the wingless species, or ^;>/e*(i (it 
was reviewed, Entoni. x. 102). In Mr. Murray we have lost 
a man of varied accomplishments, a good botanist, and a 
good entomologist, especially with reference to Coleoptera, 
Those who knew liini well, and ihey were many, will feel his 
loss, not only as a gifted naturalist, but as a true-hearted 
friend and an admirable man. — E. A. F. 

Jamks Robinson. — After a painful illness there died at 
York, on the 14th of last October, James Robinson, aged 
fifty-nine years. For the last twenty-four years he was well 
known in the North of England as a careful collector and 
patient ohseivev oi Lepidoplera. All the spare hours from 
his work, as a cabinet-maker, were spent in following hia 
favourite pursuit of Natural History. Born at Ripon, and 
living in York most of his life, be restricted his observations 
almost entirely to his native county, but there are few 
localities, reasonably accessible, near York, which he has not 
explored by night or by day. Being a genial companion, 
and always ready to impart to others the knowledge gained 
by hard experience, he is much missed .by the little band of 
workers in Natural Science at York. — Ed. 
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iimru tu iu association wilb (hat iiiyNlical iiiimb(;r than aiiy 
actual experience: — 

" urcrei}- btiast. and hird, SDil insect small, 
i.-ame teBcni and pair!)." — Mii-roN. 

These periods were supposed to be influenced b_v ihe uggs or 
pupae of the species lying dormant; liut onr knowledge of 
Coliaa will warrant us in cotisideririg them all as urbitrarj 
and unsupported by lads. We know ihul many I^pidaptera 
pass two or more years in the pennltimate slate, Bombycen^ 
especially, and that some few take more than one year to 
complete their metamorphosis. These species are rery 
probably affected in their appearance iiieteorologically, as uci 
doubt is Colias; but we want move knowledge of our two 
species to say that the favourable conditions are this only. 

In 1872 we were astonished by an unu.sual abundance of 
Vanexsa Antiopa. Of lale years we have had many well- 
altested observations of the migration of butterflies : und it is 
this which probably affects the appearance of V. Antiopa, 
Pieria Dapiidice, Argyniiis Laihonia (all unusually abundant 
in the aulumii of 1872}, and other Lepidoplera, in Britain. 
Some few find the conditions of their new establishment 
favourable, aitd eslabliNh themselves; but probably unless 
strengthened by new recruits every now and again we should 
soon lose these and other species from ihe British fauna. 
C. Eduaa has been met with more than once in the English 
Channel travelling from the Continent. The followinjj is on 
the excellent authority of Mr. Charles Darwin, when on bis 
'Beagle' voyage: — "One evening, when we were about ten 
miles from the Bay of San Bias, vast numbers of butterflies, 
in bands or flocks of countless myriads, extended as far as the 
eye could range : even by the aid of a glass it was not possible 
to see space free from butterflies. More species than one 
were present, but the main part belouged to a kind very 
similar lo, but not identical with, the common English Coliat 
Eduta."" It is these migratory habits and a strong constitution 
which account for the extended geographical distribution of 
Colias. Edusii and Hyale are both common to the three 
eonlinenls of the Old World, and very closely-allied species 
are found in the New. Although originally an immigrant, 
from the great abundance and distribntiou of C Edusa io 
Britain and Ireland, it may now be considered as thoroughly 
naturalised ; and the numerous specimens captured last year 
were doubtless mostly British born. Of these 1 have seen 
some hundreds of specimens, and they vary in almost every 
conceivable detail. 
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relftiiis scvenlcpn ; Kirby enumerales fifty-five, iwelve of which 
are European. Could we but get series of each supposed 
species, such as could be procured of C. Edusa this year in 
Briiaiu, and allowing for the variation attribulable lo geogra- 
phical distribution or clitnatal causes, it is more than likely 
that the moat discriminating speciologist would be baffled. 
As an instance of communily of descent the series would be 
perfect. Should a great Hyale year, as were 1842 and 1868, 
occur before our Edusa experience is forgotten, we may 
probably deduce some knowledge from our own two species. 
We certainly now have C Edusa varieties resembling in 
almost every detail Ckrynolkeme, Esp,, Myrmidone, Esp., 
and even the light yellow Erate, Esp. I have also seen 
several males with such a distinct purple gloss, and with the 
mealy borders to the wings, that they certainly approach 
Aurorirta, H.-S., though perhaps in a mild form, It has 
been said that Erate is a hybrid between Eduga and Hyale ,- 
it is most certainly a connecting link between the two 
species. 

" The boundaries {grenzen) between the species of this 
genus {Colias) are very uncertain ; the more one compares 
examples from various localities the more inconstant 
appear ihe specific characteristics, which suffice to distin- 
guish the ordinary species" (Scbmelterlinge von Europa, vi. 
■21). So says Dr. Herrich-Scbatfer in his beautiful work. 
The clouded yellows are geuerically identical, but as our 
knowledge of ihem increases the question will soon develop 
itself — Are they specifically dissimilar? Many which are 
now recognised as good species will, like our Helice, have to 
descend from specific lo varietal rank. Were our small, 
pale, narrow- bordered, third brood of 1877 perpetuated in a 
higher latitude or altitude, we should probably have quite 
as distinct a race as any kiiown Colias. In 1877 Helice 
was taken m co-p. with male Edusa; and, what is more 
convincing, I learn through Mr. Meek, that Mr. Gates, of 
Brighton, bred a male Edusa from an egg laid by Helice. 
From eight or ten eggs only one reached the pupa state. 

Before summarising last season's resuils a retrospect of the 
occurrence of the species in Britain may not be without 
interest. G. Hyale was common in 1821, 1826, 1828, 1835, 
1842 (particularly so, but no Edusa seen), 1843 (many, also 
Edusa), 1844 (several, Edusa much the commoner, as in 1843), 
1847 ; in 1849 there were a few, 1851 (one record), 1855 (rare, 
Edusa common), 1856 (two records), 1857 (verj- common, as 
also was Edusa), 1858 (common), 1859 (one record), 1867 
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(one record), IBiiS (very ahiiiidant, Edusa was not common), 
1868 (one reconi), 1870 (scarce), 1S73 (commoii, not <0 
Edusa), 1875 (abundant), 167fi (uomiiioii). C. Edusa wm 
abiiiidaiil in 1804, 1808, 1811, 1825 (one), 1826 (very 
abundant), 1831 (plentiful), 183^1, 1835 (both species cnmtnon), 
18df! (coinuion], 1839 (common, many in June), 1843 (abun- 
dant), 1844 (very common). ISJfl (scarce), 1847, 1848 {one 
record), 1851 (one vecoid), 1852, 1855 (common), 1856 
(common), 1857 (very common, recorded to November 18lb), 
1858 (very common, particularly ii' Jnue, also to November 
7lh}, 1859 (very abundant), ' 18til (scarce), 1863, 1865 
(common), 1867 (several), 1^68 (common, but Hyiite much 
more so), 1869 (several), 1870 (scarce). 1871 (one record), 
1872 (not iincomuion), 1875 (very common), 1876 (common). 
These records are collated from the 'Magnzine of Natural 
History,' the 'Entomological Magazine,' the ' Entomologiat,' 
the 'Zoologist,' the 'Enlomologist's Weekly Intelligencer,' 
the ' Weel(iy Entomologist,' and the ' Enloraologisi's Monthly 
Mugazine.' They are ample to show distinctly the capricioiis- 
ness of the occurrence of these two insects in Britain. 

The following are selected records for 1877:— 

BtiCKs.^ Common near Marlow, from betjinning of August 
to end of September; fifly-five taken; Uelice occurred in 
about the proportion of one to twenty : F. N, Jackson. 

Carnarvon. — A freshly-emerged f/elice, laUen at Bangor 
on 3rd October; the only Edusa seen in Wales during n 
fortnight's stay : S. D. Baivstow. 

Cornwall. — Common at Penzance, also seen within a 
short distance of the Land's End ; second week in September : 
H. Miller, jun. 

Dekbv. — Taken in Darley Abbey Gardens; last taken 9th 
September: S. J, Rowberry. 

Devon.— A tattered individual, seen near Torquay, about 
the 5th or 6th May ; several fine bright males seen at the end 
of the month, and the species became common by the middle 
of June; very abundant during the summer; several seen oil 
October 14lh; the last on October 29th : G. B. Corbin. A 
friend tells me Edusa was out and common, at Sidmouth, the 
second weei; in October: H. T. Dobson, jun. 

DuMPRiEssHiRE. — Common this year throughout the 
district ; not seen previously since 1862 ; first seen June 3rd ; 
in scanty numbers throughout June, July, iind August; the 
autumn brood was very common from Seplember 10th to 
October 9th : R. Service. 
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EsSKx.— Sei:n on the wing, but very much woin, on 
October 8lb and 14lh; anJ on October 24th a fresh male 
was caught at Wrabness, near Harwich: F. Kerry. Common 
at Walthamstow; last noticed October 5th; one Helice 
taken September 15th: B. Cooper. 

GLotTCESTEBSEJiRE — Very common near Ailberton and 
Lj'dney; first seen June 3vd ; it disappeared from the first 
week in June to the end of July ; from then to October 3rd, 
very common ; only one Helice seen, October 2nd : Rev. D. 
G. L, Browne. Common at Wotton-nnder-Edge until 
October 4th, on which day I took five specimens: V. R, 
Perkins. At Ciiellenham, in September: Rev, D. G. L. 
Browne. 

Hants. — Abundant at Lyndhurst; last seen October 3rd ; 
H. Golding-Bird. Seen near Burilou on October 6th; 
F. N. Jackson. Very abundant in July and August: G. B. 
Corbin. 

Hkrbforhshirk. — Very commou in August and Sep- 
tember, commoner than whites; I saw one in the centre of 
the city of Hereford : J. B. Pilly. First observed June 8th ; 
last seen October 9th : Rev. C.Kengelbacker. Common on 
June 10th; seen previously; one taken by my brother the 
last week in May: P. H. Home. 

Isle of Wight.— I saw several worn Eduaa and one 
Helice at St. Helen's, on September 26th : H. Golding-Bird. 

Kent. — Swarmed at Heme Bay in August; my brother 
took a fine series of Helice there: B. Cooper. Folkestone, 
equally fresh specimens taken the first week in June, 
Auf^usl, and October; very common on October 20th; two 
specimens taken ijust after emerging, ou tiie morning of 
October 2nii : W. Glackall. Very abundant at Ramsgale and 
Margate; last seen September isth: R. T, Gibbons. Very 
abundant at Folkestone ; seventy-eight captured during 
September, also Helice ; one taken on November 4th, very 
fresli ; W, J. Austen, in great numbers round Strood; I 
know of one ihuusand fivi: hundred captures, including twelve 
or fourteen Helice; second brood appeared at the end of 
July; one captured November 2nd: J. Ovenrlen. 

KiRCCDBKiGHTSHlRE. — At Arbigland, on the Galloway 
coast, I was told by the gardener it outnumbered the common 
whites: H. Service. 

Leicestershire. — Very common round Leicester, one was 
taken in the centre of the town itself; first seen June 9th, three 
taken in the nionlh ; not seen in July ; fifty-seven Edttsa anil 
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confirmed (Entom. is. *25ti, 357). At the first subsequeot 
opportunity i ventured to solve my own problem, and not 
without some success. Above I have given a tolerably com- 
plete history of two broods. 

The year 1877 has taught us thai C. Edusa is normally 
double-brooded, and occasionally triple-brooded. But how 
does it pass the winter? As an egg, as now instanced; at 
a larva, as related by the Rev. J. Hellins (E. M. M. vi. 232); 
as a pupa, as related by Mr. C. W. Dale (id. v. 77) ; or as an 
imago, as related by Mr. J. Cranstone (Ent. Intell. Vi. 1 1) and 
Mr. R. R. Harvie (Id. ix. 179)? This point shall be relumed 
to; but enough has been said to show the necessity of more 
observers. 

Maldnn, Ebsbi. Jnniiarj 1, 187H. 



Hastings, 1877. — In August and September last Colitu 
Edusa was very abundant in this neighbourhood, and amongst 
ihem 1 was fortunate enough to capture eight of the variety 
Helice, all in a perfect condition, and one of which is of a 
bright saffron-colour, A friend who was with me at the 
same time also succeeded in taking six Helice. On the 17th 
of October I captured four, all very perfect; one of them 
when talien had the empty pupa-case beside it, and its wings 
were quite limp. On the following day 1 took another, also 
with the pupa-shell beside it. The last Edusa taken was on 
the 17th of November, when I left the neighbourhood. This, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the season. The following is 
my full record: — August 2nd, seven specimens taken; 3rd, 
seven; 4lh, fourteen; tiih, twelve; 7th, eighteen, and one 
Helice; Sth, fourteen; 9th, nine; lOtli, twelve, and one 
Helice; lllh, five; ISth, eight; 14Lh, eight; 15th, two; 
I6th, three, Edusa eggs laid; 17th, ten; 18th, sixteen; 
20th, twenty-six, and on^ Helice i 22nd, Edusa tarvs out; 
23rd, fifteen; 24Lh, six, and one Helice: 25 ih, six, and one 
Helice; 30th, five, and one Helice (saffron colour). Sep- 
tember 1st, eleven, and one Helice; 5lh, two, and one 
Helice; 6th, thirteen, Edusa eggs laid; 7ih, four; lltb, 
four, and two Edusa larvse; I6th, larvE out; 18th, one 
nearly full-fed larva taken ; 27lh, first larva fixed lor 
changing; 29th, three, first larva turned lo pupa, October 
5th, eight, second larva fixed for changing; 6lh, two; 7th, 
second larva turned to pupa; 9th, two; 10th, four; lltfa, 
eight ; 17Lh, four, one just out, with pupa-shell ; 18th, eight, 
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• 17. LcJBtotrophu:; cingiilatiis, Grar. — Rev, A. MatUietrs, 
Mag. xiv 38. Devonttliire, Rev. H. Matthews. One apeeimeit. 
North America. 1877. 

18. Scopffius Ryei, WoU.—T. V. VVoIlaston, Mag. ix 34, 
and Ad., 1873, 24. Slaplon, T. V. Woilasloo. 1872. 

19. S. Bubcylindricus, Scrih.—^. C. Rye, Mag. x 138, 
and An.. 1874, 82. Ascribed lo England in 'L'Abeille.' 
1873. 

20. Lithocharis picea, Ktz.—K. C. Rye, Mag. is 156, and 
Ad., 1873, 24. Bexley, G. C. Champion. 1872. 

Acidola ferruginea, Er. — E. C. Rye, Mag, ix 190, and 
An., 1874, 82. Scarborough, R. Lawson, probably is ,)ar. of 
A. cruenlala. 1873. 

BryaxU cotux, De Saulc, &:c. (Sharp MSS.). — D. Sharp, 
Mag. Kii 225, is B. Lefebvrei of Sharp Cat., returned as a 
new species by M. de Saulcy. 1876. 

21. Eupleclus Abeillei, De Saute. — D. Sharp, Mag. xii 
225, returned as such by M. de Saulcy. Mickleham, D. Sharp. 
TiDO upecimens. 1676. 

22. E. piceuB, De Saulc. — D. Sharp, Mag. xii 125, retunied 
as such by M, de Saulcy. New Forest, D. Sharp. 1876. 

23. E. Duponli, Aub.-^D. Sharp, Mag, xii 225, returned 
as such by M. de Saulcy. Scarborough, R. Lawson. 1876. 

24. Scydinenus helvohis, Schaum. — D. Sharp, Mag. xii 
225, returned as such by M. de Saulcy. 1876. 

25. S. Sbarpi, De Saulc— D. Sharp', Mag. xii 22&, returned 
as such by M. de Saulcy. R. Lawson. 1876. 

S. glyplocep/ialus, De Saulc. — D. Sharp, Mag. xii 225, 
returned as such by M. de Saulcy, is S. carinatus of Sharp's 
Cat. and of List, An., 1872, 165. 1876. 

26. S. prffiteritus, Rye.—K. C. Rye, Mag. ix 6, and An., 
1873, 25. Croydon and Seaford, on chalk, E. C. Rye and 
E. Walerhoiise. 1872. 

Trimiuin brevicorne, Reich. — D. Sharp, Mag. xii 225, is 
male of T. brevipenne, Chaud., which, therefore, must be 
omitted. 1876. 

27. Trichopleryxcarbonaria,A/a((Aetts. — Rev. A. Matthews, 
Mag. is 179. Thoresby, Rev. A. Matthews. One specimen. 
1873. 

28. Ptilium ciesum, Er.~Re\-. A. Matthews, Mag. ix 179, 
and An., 1874, 84. Cambridge, Crotch. P. casuni of former 
lists is P. inquilinum, Er. =^ P. myrnjecophilum, AU. 
1873. 

29. Anisoloma lunicollis. Rye, — E. C. Rye, Mag. viii 20 
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years, and thus obtain eighty-three notices. Of these, twenty- 
four are changes, or corrections, of names which were pre- 
viously in our catalogues; and fifty-nioe refer lo insects 
absolutely new lo our list. Of these, however, two ought lo 
be excluded, as relerring to merely single Npecimens of 
undoubtedly American insects, viz., LeUtolrophus cingalattu 
and Clylut erylhrocephaluK ; and two others, as relaiiog to 
single specimens of insects known as foreigners, but without 
any trustworthy British history, viz., Plalysoma ohiongum and 
Agapantkia mxcani. Again, three others are undoubt- 
edly to be considered as merely introduced, and scarcely 
naturalised, and as having no claim to be supposed British 
insects proper, viz., Silvaiius advenat Ptinus teslaceut, and 
TriboUum confusum. We liave, thus, fi(ty-two for the abso- 
lute number of genuine additions in six years, and it is not 
improbable that a few of these will be ultimately reduced; 
new species, having in several cases been founded on single 
speciiuens, or by the separation of insects which had been 
previously grouped undei' one name; the diffeiences being 
occasionally not of a very decided character, and some of 
them possibly merely sexual. Thus two species of Trimium 
have been reduced into one, as representing only the sezei; 
and Meligethes palmatus, Er., is identical with M. obscurut, 
Er., on the same grounds. We thus obtain an average of not 
quite nine, for each of the last six years; a great contrast to 
that of fifty-five, as recorded for the previous seventeen 
years, in the list of the 'Enloniologisl's Annual' of 1872. 
This would seem to indicate either that the new species are 
becoming pretty well worked out, or that there has been a 
great lull in collecting activity, which I suspect is the case. 

The only name which stands out prominently is that of 
thai indefatigable collector Mr. Champion, assisted by his 
friend Mr. Walker ; Mr. Lawson has done much. Mr. Crotch 
and old Turner are, alus, lost to us ; Dr. Sharp and Mr, Gor- 
faam have ceased to give much exclusive attention to British 
insects; Mr. Rye has now little or no time for peraonal 
collecting. All of these are men who used to add largely to 
our discoveriea, and they have not yet been replaced, 
if we analyse our Catalogues we shall find that in 

1872 there were 18 new insects, and 9 changes of uame. 

1873 

1874 

1875 



1876 
1877 
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It would seem ibeo, that there hftre been slight outbursts uf 
British energy in the years 1872, 1873, and 1876 ; but during 
the last year a slate of almost absolute stagnation. 

There must be a wide field of discovery yet open in 
Ireland, the northern parts of Scotland, and even in Wales, 
which are almost unexplared in comparison with the more 
populous districts of England; and let us hope that at the 
end of another six years we shall have to record a revival of 
entomological ardour, and a large increase in our averages. 
It will be observed that the determinations have been made 
principally by Mr. Rye or Dr. Sharp, whose critical acumen, 
and estpnsive entoujological linowledge and experience, has 
rendered them the almost universal referees of less accom- 
plished British coleopterists, or of those who have not access 
to the books, &c., necessary for identifying the novelties 
which they recognise as the result of their collecting. 
fiS; Burton Creacent, Januarj, 1B78. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTUHES, &c, 

LeticoPHASiA 8INAP1S AT RKST. — With reference to Leuco- 
phasia siiiapis the late Mr. Newman used to say that it had 
never been observed at rest. On the 6th of August, in 
Stubby Copse, I touched with a slick vrhal I thought to be a 
bleached specimen of Pieudoplerpna cylisaria at rest on 
some stunted grasses in one of the ridings. It turned out to 
be rather a dull specimen of L. siiiapis, resting with the 
wings brought down to the sides, in this respect resembling 
no other butterfly with which I am acquainted.^ — H. Whittle; 
20, Cambridge Terrace, Lupus Street, S.W„ Feb. 12, J878. 

AcRoNYCTA HVKlCJi. — Guenee described Montivaga as a 
variety ot Acionycta euphorbia, and A. myriciB as a distinct 
species, and my specimens so far agree with him that my 
Monlitaga are all lighter than A. myHciB : nevertheless it 
has long been supposed that A. myrira is merely the dark 
insular form of A. euphorbia:, and Dr. Slaudinger has already 
noted the supposition in his Cat. Lep. Europ, of 1871 ; but 
he does not even yet say that the identity has been proved 
by breeding ; and until this is done it must, in such a family 
as the AcrofiyctidiB, remain matter of doubt. — N. F. Dobbee ; 
Beverley, February 4, 1878. 

Zyq^Na FlLlPliNDCL* DouBLE-BROODEn. — Having never 
before met with a second brood of Zygana Jilipendula in 
-ttiia country, I think it may be worth recording that I look 
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Society. And 1 do sincerely trust that, in working up (bis 
favouTite group of mine, they will obtain large additional 
assistance from all quariers, which roust bring ia a great 
number of new species, without anyone being " deterred " by 
my remarks. — John A. Power; 52, Burton Crescent, 
February 13. 1878. 

Injobious iNSECrs.— W« are glad to be enabled to State 
that the plan of recording obserrations relative to tbe best 
means of counteracting the attacks of injnrions insects, to 
which attenlion was drawn in a pamphlet published in June 
last {see " Practical Eutomology," Entom. x. 166), has been 
acted on far more aueoessriilly than could have been hoped 
for on a first trial. Practical observers, both in England and 
Scotland, have come forward, and some useful information has 
already been gained. This ia embodied in a Report recently 
published for the observers, which, at the request of the 
promoters of the plan, will be furnished gratuitously to 
applicants (with sheets for entry of observations, and the 
original pamphlet of notes for points to be observed) by Mr. 
T. P. Newman, 82, Botolph Lane, Easlcheap, E,C. Assisl- 
s has already been promised for the coming season ; and 
any observations which may be kindly furnished by practical 
entomologists and agncnlturists will be a valuable aid, and 
gratefully received for incorporation in the next Report. — Ed, 



National Entomological Exhibition. — We would draw 
our readers' attention to the Exhibition which will open on 
Saturday, March 9th, at the Royal Aquarium, Westminsier. 
The applications for space already received far exceed ibe 
most sanguine expectations. Ali orders of insects will be 
represented in collections varying in size from one insect to 
sixty cabinet drawers. This, the first general entomological 
exhibition ever held, will afford a good opporlunily for students 
to compare notes and extend their knowledge. The fauna of 
almost every part of the United Kingdom will he repri-sented, 
typical collections having been entered from remote dislricls. 
The last day for receiving applications for exhibition space 
will be Thursday, March 7lh; so we would urge intending 
exhibitors to lose no time. — Ed. 

The Doobleday Collection. — This valuable collection 
of Lepidoptera, still dcposiieri at the Beihnal Green Museum, 
was specially consulted by 1492 visitors during 1877. — Ed. 
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compIelL'ly across the « iiijjn. This taRt-mentioned irariaiioii 
is, liowcver, umI tinconnnoii ; and I possess several spuciiuens 
of C. viilictt wilh a similar strealc ib ihe hind wings. 

It is dif&cult to ofTer am reasonable conjeeliire as to what 
ni^v have been the "enciiiiig cause," as Dr. Buchanan 
White lenns it (Eul. Mo. Mag. xiii, 14§), of such an aberra- 
tion as the above from t)ie ordinary rorm of the species. 
The larva which produced tliis specimen was obtained, 
with several dozen otiier larvse of the same species, from one 
locality, near Brighton, and was fed up with tiiem, on the 
same food-plants, in one breeding-cage. It was, ihererore, 
subjected to the same condilious as to nutriment, light, 
humidity, and temperature, as the others, not one of which, 
however, produced any noticeable aberration from the type 
of the species. 

Having regard to these facts, 1 am inclined to tliink that 
the coloralional peculiarities of this specimen must be con- 
sidered as the result of a diseased condition of ils larva; 
they cannot be allributed to causes similar to those* 
conslanily operating in certain districls, in the production of 
melanic or melanochroic forms ; nor to any special conditions 
of food, light, or temperature, to which, in any locality, a 
larva in a state of nature may, under peculiar ciicum stances, 
be subjected. 



INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON LEPIDOPTERA. 

By W. F. KiRHV, 

AssiBtnDt-NatiirHliBt in Musenm of Scieocp ami Arl, Dublin. 

No. VII. NYMPHALID-^— ACK^IK^. 
Thk Acraina are a lather small group of long-winged 
butterflies, generally of some shade of fulvous, wilh black 
spots, or black, with while or yellowish iiiarliings, and tfae 
hind wings beneath either striated, or spoiled with black at 
the base. The f >re wings are partially transparent in some 
species. The palpi of the imago are thick and scantily 
clothed wilh hair, and ihe larvas are spiny. The genus 
Acrtea, as it stands, is loo extensive, but it cannot yet be 
satisfactorily subdivided, though we may retain the name 
Actinote, Hlibn., for the South American section, with 

• 1. 1,, tiio eeologieol I'oriiialion of ii dislrint, nnil tlie iiatun' of its mineral 
prodDclioDs (if any}; its geogmphical position, aod tbc prevuiliog cbariuitdr 
of its climate and. vegetation. — U. G, 
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of the Tore wings is brolten inla spots by the veins, and by 
U'BiiBverse dusky markings. There are no black spuis at {lie 
base. 

The genus Alana only comprises two litile species froto 
Central and Southern Africa, which do not expand much 
more than an inch at the outside. A. Atnazouta, Boisd., 
from Natal, is taken flying among long grass, like a skipper, 
which it also resembles in coloration, being brown, with a 
row of elongaied tawny spots on the hind margins, and 
longer ones running from the bases and inner margins of the 
wings; the under side is more unilormly yellowish, paler, 
and divided by the uervures, but there are no black spots. 

The South American genns Aclinote, which is likewise 
destitute of basal spots, and in which the hind wings are 
always very distinctly striated, at least on the under surface, 
may be divided into two groups. In the first, represented 
by A. Thalia, L., the fore wings are brown, lawny, yellowish, 
or reddish al the base and inner margin, more or less divided 
into spots by the veins, and with a transverse paler band 
near tbe lip ; the hind wings are of the same colour as the 
base of tbe fore wings, divided by the nervures, and often by 
intermediate black lines, with a rather broad, black bind 
margin. A. Thalia, being apparently a protected species, is 
mimicked by several other Lepidopteia, among which is a 
Dismorphia [Pierinx) and a Castuin (a moth). In the 
second group the wings are bluish black, and the hind wings 
are unspotted above, though with shoil diverging yellow 
streaks at the base beneath in several species ; the fore wings 
have the centre of the wings pink or red, the colour generally 
extending to the base, and there is sometimes a transverse 
band of the same colour beyond the red portion. In 
A. Neleii.i, Lair., the red basal portion of tbe other species is 
replaced with a shade of blue, rather paler than the ground 
colour, but, on the other hand, the abdomen is reddish. In 
A. Leucomeias, Bales, the fore wings are bluish black, with 
two or three long yellowish streaks placed obliquely at the 
extremity of the cell. 



NOTES ON ARCTIA LUBRICIPEDA.« 

By Edwin Birchall, F.L.S. 

The larva occurs in great profusion in the Isle of Man, 

but I have met with comparatively few of the perfiect insect; 

and in order to learn whether this scarcity was real or only 

* Reail before tha LonCMhire aud Cliesbire Entomological Society. 
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U is difficult to specify tlie causes of the heavy mortalitj' 
amongst larvaj, especially in the case of Lubricipeda, whicli 
appears to be a protected species, and has thus become one 
of oitr most abuudant and widely- distributed moths. Being 
polyphagous it can rarely suHlt frora want of food. When 
young they feed in companies ; and both the eggs and the 
young broods are probably swallowed wholesale by browsing 
animals. Nature seems to think it no waste to sacritice a 
thousand of their lives to feed a donkey ; possibly the young 
caterpillars give a relish to his dock-leaf. 

I do not know whether small birds dislike the young larvz, 
but when folly grown it is, with other hairy caterpillai-s, 
distasteful to many birds, and seems lo walk the paths and 
climb the walls unmolested. Whether the dislike uf thesu 
caterpillars evinced by birds is owing to some disagreeable 
tasle or smell, or lo their hairy coats, seems doubirnl, Wbea 
thrown to domestic Ibwis 1 notice that in the first rush to 
secure a share of what they probably think is a dislribulion 
of ordinary food, the young birds will generally swallow a 
flaw ; but as soon as the excitement is over, and they take 
lime for a preliminary peck, young and old alike refuse 
them. There does not appi?ar to be any n}echanical difficulty 
in swallowing the hairy caterpillar, but it is difficult to 
connect the sense of tasle with the h6ruy bill of a biid. 

I timed the speed of locomotion in many of these larvae, 
and upon a table covered with woollen cloth found it lo be 
about thiee yards per minute. Why they are in such a 
hurry is puzzling, seeing that birds will not touch them, and 
their insect fot-s have no need to hunt them, as they feed 
openly, and are always to be had at dinner-time when 
wanted. There is a curious and, may 1 not say, singularly 
human aspect in ibe contrast between the hurrying caterpillar 
on the foot-way, and ils stupid, gluttonous habit as soon as 
it finds ils food. The activily of a lepidopterous iasect 
seems lo be often concentrated in one period of ils existence ; 
the agile soaring butterfly is developed from the most sluggish 
of larvae ; the torpid Arctite from very race-horses of cater- 
pillars. The great excess uf dipterous parasites is a noUce-* 
able fact, the proportion being as 82 lo 1 hymetiopterous. 

I have often seen the large black Tachiua cwsia lo alt 
appearance idly sunning itself on the nettles and docks 
where I found Lubrici/ieda, without a suspicion of ils 
motives; and it is a useful lesson to learn Iroui day to day 
' much is going on around us, before our very eyes, to 
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many ijheasauts on the other side of ihe lalte, which rather 
dUlurbed the ideas of liberty 1 had 60 long enjoyed, never I 
meeting anyone. However, on looking np I saw notices, on I 
the trees: — " TreBpassers, either nulling or otherwise, will ] 
be prosecuted." I soon ascertained there were gamekeepers 1 
and watchers, whose acquaintance I had not yet made. 
Preslon, Februsrj, 1878. 
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CONSIDEKATIOXS ON ABNORMAL GALI.GROWTH. 
By K. .A. Ormkkud, K.M.S. 




I 



Thi! cause of gall-growth, that is the exact method by 
which insect oviposition or larval presence causes this peculiar 
development, is still so far from having been ascertained that 
any completely abnormal form is of interest, as possibly 
throwing light on the physiological points involved; and the 
singular specimen figured above, showing one gal) of Cynipa 
Kollnri formed on the apex of another, differs so completely 
from any known recorded state of this gall as to be worth 
notice. I'his, it will be seen, has no relation to the couimon 
donble form of Kotlari galls, in which two, starting growth 
in juxtaposition, unite by their contiguous sides, but consiats 
of two galls of different dates of growth, and completely 
distinct (save at ihe origin of the supev-imposed one) from 
each other. This interesting specimen was found growing . 
near Maldon, by Mr. Fitch, who was good enough to forward , 
it to nae for examination. 

When gathered the lower of the two galls was mature, ■ 
hard, and brown, whilst the upper one (then as large an the | 
older one from which it originated) was still young, green, 
and succulent ; this difference in age being still further 1 
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then diaengagiiig ilself by process of growtb, a few fine 
shreds of tissue beinx noticeable drawn across the formiug 
cavity, rniiu the ontside uf the capsule to the iuaid? of 




len separated, thU 
lUted in about five 



Fig. a. 



the containing hollow chamber, ^ 
beiog completely effected iu the 
days (from May llth to May 16lh), 

Looking at Cyiiips galls of the oat (as most easily trace- 
able) It appears that one species of Cynips causes one special 
kind of gall, whether the oviposition is on different parts of 
the tree, or whether several species deposit together in pre- 
cisely coinciding position and circumstances. We see an 
example of the former in the well-known currant-gall, 
formed by Spalhegasfer daccarum, alike on Sower-stalks 
and on leaves j* and of the latter in some of the bud- and 
bark-galls of ihe less-known species o{ Apkilol/iri:r, where it 
appears plainly shown that it is oviposition, not the part of 
the tree attacked, that affects the characteristic of the gall. 
The cells of Aphilothrix corlicis and A. radicis may be 
found in precisely similar circumstances in young bark; 
Andrica» giiadriliiiealus with those at the base of the gall 
of A. ramuli (the woolly-gall) ; or again in the case of the 
artichoke-gall (Apkilolkrix gemniw), occurring in the axil of 
a leaf on a shoot bearing galls of Cynips KoUari, and 
similarly in the axils of the leaves immediately above and 
below; but with this, although the form of the gall (properly 
so-called) appears constant, yet there are modifications iu 
what may be called the secondary part. 

* Kveu should the ulteinalion of genemtioD betwm'u Upathigatlgr 
baccamm and SmroUriu UiiticulaiiH, which JJi. Adlcr cuasiders lo take 
plaoe, beooine a proved fnct, this vaulit in do war wilitale agaiiiBt the 
constant correa [ion denize of the gall and ils insect, bs nnder lliis (h"ory the 
(liange uf one follows the elAHnge uf itic otLev. — E. A. U. 
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We see ihe hvo parts (of course only spealiing of the 
species of galls where two parts exist) can carry on life each 
without the other, and that there is in some cases a chemical 
difference is shown by galls of A. radicis changing colour in 
the general mass when cnl by a steel knife, whilst the section 
of the cells conlinues white. In the same species of gall we 
have the large cellular mass forcing itself rapidly up through 
the bark from the cambium region beneath, during the flow of 
sap in the spring, whilst the single-celled form placed in the 
substance of the young bark simply exists in the shape of 
delached specimens, this diff"erence no way proving difference 
iu the gall, as may be shown in the cells of the woolly-gall, 
where some exist single, some double, some in indivisible 
clusters, hi the artichoke-gall we have frequently an 
abortive form, with the gall-chamber missing, in which the 
larval action appears to have been interrupted before the 
formation of the cell, so as only to have given rise to what is 
boiauieally an abortive shoot, with its longitudinal growth 
checked, bul the adventitious buds thrown into action in the 
form of the stunted leaves which compiose the scales. 




Fig. 3.- 



i 



In Audrkm inftator we hare the inner chamber containing 
' the gall insect, with a clear illustration of simply modified 
vegetable action in the surrounding shortened shoot, 
giving rise to its numerous sprays; and in the specimen, 
whether we consider the two lower cells those of A. iiiflaloi- 
or A. ciirviilor, we have an example of the gall-chamber 
existing without its characteristic invohtcral development, 
whilst above is a specimen which, when fresh, must 
have been abnormally swollen even lor A. cttrvator, and from 
which there appears no reason bolanically why another gall 
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should not ha\e spnii))r. The leafaud petiole in the Dormal 
state are capable of tlirowinf; out shouis, and in this case 
there is no apparent change in the general parts of the 
structure, and if from abDorinal stiuiulus a shoot was thromi 
out oviposition would give us an abnormal gall, coinciding 
in many points with the one under consideration of Oynipi 
Kollari. However, thoujjh this is apparently possible, ue 
have uoi sufficient knowledge of the structural alterations lo 
admit its probability, and as ibe very essence of the charac- 
teristic of the KoUari gall is to lose all trace of ila origin iu 
its progress of growth, even should the case have been so, it 
must rest unproved, 

Tbe matter, however, is very interesting as a clue to 
variations of structure, and some experiments on the regulta 
of stimulating or condensing the flow of sap in the early 
stages of the growth of KoUari galls, by ringing, or heading 
back the shoots, might give us some valuable physiological 
information. 

Judging from experiments with others of ilie Cyiiipidte, 
abnormal oripoailion might readily be effected. Aphilothrix 
radicis will oviposit in oak buds in captivity ; and on the 
13lh of December, in tbe last year, I was fortunate enough 
to capture two specimens ui' Biorhiza aplera in the very act 
of ovipositing in the buds of the branches of an old oak at 
about seven feet from the ground. Being anxious to secure 
the insects for identification beyond my own examination, I 
was obliged to draw down tbe boughs and break off the 
sprays, but even this did not disturb them, so that in one 
case 1 was able to watch the operation for some minutes, and 
in the other (as I slightly injured the creature iu gathering 
the spray) the ovipositor was just pressed from the bud, 
with an egg iu tbe aet of protrusion. One of the specimens 
subsequently (as far as could be seen through a tine net) 
proceeded with oviposition on two buds of an oak in my own 
garden; and as I have noted the then state of the spray, 
and isolated it, some curious results may be hoped for. 

On examining the buds, amongst whicb 1 first found the 
Biorhiza ovipositing, 1 found one to contain a mass of eggs, 
similar in their peculiar shape (which is elongated at one end, 
to a somewhat flask or stalked form), to others which I have 
taken from the abdomen of CyiiipidtB on previous occasions. 
These ! have placed, with the bud-scales (which shield them 
stilt, though broken from the bud-base), iu a smalt slit made 
in the bark below the ground level of the saiue oak in my 
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garden. At present the outside of the bud is sljll fresh, and 
as the contents of the eggs showed indications of the larval 
presence more than a nionlh ago, I hope that they have 
progressed so far as to give a prospect of some inforraalion as 
to the effects of larval action on the under-ground bark clearlj 
distinct from those of oviposition, 



DESCRIPTIONS OV OAK-GALLS. 
rorn Dr. (i. L. M*vn's 'Die Mitlfilearopaisehea Eichengalien.* 
By Edwakd a. Fitch. 
(CuDtiitaed thnn p. S^.J 
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8L Andrivag rnmuli, Linn6 (^ Teras amentorum, Harl.). 
— This really small, but almost always compound, gall may 
be found in May on the catkins of Quercus pedunculata or 
Q. Ka.<iilifiora, but particularly on Q. pubescens. Attached to 
the catkins we often see nut-sized or smallev woolly masses, 
which have altogether the appearance of white or brownish 
' yellow collon-woo! rolled together in a ball. If we unroll 
such a ball it falls into several smaller balls, each of which 
belongs to a single catkin flower. These smaller balls 
contain a hard uneven lump in the interior, which is about 
the size and shape of a millet-seed, hard and brown. Ten to 
twenty of these grow together on a deformed stalk. Each of 
hese small galls is hard, contains a larva-cell, and is covered 
vilh nitmerons very long hairs, originally sappy, but soon 
drying: these are malted together and twisted in the same 
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way aa ihe cottoii-^eed wool. We somelimes find on a Mly 
developed catkin one or mnre flowers deformed into a small 
ball, a single gall siirronnded with llie hairs. In many cases 
I have bred A. rarnuli from these; but last year from such 
galls, which occurred on Quercus sexsUifiara, I bred in. the 
third week of May a gall-fly which belonged to another 
species, and differed from it in having a black head and 
thorax: the abdomen brown above, yellow below; iha 
antenna yellow at the base, with the first half brown, and 
with yellow legs. Bui still further breeding is necessary in 
order to acqniru more knowledge of it. The yellow gall- 
flies appear towards the end of Mav and beginning of June. 
— G. L. Mavr. 

I have had more specimens of this " woolly" or " cotton" 
gall of the oak sent to ine to name than of any other species. 
It is very widely distributed, and generally common in 
Britain. It has been recorded from live Scotch counties, ifae 
most northern of which are Aberdeen and Inverness -shire. 
From galls collected on 7lh June (1875) the 6rst, A. rarnuli, 
emerged on the 24tb June; and it continued to do so in 
abundance till the second week in July. The parasites bred 
by me were Olynx gallanim, L., in great abundance: these 
all emerged the last week in June. Later came two species 
of PteTamalux, and a few specimens of a small green 
Callimoitie, with the ovipositor slightly shorter than the 
body. These may be a variety of C auralus, Fonsc, which 
is mentioned as a parasite of this species in Dr. Mayr's 
monograph. I also bred several Diclyopteryx Lceflingiana 
from these galls ; and Mr, Walker mentions Antkomyia 
{Homalomyia) canicvlaris as a dweller in them. Mayr 
remarks on the scarcity of Synergi, and says he only bred 
three specimens of S. facialis, H., and nine of S. mdiatus, 
Mayr, aUhough he had hundreds of the galls. I can confirm 
this, as amongst my numerous stores I do luit find a single 
Ramuli-breA Syneryus. He also bred two specimens of 
Ceioptres aralor, H., which emerged at the sarai' time, viz., 
June nilhe firsi year. — E. A. FnCH. 



COLLECTED OBSERVATIONS ON BRITISH SAWFLIES. 
By the late EowARn Newman. 
(Continued fmia p. 3H,) 
Phooeed we now again to divide the Hexapods by meta- 
morphosis and wing-character. Having once fully explained 
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their Irae striiclure, in having shown ihat they are projected 
and everted wind-pipes, on which a flying membrane is spread, 
in ihe same manner as skin on the projecled ribs of a Hying 
dragon (Draco volana) or sail-clolh on the ribs of a windmill, 
it will be useless to attempt the siibslitntion of any other 
term for that of wing. 

The beings then of which this paper treats possess an 
exo-skeleton, or external skeleton, six legs, and either two, 
four, or six wings, which are subject to metamorphosis, and 
which arrive al perfection and maturity by one or other of 
the following methods : — 

I. By passing through an aindrphous slate, — Amorpha, 
— in which Ihe penultimate state (or pupa, or chrysalis) is 
provided with neither month nor organs of locomotion, 
consequently it neither eats nor moves, nor does it bear any 
resemblance to the perfect state. We find that the exo- 
skelelOD, after it has been shed for the last time, exhibits 
some traces of the liberated imago, and that the various 
portions, or plaits, or cases, are easily separated, and often 
spontaneously dehised, the dehiscence taking place at 
perfectly natural fissures. Although the limbs, notwithstand- 
ing their change, and the divisions of the trunk are often 
thus obviously indicated on the exterior surface of the 
exo-skeleton, the penultimate cannot be said to bear any 
resemblance to the ultimate state. This class contains 
two subordinate classes or sub-classes, or as entomo- 
logists, with apparently great impropriety, often call 
them, "orders," a term which should be used, as it is in 
places, for associating those animals that possess similar 
natural characters, and have propensities in common : tbus, 
the Ferai amongst sucklers, the Accipitres amongst birds, 
the Carnivores amongst C'oieoptera, and Manlides amongst 
Orthoplera, are really natural orders, and precise equivalents 
one of the other; and each has an aquatic section, also 
equivalents of each other. This group, then, is divided 
into two minor groups by the number and clothing of the 
wings, ihiiB — (a) Lepidoptera, m which the imago has four 
wings, all of them covered with scales, (b) Dipteia, in which 
the imago has two wings only, and these are generally naked, 
but sometimes sparingly covered with hairs, or more or less 
seldom with scales: in j9i/j(ec« there are also two poisers, which 
seem the representative of a second pair of wings, but this is 
only a matter of opinion ; 1 am unable to prove them to be 
Bo; they possess, moreover, a pair of winglets, or lobes, one 
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at the base of each wing; the precise use of these wiiiglels 
has occasioned some sgieculatioii, but this matter also I luusl 
leave ill doubt, The peiiulliuiaie or pupa slate of Diptera is 
very differenl in different faTuilies; in some it someuliBt 
resembles that ol' certain Lepidoptera ; in utliei'N il is an 
oblong objeci, quite smooth, and lo'iking as though it had 
been turned in a lathe. 

2. By passing through a necromorphous state, — Necio- 
morp/ia, — in which the penultimate slate is provided wilb 
moulh and organs of locomolion, detached from the truuk 
throughout their length, but so swathed and enveloped in 
separate cases that it can employ neither. The resernblance, 
therefore, to the perfect insect is considerable, except io ihe 
want of locomotive power. This group cuntftitis two 
subordinate gronps, principally by tbe character of the fore 
wings: — (c) Ht/mPiioplera, ht which Ihe imago has usually 
four fully developed wings, which are membranous, naked, 
and without hairs or Kcales. (d) Coleoplera, in which 
the imago has two fully developed wings — the hind wings, 
and two wing-cases which cover the wings, and appear lo 
take the place of fore wings: they are invariably called 
elytra. These are not needed in flyiug; they are gently 
raised, some a very little, others to an angle of 45°, and 
others even more still ; but in all cases, when raised at all, 
they are sufficiently so to allow full play (or the hind and 
only pair ol membranous wings. Besides this power of just 
lifting the elytra, the insect seems entirely unable to move 
them, and the wings are never seen vibrating as in other 
insects; indeed they appear to want the systems (if muscles 
necessary for vibration. This want, which is perhaps a 
most distinctive character of beetles, seems lo have been 
overlooked by entomologists generally, although noticed by the 
late Mr. Dale in Slylops, which is a manifest Coleopteron, 

3. By passing through an isomorphous state, — Isomorpha, 
— in which all the stales are active and voracious, and of 
similar form to the imago, except in wing. The imago has 
four wings, all of them more or less coriaceous or leathery, 
and all more or less available for flight ; the fore wings are not 
merely raised lo allow free action of the hind wings, but 
even these share in the function of flight: this function is, 
however, scarcely performed with any energy, but is a sort of 
half-hearted performance, nolwilbslanding the wonderful 
migrations some of these insects perform. There are two 
subdivisions: — (e) Orlhopteni, ijaving powerful mandibles, 
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pretlotiimating on the Troiii segments, (he ochreous on the 9th 
to 13th Ee^meiitH. The head is also of these two colours, in 
about equal proportion. Dorsal liue ochreous, deeply edged 
with smoke-colour; there is a distinct while spot od the 
posterior part of the 3th, 7th, and 8th segmenls. There are 
no perceptible subdorsal lines, but a conspicuous ochreous 
line extends through the region of the spiracles. The ventral 
surface is of the same dull, dark, smoky brown as the dorsal 
area, but has a very pretty series of large, ochreous, 
crescentic marks throughout its entire length, and there is 
a very faint indication of a pale central line; the bairs are 
black. This larva spun a sliglil cocoon of loose threads; 
and the imago, a fine female specimen, emerged August 4lb. 
— G. T, PoHKiTT ; Highrovd House, Huddersfield; February 
6, 1878. 

Ledcopbasia sinapis at rrst. — Had my dear friend, the 
late Edward Newman, ever mentioned to me that Leiicophasia 
sinapis had never been observed at rest, as slated by Mr. 
Whittle in the 'Entomologist' lor March (Entom. xi. 69), 1 
should have given him the result of my experience of this 
species. When Fembury, near Tunbridge Wells, was visited 
by me every year for the purpose of collecting Lepidoptera, 
1 have often seen the insect at rest, and many of the speci- 
mens in my cabinet were so captured. It was my practice to 
resort to the woods frequently at night, and by the artificial 
light of my lantern 1 found that L. sinapis was more easily 
seen at rest at that time than during the day. Its appearance 
was then conspicuous by the sides of the drives; aud it 
invariably carried its wings closed over the back, as is the 
case with all the Pieridie with which 1 am acquainted. I am 
inclined to think thnt the specimen seen by Mr. Whittle had 
but recently emerged from the chrysalis, and that its wings 
were limp.— J. Jenner Wgih; 6, Haddo Villas, Blackhealh, 
March 3, 1878. 

Spring Captures, 1878.— While staying in Norlblk, at 
Lord Walsingham's, during the last week in February, I 
took a male speciiiien of iS'ffssia hispidaria: aud also saw Hying 
round the hall-lights Hybernia leucophearia and H. pro- 
gemmaria. In Kpping Forest i\. /uBpidarin, Phigalia 
pilosaria, Amphydiisin prodrumartu, and H. leuaophearia. 
In ihistle-slems, in same locality, larvee and pup^e of Ephip- 
piphora scutttfana, commonly. This is, 1 believe, tbe first 
lime jV. hispidaria has been recorded from Norfolk. — Thos. 
Eedlk; 40, Goldsmith Row, Hackney Road, E., March, 
1876. 
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Earlv appearance op Insects. — The effects ol ihe mild 
vriiiter we have just passed are now to be noticed in ihe 
uuLisually early appearance of some of our spring species of 
insects; and, should we not experience any very sharp froste 
or a long continuance of east winds, entomologists may look 
forward lo a season that promises to be a much more 
successful one than we have enjoyed of late years. On the 
3rd of March I saw a very lively specimen of Gonepteryx 
rhamtti in a garden at Wandsworth ; and a single specimen 
of Biston hirtaria and Hemerophila abruptaria in a London 
Square this morning. These are the earliest dates at which 1 
have ever observed these species. Last week a specimen of 
Mamestra brassiere was brought to me, which had flown iu 
through an open window: it was in fine order, and had 
evidently only recently emerged from the pupa. — Walter P. 
Weston; 1, Duncan Terrace, N., March 20, 1878. 

Selenia illdstearu. — I have already at this early period 
of the season bred six specimens of Selenia illustraria, one 
of which is a small female exceedingly rich iu colour. This 
is unusually early, and possibly forebodes an exceptional 
season. — J. R. Wellman; 14, Portland Place North, Clap- 
ham Road, March 16, 1878. 

Sericoris DotiBLbOAVANA. — Willie collecting during the 
last week in July, 1877, on the hanks of the River Bure, 
Norfolk, 1 found ISericoris Donbledayana not infrequently. 
This species may easily be overlooked, as it Hies gently 
amongst marsh-lern (Lastrea thelypteris), bog-myrtle (Myrica 
gale), and reeds, in the late afternoon sunshine, it is neces- 
sary to separate the stems and actually look for the moths, so 
little do they rise above the under-growth. They were in 
beautiful condition at this dale. — E. G. Mekk ; 56, Brompton 
Road, London, S.W. 

Hedsimene FiMBRiANA. — A fine female of this species 
appeared in one of my cages on the 20tb of February last, 
being the earliest dale of appearance that has come under my 
notice. — W. Machin ; 22, Argyle Road, Carlton Square, E,, 
February 23, 1878. 

^CHMIA DENTELtA AND EPHIPPIPHOBA NltiRICOSTANA. — 

At the end of Mai, 1866, 1 beat from the flowers of the 
common elder four fine specimens of jEckmia dentella ; and 
from the same hedge, ai Plumstead, six specimens oi Ephip- 
piphora nigricostana, which had evidently but recently 
emerged from pupte. I have since reared the iaiier species 
from the roots of Slachys sijlvaticu. — Id. 
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Silpha opaca, under carrion, abundant. S. nigrita^ under 
carrion, abundant. S. atrata^ under carrion, abundant. 
Hister neglectuSy sweeping, abundant. H. cadaverinus, 
sweeping, abundant. Aphodius fossor, common, river bank. 
Apion assimiley common. Chrysomela didymata, common. 
Telephorus discoidens, foliage, common. T. JlavilahriSy 
foliage, common. T, testaceus, foliage, common. T. hicolor^ 
foliage, common. T, nigricans, foliage, common. Elater 
cinnaharinusy under stone, scarce. Phyllobius oblongus, 
common. P, uni/ormis, common. Necrobia ru/lpes, common. 
Caiops tristis, common. — Thomas Brunton; Glenarm Castle, 
Lame, North of Ireland, January, 18, 1878. 

Aromia moschata — I have just noticed" the capture of 
Aromia moschata^ in Dumfriesshire, mentioned in the 
December 'Entomologist' (Entom. x. 304). Although this is 
the first instance 1 have heard of the perfect insect in Scot- 
land, 1 may mention that, in the July number of the ' Scottish 
Naturalist' for 1875, I notified the capture, in Haddington- 
shire, of the larvae of the above-mentioned insect. — A. Buchan- 
Hepburn; Junior Carlton Club, February 1, 1878. 

Ranatra linearis attacking Carp Eggs. — In the last 
session of the Naturforschende Gesellschaft of Gorlitz, the 
President, Dr. Peck, made an interesting communication on a 
newly-discovered enemy of the carp. It appears that large 
numbers of the spawn of this fish are attacked by the water-bug 
(Ranatra linearis), which fastens itself firmly on the back of 
its prey with its fore feet, and by means of its sharply-pointed 
trunk sucks out the small amount of blood in the young 
organism. A series of experiments, conducted in some large 
establishments for fish culture, show that the only method of 
fighting this new foe is to drain the ponds dry and re-stock 
them with fish. — ' Nature.' 

Failure of Trifolium incarnatum. — It is well known 
that Trifolium incarnatum soon after its appearance above 
ground suddenly disappears. In common with many others 
I have been at a loss to account for this. It was explained 
by a friend of mine drawing my attention to a small brown 
insect, something like a beetle, about a quarter of an inch 
long, which found a refuge in the top joint of the stubble, 
on which the seed is usually drilled without being moved by 
the plough. I sent some specimens to Mr. Murray, who 
for some years has devoted his attention to destructive 
insects, and whose death I was sorry to see recorded. 
Mr. Murray pronounced the insect to be of a destructive 
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nature lo pea and otlier crops. This season we slightly 
skimmed the stubble, and got HH of the wJieal-sialks as well 
as we could. The plant on laud so treated has not failed, 
though near at hand that drilled on the unmoved stubble ha> 
failed, in which cases 1 found the insect in its place of 
refuge, the first joint of the straw left as stubble. This may 
be known to olhers, though new to me.— J.C. CLtJTTEKBDCK. 

[This little insect depredator was probably SHones, which 
is so loud of hiding in the stnbble. The wholi; proceeding! 
are altot^ether confirmatory of my remarks (Enlora. x. 218). 
E. A. F.] 

National Entomological Exhibition. — This Exhibition 
was held al ihe Royal Aquarium, Westminster, March 9th to 
33rd, and was highly successful. It has been found impos- 
sible to furnish an adequate report this month, but an 
interesting paper will appear in the May number. — Ed. 




Illustrations of Varieties of British Lepidoplera. By 
S. L. MosLEY. Part I. Huddersfield, 1878. 

Mr. Mosley deserves every credit for the manner in which 
he has brought out the first part of this curious series. It 
requires mncli confidence on the part of an author now-a-days 
lo issue a book consisting principally nf plates, all coloured 
by his own hand. In this hrsl number are six plates, repre- 
senting the genera Colias, Smerinihus, Callimorpha, ChetotUa, 
Liparis, and Abraxas. The best figures are those of Colias 
Edusa and Abraxas grassulariata. In colouring his plates 
Mr. Musley has been generally successful ; but we would 
suggest that the letterpress descriptions might with advantage 
be extended, especially with regard lo localities of capture, 
and any circumstances likely to lead lo our ascertaining the 
causes of these sports of Nature. We suppose there is some 
difficulty in obtaining subjects for this work, for several have 
already been recently figured, and others are not so 
exceptional as we might expect; but this improvement in 
choice will increase as ihe work becomes better known. 
Altogether the author may be congratulated on his effort in 
the cause of Science, He sets a good example to the many 
who will look river his book with more than passing 
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VARIETY OF CIDARIA SUFFUMATA. 
By John T. Carrington. 




ClDAKlA SUFFUMATA (VARIETY). 

The very beautiful example, an extraordinary variety, of 
Cldaria suffumata, from which the accompanying figure is 
drawn, is kindly lent by Mr. Geo. T. Porritt, of Huddersfield. 
It was captured at Almondbury, near Huddersfield, where it 
was disturbed from amongst underwood, in May, 1871. The 
carefully- drawn figure, given above, renders unnecessary any 
description of the very marked variation from the type of 
C suffumata in this specimen. It may be well to remind 
our readers that, excepting in the well-known unicolorous 
form {Ficeata), this species is not usually prone to variation. 



FIRST NATIONAL ENTOMOLOGICAL EXHIBITION. 

This Exhibition was held at the Royal Aquarium, West- 
minster, from the 9th to the 23rd of March, and attracted the 
attention of numerous entomologists, besides being of con- 
siderable interest to the general public. 

The following gentlemen accepted the invitation of the 
Royal Aquarium Society to act on the Committee : — Sir 
Sidney Smith Saunders, C.M.G. (chairman) ; J. Jenner 
Weir, F.L.S. (vice-chairman); Sir Thomas Moncreiffe, Bart. ; 
G. W. Bird; Edwin Birchall, F.L.S. ; Fredk. Bond, F.L.S. ; 
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J. B. Hridginaii ; 8. J. Capper; John T. Cariiiigluu ; Kev. 
H. Harpur Crewe, M.A. ; Rev. T. W. Daltry, M.A. ; Thomas 
Eedle; G. Elisha ; E. A. Fitch; Battershell Gill, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.; H. Goss, F.L.S. ; Rev. Joseph Greene, M.A.; 
Noah Greening ; C. S. Gregson ; W. L. Horley ; W. F. Kirby; 
\V. H. Lowe, M.D., F.R.C.R ; Rev. O. P. Cambridge, AJ.A.; 
G. T. Porrill, F.L.5S. ; J. A. Power, M.A., M.D. ; W. Presl; 
J. G. Ross; Frederick Smith; Samuel Stevens, F.L.S. ; 
Howard Vaughan ; J. R. Wellman ; W. P. Weston; and F. 
Buchanan White, M.D., F.L.S. Most of the London Ento- 
mological and Microscopical Societies sent delegates to 
discuss the necessary preliminaries. Mr. A. B. Farn gave his 
services as Secretary ; and a sub-Committee was afterwards 
elected by the general Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Carrington, Farn, Meek, Vaughan, Jenner Weir, Wellman, 
and Weston, upon whom fell the task of compiling I he 
Catalogue, the assortment of the cases exhibited, and the 
whole of the general arrangements. The management of 
the Exhibition, after the opening, was carried out by 
Mr. Carrington. 

All orders of insects were well represented ; and tlie 
invitation to exhibit was most cordially responded to by 
nuuierous entomologists from all parts of the country, many 
of whom sent the whole of, and others very extensive 
selections from, their cabinets. 

In the Coleoptera were the complete collections of 
Dr. Power, and of the late T. Wilkinson, of Scarborough, 
exhibited by Mr. E. G. Meek ; and the Curculionid<B 
of Mr. S. Stevens. Mr. G. C. Champion also sent the 
greater pari of his collection, which certainly bears away 
the palm for ils beauty of arrangement. Amongst his 
nmnerous rarilies were esjjccially noticeable two out of 
ihi' four known specimens oi Anuira alpiua ; a series of 
Harpalus ^-puNctatus ; single specimens (unique as British) 
of Leptusd teslaceu, Aleochara hyhmnica^ Cardiophorus 
rttjipea, Howalola eyreyia, and //. rufotestacea ; three 
exanij)les of the rare Euiiis hirim; two Compsochilus 
palpdlia; and specimens of ihe two rarest species oi Apho- 
dins — A, scroja and A» consputtis. There were also examples 
of Phosphceinis hemipterus, Auihicua bimacidalus^ a series of 
Lytnni'xylon navalcy and an almost perfect collection of 
Anifiotomidcdy including two out oi* the three known specimens 
of Anisotona paliens, and fine series of Ayaricophagus and 
Colenis, 
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the rarer species may be named Prosopin cornutn anil 
P.tarieyala; Andrenu ffallorfiaiia, A,Jero.v, A. nioii^eletta, 
and A.polila; Haliclus nexcinctus, Macropis Inbiala: the 
imique speciinen of Hophilen '/uinguespinwius, capiiired U»[ 
year at G nestling, near Hastings i S'omada JirtdipnaMiami, 
A', armata, A', bacatla, and A'. Roberjealiiifia ; (Jsmi/i 
parietina, Heriades h-uncorum, and Megachih pyrinn. 
There was also a remarkable hennaphrodiie of Ant/iup/iora 

ervorum, having the left side male, with the intermediate 
leg elongated and fiinged, whilst the opposite leg was of the 
.ordinary female lype^ as well as bcrmaphrodile examples of 
Audrena nitidn, Aumada buccal a, and Apia metlijica. 
The humble-bees contained a splendid series iif Bombu* 
SmilhiaiiuSf and four examples of B. pomorum, not in oilier 
British collections. The Formicidm contained every known 
spflcies found in this country. The drawers of fossorial 
Hymenoptern were full of rare species, especially flJethoca 
ichneumunoides, Pompilus sericattis and P. nolalus, Ceropilex 
variegata, Aporus unicolor and A. J'emorala, Miscophu* 
bicolo7- and J\J. maritimus ; also Artala stigma. Among the 
f'espidtBwetn a fine series oflhe very local Eumenex coarctala; 
and of Odynerus Itevipes and Vespa arhorea, huth being 
first discovered by Mr. Smith. The tongues of the genera of 
bees accompanied the insects j exhibiling in a very iustructire 
manner the gradual development of thai organ, from the 
short, blunt, wasp-lilte tongue of the genus Coile/es, lo the 
elongate form found in the groups Anthophoia and Bombun. 

Sir Sidney S. Saunders lent u collection of Grecian 
Hymeiioptera, with their galleries and cells formed in the 
stems of various briars, as well as their parasites and larvie. 
Amongst them were specimens of Otiiiia tridentala. Mega- 
chile cetiliuncularis, and the beautiful blue-black Xylocopa, 
cyaiiescetis ; a fine series of the narrow- bodied Hapfiioglosia 
eumeij aides ; and Psiliglosna odyneroides, in which the sexes 
are remarkably distinct. 

Amongst the remaining insects in this group were two 
drawers ol aculeate Hymenoptura, sent by Mr. Goodman; 
and some British Hymenoptera, by Mr. Mapteslon. 

As might be expected, iVoni the large number of entomo- 
logisis who devote iheir atlenlion lo the British Lepidoplera, 
ilie cases containing insects of this group were verv 
numerous, and included selections from nearly every large 
cattection. 

The Diuriii of Mr. S. Sleiens wert very fine, and exceed- 
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inKly rich in varieLies, containing, amongst msuT others, a 
\f.vy fine herruaphiodile Colias Ed una ; two varieties of 
Vaiies-ia Cariiiii, similar to the fignre in Nfiwinan's ' British 
BiilterflicB,' one of ihem being very large and brightly 
coloured. There were also black varieties of LimetiUii 
Sibylla; some extraordinary Saiyrui Jatiira, in which the 
ground colour is entirely blanched, and others with a large 
colourless patch in each wing; awhile variety of 5, Tithnnun; 
!i uiagniUcenl row of fourteen Polyommatti* dUpar; some 
dusky and white examples of P. Pkltsas; an herm aphrodite 
Lyctena Alexig^ having the wings on the left side female, and 
lui ihe right side male ; other varieties of L. Ali^xis, L. AiJoins, 
Syric/ifhtis alveolun var. Lavalera, and some hone-colotired 
fiexperia Unea, 

Mr. P. H. Hai-per, F.H.C.S., exhibited a case showing the 
remarkable extent to which Colias Edusa is prone to vary, 
including every gradation from the typical Edusa to tlie 
whitesl-colonred examples of the variety Helice, and most of 
Ihem captured during the past year. 

In the drawers shown by Mr. G. W. Bird were a fine 
series of Apalitra Iris and its larvse, from Kent; and a 
spleiHiid row of Vanessa Atitiopa, five of which were captured 
in Norfolk, three in Yorkshire, and one each in Leicestershire 
and Essex. 

Mr. C. A. Briggs showed a remarkable collection of 
varieties ol the genua Lycieiin, iucludiug one hermaphrodite 
L. Effort, having the wings ou the right side male, and on 
the lelt female; also numerous varieties of £,. alexis, B.n6 two 
herniaplirodites, both having the wings on the left side male, 
and on the right female; a reinarkableseriesof varieties of both 
upper and under sides of L. adonis, including two females, 
having streaks of the male colouring; and L. carffdoii, w\\h 
the distinct blue and brown forms of the feuiale. 

Among the other specialities were an entirely black variety 
of Arye (/a/tt/Aea, belonging to iMr, Farn ; and two varieties 
of Cotine Edusa, from the collection of Mr. W. P. Weston, the 
one having the wings on the right side the lariety Helice, and 
on the left the typical Eilnsa; and the other with the anterior 
wings Helice, and the jjoslerior wings Edusa. 

The Rev. Windsor IJambrough exhibited a drawer of 
rarities, including hermaphrodite Colias Edusa ; a remarkable 
variety of Vanessa ■arlicee, in which the usual black markings 
were concentrated into four continent blotches; varieties of 
Lijceeiia < 'ort/ili>/i imd /,. mjesHx ; and ihe specitiieu of 
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HUM Ml iIk' iiusije&bioii of Hi. Bart]ioloiii<;w's Hospital. Mr. W. 
H.Thutinhwa'tie exhiliiwA *\3Bcimens of Heliolhig scuioxa aail 
Noclua flamiHalra: Lapeiiii'i Duinerili and Mtiyt/arada 
uniniiiilix Trom Deviiimliire, in 1H77. All ibe above, except 
L. J)uiufriU, Mere, it is slated, taken at lighl. 

Ml'. Prest, on behdl of thti Y'orkshire Naturalists' Sociel}', 
broutibt lip a very coiiipjetc (.oHectton, iiicludinfc use PierU 
Daplidice ; four Vaneiim Aiifiopu, from Yorkshire ; six 
I.ycmna Aciii, lukeii at Cariliff in 1H77; two Deilep/tiU 
Eaphorbia: one D.liiieala: a Bttries of D. Galii; three 
Chanocampa celerio, two of whicb were taken in Yorkshire, 
and the other in Berwickshire ; a Lasiocaiiipa ilicifotia, froiu 
near Ripon ; local forms of Hepialus velteda ; sonitt streaky 
varieties of Anlia lubiicipedn ; an lienuRphrodile Eptotie 
vesperluria; single specimens of blupithecia extenaaria 
(Yorkshire, 1»73) and Eultolia mmniata {Yorkshire, 1S72); 
some remarkable melaniu varieties of Eupitkecia albi- 
pUHctala; specimens o( Platypteryx siculit, Dict'anura 
bicaipis, Acronyulit aliii, Xylina cott/'armix, and many other 
rarities. Also a web, spnn by the larvae ul Eplteslta elutella, 
uearly eight feel long and four leei wide, found on the walls of 
a chicory warehouse in York, and described in a foruaer 
inimbei' of the ' Eniomologisl.' ll may be added that when 
twisted into a rope-like form this web had supported a weight 
of fifty-six pounds. 

Mr. £. G. Meek eiihibited two drawers of insects from the 
Moulh-wesl coast of Ireland, containing amongst others a 
series of Procris alalives, of which ii was remarkable that 
both sexes were the same size; also a selection of Lttpi- 
doplera from Sootlaud, includinR a long series of Noclau 
Kobnnu, N. neylecla, Pachiiobia hyperboren, Hadeiia ylauca, 
Tmiiocmnpa yolhicina, and Aiiarla vielanopu, ; and a drawer 
containing Crambus uligtHosellas and Sc/iwnobiusyiganteUug, 
and other insects from the Norfolk fens. 

Amongst the other numerous Macro- Lepidopteia were ihe 
exhibits of Mr. J, Bryant, couiaining a remarkable variety of 
Lasiocaiiipa quercifulia: of Mr. VV. Harper, containing 
Aryynriis Luthoiiia, taken al Darenih Wood in 1808, and 
specimens ofDeilephUa Galii, Cyinatophora oculaiis, Ayrotta 
Aahworlhii, and Plusia oi ichakeu ; and of Mr. F. Barilelt, 
with a pale variety of {.iparit dispar, C'ymaCv/i/iora dtlula 
and variety, Leucania alMputivUi, TriphiBiui xiibsequa; aud 
the specimen uf Euperia J'ulvayo taken in Higligate Wood 
in IS70. 
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their natural BiirroundiDgs. I noticed this disposition ctspe- 
cially in Catocala iiupla and Bixton hirtaria, two larvw 
which, in llie newer squares of western London, occur 
together, and are occasionally found side by side on the 
trunks of rarious species of poplar, willow, &c. On the 1 4th 
of June I found six larvae of C, nupta on a small hough of 
willow : ihey were a little over a quarter of an inch in length, 
of a pale brown colour, with no perceptible markings. These 
1 put into a glass pan with their food and some old flannel, 
as I had before noticed their fancy for rcNling on damp 
pieces, which at one time I had wound round the stalks of 
their food to keep it fresh: they are fond of lying close 
against it, clasping it wilfa all their legs, of which the first 
two pairs are conspicuous from their length, whilst the rest 
are partly hidden by the curious fringe above them; they 
hide themselves in a fold of the danoel when about to moult. 
These six larva never gained in colour; iheir markings were 
scarcely to be traced; they remalued very little darker than 
the flannel during the whole of this stage of their existence. 

After I had had these larv^ a short lime I found another 
on the same bough, quite different in appearance and 
character. It was very dark, mottled with gray and black; 
the cilia more conspicuous, probably owing lo the dirt it had 
collected in crawling about the bough. This larva had 
recently moulled. I put it in with the others; and when in 
time it went down into the flannel lo change its skin 1 
watched for its reappearance with interest, wondering 
whether conGnement would modify ihe colour. Its new coal 
was several shades paler than the skin it had cast; and by 
the lime it was full fed its colour was exactly similar lo the 
others. 

In the early part of July I found several nearly full-led 
larvie on the trunks of trees — willow, I^nibardy poplar, and 
one on balsam poplar (possibly ihis last larva may have 
crawled from a neighbouring willow, as il never touched the 
leaves of balsam poplar with which it was supplied, preferring 
the same fare as its companions). These larvie were close 
against the tree, in little hollows in the bark ; when touched 
they turned fiercely round, swinging their beads from side to 
side, intimating very clearly iliat they had a strong obji^ction 
to being touched, and that they meant lo do battle for their 
liberty. When 1 had goi them safely off ihey continued to 
wriggle, trying lo start from my hand, as if Ihey had some 
dim consciousness of their future powers of flight. These, 
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scores of bushes, only to dislodge an odd une now and then, 
and these were no suoner hi the unibrella than they were 
blown out again. Hnwever, by " pegging" at it, I found odd 
bushes in sheltered corners that yielded as many as I 
cared for. The same occnrred with Macroc/iila marffinetla 
the worst, scrubbiest bushes yielded most. Nothing else 
turned onl, "^^ odd Zellerin /lepariella ; and on the grass 
beneath, a little while speck now and then was seen ; iheae 
were the little dehcate Etachista triseriatella at rest, a 
perlect httle ermine (Yponomeuta) in the markings and 
general appt^arance. 

I now paid a visit to our marehes for Crambua conlami- 
nellus. from the last week in July to end of the first week in 
August, and only got twentv-eight specimens — about one 
evening's work. There was one remarkable circumstance 
some years since : esery veneer 1 took was C. conlaminellus; 
now the same place yields twenty of the common C. tristeltttt 
to one of the former. The Crambidte begin to fly about nine 
o'clock in the evening most Ireely, and long after dark, in 
the bare marshes. One seldom gets a calm night. I had one 
only, and then I met with twenly-foiir specimens of an 
Elachislai?), which 1 think will want a name. It is ideolical 
with specimens I took at Uowth, and near Fleetwood, some 
years ago. 1 hope lo breed it, as [ have now the larvK 
feeding. The same night a light Tortrix flew past me; it 
was too dark to see what it was, but I fell pretty sure it was 
Eupcecilia mannitma. 1 was anxious lo settle when I got 
home whether I had the prize or not: however it turned tip 
a pretty fair male E. manniana. This was quite five weeks 
late. 

1 found molhs scarce everywhere, so I set off lo Arnside, a 
nice little village on the opposite side of Morecambe Bay lo 
Grange, a place in which I had never collected, to enjoy 
myself and prospect about, and be for once a prospective 
idler, so that when good moth limes come again 1 should 
know the country. 1 mounted the hill behind the village 
and hit a yew tree, and out flew Eupilhecia sobrinata, I 
might say by the dozen; they were so abundant that I 
ceased lo hit either the yews or the juniper ; they were such 
a pest, quite a contrast to the opposite, Witherslack, side. 
The sun came out; and here was flying freely Amphysa 
gernitiiiana, and Peronea aspersana in profusion. I had my 
net in ray pocket (never without), and a few scores of boxea 
ihal were soon filled, A couple of days later I went well 
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Blocked with both big and little boxes, as I saw F.rrhiit 
Blandiiia were slretcbing themselves, quilts limp and in such 
splendid order that 1 could not help taking a nice series: 
one, with a pale yellow patch instead of the brown in the 
upper wing. Now comes a clap of thunder; all goes dark 
around, and I had to begin to look lor a plaice of shelter. A 
heavy shower; and then all is quite calm. Now the 
moths are all alive, and so am I. Whilst sheltering I 
was watching among some Rosa spitiosissima, expecting 
Spilonota amaemtna to turn up. 1 was soon amongst 
them, and boxed about a score. The Hay slill keeping dark 
i found an old crab tree, 1 may say, full of Argyrestkia 
andereggiella ; I boiced eighty, as quickly as I could keep at 
work, they were so easily seen on a dark day ; but when the 
sun is bright you cannot see this silvery species at all. Next 
1 gave a thump at a young oak: a moth darts out to the 
ground. I follow it, thinking it is a flight that I had not 
seen for years: there it was — a splendid male Slilbia 
anomala. It seemed to know 1 was looking at il: up it got, 
and made a dart over a stone wall ; but my net secured il. I 
saw another, but lost il. Larentia olieaia was in abundance, 
but worn. 

Another visit, about the 13Lh, I went lo look for Lyctena 
corydon — to see it alive; but no luck. It used to abound 
along with the Erebia Blandiiia, but none have been seen 
for years, i am informed. However, 1 took Ephippiphora 
signatana, Cleodora cglixella, and Gelechia rhombella ; the 
two latter first time in the north. Elachisla adidtetla was 
in abundance. Altogether Aruside seemed lo be the best 
place for numbers that I had been at. 

Last year, a week later, when it was blowing a gale, Mr. 
Threlfal! and I found several Yponotneula plumbeliit sheltering 
beneath a spindle tree; and on the lop of Aruside Knot, in 
a (ir wood, some very fine dark Pluteita craci/erelta, a 
queer place for a turnip feeder. By the way, a young friend 
of mine took twelve Argyiinis Adippe and one Tfiecla 
hetulte one day, at Aniside. 

The junipers in this district grow lo twelve feel high, 

and are capital shelter for moths. There were plenty of 

Argyreslhia auriileiitella and some Coriidum cuculipen- 

\.meUti. Tlie fine fir woods, also, will no doubt yield well 

with a good season. 

(To he eniitinued.) 
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DESCRIPTION'S OF OAK-GALLS. 

iiim Dr. (i. L. Mivr's ' Diu MitUleiiropiii!irh-!D ^ 

Bv EnwAED A. Fitch. 

nrA from p. SB.; 
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^H 82. Antiricus ameiili, Gir. — The snial), inconspicuous gall 

^r ■■>ay ^t' lountl aboiiL Lhe middle of May, attached to a male 

flnwev of Queicun nensilijiorn or Q. pubesceim. Ii is ovirorm, 
sharply rounded at lhe base, somewhat elongate, and 
bluiiily-poiuted at the unattached end. It is at lhe moBt ' 
2 niillinielres long and 1 millimetre thick. At liiiit greenish, 
then brownish in voionr, and tolerably thickly covered with 
bristly, simple and sliorl, yellow hairs. It is not sncculent, 
thin-walled, and contains a large larval chamber without en 
inner gall. Dr. Girand's opinion, that this gall is developed 
from a stamen, admits of no doubt, as we often find the 
altered portions ol Lhe anlher, sometimes peculiarly fornied 
(for instance, in lhe shape of twu slight swellings divided by 
a fuirow), on the side of the upper half of the gall; bo that, 
therefort^, the slauieii with (he counectiie is changed into the 
gall. The gall appears singly or in greut inunbers on a 
calkin with lhe male flovrers: at the fall of the bloom these 
catkins are generally fresh, and often somewhat thickened ; 
Lhe stalk is also not iincommunly bent at Llie spul where the 
galls occur, Tlie yellow gall-flies bile themselves out, 
thniugh the rind of the gall, dnring the latter half of May c 
g of June; while the galls themsehes, often togi 
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rilis Uule catkiti-Kall, wiiluh Troin its size would le^idily 
escape ob<eri aliiui, has ;iIreaHy lieen recordeil as Bviljsh. 
Dr, Giraiid obuinecj the gall-flics by thousands I'roui the 
16lh lo ihe ■24(h of May, but 1 find no mention of any 
parasitfs, — E. A. Fitch. 

83. Audricas occallas, Tscht-k. (Verh. zool. lid. Ges., 
IS7I, p. 797).— In the latter half of May, when ibe 
slamiDifei'oiis catkins of Queicas pitbfscens are };enei*ally 
fully develojieH, we may sometimes find some which are 
still undeveloped. This calkin bloom, on account of the 
non-development of the floiver-slalk, biicomes spheiical, and 
is more or Ifss surrounded, at the liase as well as at the 
sides, by the divided but crowded bud-scales. If we dom- 
remove a portion oi' the anthers und perianth, so that the 
fiower-stalk is laid bare, we shall see one lo three reddish 
brown ^alls, of about the size of a millet-seed, in the middle 
o!' the calkin, generally on the lop of ihe si ightlv- thickened 
stalk, which is only from 2 to i'B millimetres long, When 
the flower-bud produces more ihun one catkin, either each 
of ihem contains one or two galls, or ihe.one producing 
galls remains spherical, whilst the olfaers become fully 
developed. The gall itself is very like thai of Aiidricus 
aiiieiili. It is 2 to 2'5 miitimelres long, oviform, pointed at 
the upper end as well as at the base, reddish brown ; at the 
base it is smooth, or covered with small, extremely short, 
stiff bristles, whilst on the upper half it is thickly covered 
quite to the apex with long, rather sofl, red-brown and 
yellow hairs. I'erianth leaves may ulten be found springing 
from the gall, but i can detect no anthers. The periphery 
of the gall, like- that of .f. auienti, is thin, and enelcjses the 
larva chamber, or inner gall. The gall-fly leaves the gall in 
May, during ihe blooming Lime, — G, L. Mayr. 
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Vanessa Antiopa in Surklv, — A friend uf mine, Mr. 
Bodkin, who is an artist in this neighbourhood, has to. day 
brought me a remarkably fine specimen of Vanesm Aiiliopa, 
which he caught, on April 5lh, in a wood about tour miles 
from this village. It is very perfect, and none ilie worse for 
its winter hibernaliou. — E. Capkon ; Shere, near Guildford, 
April 16, 1878. 

CoLiAS Edusa in AniiL,— On April I8lh, tliis year, 1 .saw 
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nel or box with me, and the insect was in consequence 
considembly damaged. The monieiil ol" capture 1 thought 
it was H. pelligeia, bill Ibund out il was not when 1 j^ot 
home, haviug that insecl iu my cabinet. The specimen has 
since been identified as Helitithis armigera. — V. R. Pkrkins; 
54, Gloucester Street, Pimlico, April 4, 1S7R. 

A RUN' TO Epping Fohest. — On Easier Monday I went 
dowu to Chingford, where I arrived about 19 a.ni, 1 walked 
over to Fair Meed Bottom, which I found terribly wet from 
the effects of the late heavy rains. Tlie weather, however, 
being warm, T pnl up my net, and went lo work lapping the 
bushes for Mitro-Lepidoplern. I took a fine series of 
PeTilliii obscuripU7tclella and Chrysocorin /estalie/la ; and 
from the numerous Elachixla potliitnriella, vthich 1 disturbed, 
I secured one beaulifu) female. I also met wilh the follow- 
ing : — Swnmmerdaiina complpUa and S.pyrella, Incurvaria 
masculelta, Litliocolleih corylifoliella, and ime or two other 
LHhocolletis which 1 have not yet examined. A fair speci- 
men of Atiticlea derivata dew out; and a female Aleucis 
piclatia, which I have retained in the hope of getting eggs. 
— William Macbin; 22, Argvle Road, Carltou Square, E., 
April 25, 1878. 

BoTYS TERREALls Bred, — Ou March 4th 1 went into my 
breeding-room, — a very cold one, wilh seldom any sun ; 
judge of my surprise at seeing a fine B. terrealis at rest 
on the window. At the same lime I saw the larva crawling 
about in my flower-|i(ils: I fancy it is one that should 
have come out last July. Finding this led me to look iu my 
jars and other breeding apparatus, when I saw Eupithecia 
pumilata had ventured out also. — J. B. Uodgeinson j 
15, Spring Bank, Preston, April 1, 1878. 

Intoxicated Insects, — During the fine and glorious 
evenings which we experienced in July, 1878, 1 was some- 
what amused by the nocturnal visits of a certain Trtfphwna 
proiiubu. While collecting at sugar in the early part of the 
month, a friend called my attention to ihts peculiar hut 
ragged iiidividua), which was fully enjoying our sweets. )u 
due course he became intoxicated, and had lo give wav to 
the obvious result; but naturalists tell us that alcohol acU 
upon the lower forms of animal life exactly in ihe same way 
as it does upon man. Now if we admit this, then we have a 
right to believe that its excessive use will tend lo shorten an 
insect's life : wbelherit was so with \h\»pronuba is a question 
ihat puzzles me, as for more than three weeks this dissipated 
character took every opportunity of utsiug our sugar, and 
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there we limnti hiiu five oi mx times a week as drunk d» 
usual. However, 1 atii inclined to think that Uie ulcoholii: 
mixture noiirished liim, »n much so tliai he lived to a longer 
periud than the usual term ; and proliably his career was 
then cut short simply by the ravages of some inseelirorous 
creature. — H, T. UoBSoN, jun, ; New Maiden, Surrey. 

[We remember Irting su^^ar every suilable night through a 
mild winter, and seeing u cerlaiii specimen of Ceraslis vac- 
vitiii, which we hud marked, at the sugared tree on upwards 
of fifty occasions, and only lust sight of it about the liiiddle 
of April.— Ed.] 

GttetN Haiht Lauvm. — At the Febniafy meeting of the 
Entomological Society Sir John Lubbock is reported tu have 
read a paper " On the Coluuring of British Calerpillais," in 
which be slated lljal no haiiy caterpdtars are green. Now I 
thiuli this is trying to prove lou much. A not uncommon 
variety of the larva ol Acronycla leporiiia is a beautiful pale 
green, covered with rather lung, snft white hair. Again, 1 
suppose Sir John would call the caterpillar of the emperor 
moth, Salurnia pavoiiia-muwr, a hairy caterpillai : thiii, 
when full grown, is always some shade of green. At the 
same meeting Sir John stated that the bright eoloratioit and 
hirsute jacket of hairy larvae acted as a warning that the 
species was inedible. Uow is it, then, that the cuckoo seems 
to prefer hairy and bright-coloured larvre to smooth ones? 
Last autumn, when slaying at Tresco Abbey, in the Scilly 
Isles, 1 was informed that a few years since a bee-eater, 
Merops apiasler, visiled the islands in the autumn, and 
remained lor some time. Us principal food was the larva of 
the fox-uioih, Lasiocampa rabi, one of the hairiest of hairy 
larvs. Il was Irequently seen to seize the larva:, beat them 
to death agaiuit the ground, as a thrush does a wiirm, and 
then swallow them whole. — [Rev.] H, HahPDU Crewk; 
Drayton- Beauchamp Rectory, Tring, April 5, J87ti. 

Note on Br. Power's List of thk Additions to thk 

BmnSH COLEOPTKRA DOHINU rHE YeARS 1872 — 77 IN- 

CLDsiVE. — In Dr. Power's list of the new species of British 
-^^oieoplera added to the list from 1872 to 1877 inclusive 
(Eulom. xi, 62), no menlion is uiade of several species that I 
think ought to find a place therein. It is true ihree of these 
(Homaliuin lestaceum, Piifiitnodius porciaolUn, and Thyamia 
jerruyuiea) have abeady benii on our lists, but either erro- 
neously determined or of more than doubtful liriti.tb origin, 
and are uoliced as sucii by .Mr. E. C. Rye, in Entom. Annual 
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I'ov 187'2, and ("or the same raasou are not included in Dr. 
Sharp's ' Catalogue.' The following seven species are not 
mentioned in Dr. Power's list: — 

1. Hamalium tesinceitm, Er. — E. C. Rye, Ent. An., 1873, 
83. R. E. Bull. Loudon district. 

2. Trichopteryx lemhiitens, Matth. — A. Matthews, Ent. 
Mo. Mag. xiv., 36. : described. 

3. Plilium marginaium, Aiib6. — A. Matthews, Ent. Mo. 
Mag. xiv., 36. Cambridge and Norfolk fens. 

4. Anisotoma pallenx, Sturm. — E. C. Rye, Ent. Mo. Mag. 
X., 135 ; Ent. An., 1874, 86. J. J. Walker, Deal ; three ex- 
amples, Sept. 19, 1873. 

5. Psammodius porcicollis, lllig. — J.J.Walker, Knt. .Mo. 
Mag. xii., 62 & 108. Whitsand Bay, Cornwall; several 
examples. 

6. Apion Ryeii Black.— T. Blackburn, Ent. Mo. Mag. xi. 
12S: described. Shetland Isles, July, 1874. 

7. ThyamU ferriiginea, Foud,— E. C. Rye, Ent. Mo. Mag. 
xii., 180. E, "C. Rye and G. C. Champion. (One example, 
Caterham, July, 1W73). 

Dr. Power remarks of Tribolium confusum, Duv,, " no 
doubt introduced." No one will probably dispute this; still 
the remark would apply equally well to T. Jerrugineiim, 
Fab. The two species are about equally common in 
collections, and are often found in company. Scftpaus 
subcylindricux. Scribe, can at present hardly be numbered 
among British species, like some others {Apioit scrobivoUe, 
Gyll., Miigdalinus Heydein, Desb., and Ceutliorhyiichideus 
Crolchi, Bris.), ascribed to Britain by continental enlomolo- 
gisls. [t requires "fmther verification." Additional localities 
for the following species, included in Dr. Power's list, seem 
worthy of nole: — Harpalus 4-panclatux, Dej., Aviemore, 
Invernesa-shire ; Aiiisoloma mucropus. Rye, Tilgste; Lioso- 
mus tioyloilyles. Rye, Chatham (J.J. Walker); Nniiophyex 
yracilis. Redt, Tilgate, in prolusion, Augusi, 1875; and 
Orchenles nemiru/iis, Gyll., Woking, not rare on wild cherry. 
— G. C. Champion; 274, Walworth Road, London, April 
9, 1878. 

Ranatra LiMiAKis— In ihc .April number (Eiitom. xi. 95) 
this water-bug is mentioned as having been found very inju- 
rious to carp-spawn. It may be of some interest to mention 
that a specimen accidentally introduced into an aquarium, in 
water procured from a pool not far from Isleworth (I rather 
think Iniiii Wandswurth) (M much barm lu the small English 
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finhes confinei) with it, hut haH left the gold-fish (iip lo the 
lime when I examined them) enlirely free from attack. 1 
hsvR not myself seen ibe lianalra in the act of preying on 
its victim ; but the owner of the aquarium, who is a carefnl 
observer, informed me that it selected any point indilTerenlly, 
simply digging its rostrum well in, and holdiug firmly with 
lis lejj?, for which the long, cnrtecl, though clawless tibie 
and tarsi of Ihe first pair are eapcciiillv adapted. — E. A. 
Ormkrod ; niinsler Lodge, near Isleworih, April 13, 1878. 



Books on British HyMENopTERA.— In reply to Mr. W. 
Gardiner, who asks fur iiiformalion on lhi$ head, if he ibinlis 
of studying the entire order of Hymeuoplera he would 
require q'.iite a small library. In Weslwood's Inlroduction 
he is referred lo all the standard works. If he intends to 
imply the Aculeala, Shiickard is good as regards generic 
description, Si.c.; biii his descriptions are of generic dis- 
tinctions, and are elahoniled with mere specific differences. 
Of specific descriptions there are none. Thereloie Mr. 
Gardiner wants the last edition of 'British Bees,' by Mr. 
Frederick Smilh ; and alsi) the ' Catalogue of British 
Fossorial Hymennptera — Formiciila and Vespidte,'' published 
by the Trustees of the British Museum in 1858; also by 
Mr Smith, For ihe Ichriettmonida, Gravenborsi's ' Ichneu- 
monidie Europe^ ;' there Is no work of the kind in English. 
The gall-flies he will find in the 'Entomologist;' there is no 
separate work complete in English. — Ed. 
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Cambridge Entomological Societv. — This Society held 
its Lwenly-sixth Annual Meeting on February 8tb, 1878, 
when the officers were elected for the coming year, and the 
Treasurer presented his statement of accounts, which showed 
a substantial balance in the Society's favour. The number 
and destination of the excursions, which ought to be of a 
most inltresling character, considering the localities chosen, 
was arran^ied. Mr. W. A. Forbes, ol Si. John's, Cambridge, 
the Honorary Secretary, requests ns to notice this Society, 
with the object oC its becoming better known. We have 
great pleasure in doing so, and at the same time wish its 
already long career and success may be extended for iiianv 
years. — Ed. 
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NOTES ON CERTAIN PARASITIC FUNGI WHICH 

ATTACK INSECTS. 

By F. Buchanan White, iVJ.D., F.L.S. 




M AM K ST HA BRAS SIC 2E. 

I RECENTLY received (through Mr. CarriDgtoD) from Mr. 
H. Sharp, of 16, Hunts worth Terrace, Portman Market, a 
sketch of a dead larva attacked by a parasitic fungus. In 
his letter he says that while examining a fern case, last 
autumn, he found the larva of Mamesira brassicte with 
fungus attached, of which a figure is given above. 

Mr. Sharp's fungus is the conidiiferous condition of a 
species of Torrubia^ a genus of fungi of which most of the 
«pecies are parasitic upon insects. The order Lepidoptera is 
not the only one attacked by species of this genus, for there 
are records of at least four other orders, viz. Coleoplera, 
Orthoptera, Hemiptera, and Hyraenopfera, having been 
attacked. One of the earliest accounts of such an occurrence 
appears in the Philosophical Transactions (for 1763) of the 
Royal Society, and as it is rather curious I will copy it : — 
"The vegetable fly is found in the Island Dominica, and 
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(excepting that it has no wings) resembleB the drone^ both id 
size aud colour, moie than aoy other English inssct. Id ibe 
monlb of Maj ii liiiries itself in the earth, and begins tu 
regelate. B)' the latter end of July the tree is arrived at tiie 
full groHlh, and resembles a coral brand), aud is about three 
inches liijjh, and bears several little pods, which, dropping 
uff, become worms, and from thence 6ies, like the Euglisb 
caterpillar." The animal altaclted is supposed to be the 
larva or pupa of a Cicada, aud the fungus Tarrubia ioboli/era: 
but of course the incidents of the latter part of the story are 
all or mostlj imaginary. 

The conidiiferous stale of certain Torrubias are like some 
of the mould fungi, and bear the spores, or seeds, attached 
lo threads, which are ollen massed together to form branching 
clubs, mealy on the surface from the numerous globose 
spores. When in this stale they were once referred to the 
genus Isaria, which belongs to a different family of the 
fungi. In the higher, or Torrubia, condition, which they 
may or may not reach (for in the lower, or Isana, otherwise. 
coiiidiileroLis — no called Irom iheir bearing the kind of spores 
termed conidia — condition, the plants reproduce ibeir species), 
the appearance of the plant is quite different, as it is provided 
with a stalk, ur club-shaped head, ofien more or less red in 
colour, and in which ihe rod-like sporidia (as ihe seeds in 
this family are termed) are produced in certain receptacles 
called periihecia. 

As far as 1 can judge from the description and figure of 
Mr. Sharp's fungus it uiiti/ be Isaria faritiona, ihe conidiiferous 
state of the bright red Torrubia inilitarts, which is said not 
to be nnconimou upon pups, but is, I think, certainty com- 
moner in the Imria than in the Torrubia slate, which I have 
never found. I say it may belong lo that fungus ; but without 
actually seeing the specimen it is impossible to be sure, as 
several other species occur in this country. Amongst these 
are Isaria arachnop/nla, which 1 have found on dead spiders ; 
/. sphingum, a new British species, lecenlly recorded from 
Kincardineshire, where it was found on dead lepidopterous 
pupse; Torrubia entomorrhiza and T. gracilis upon dead 
larvs and pupis; and 3'. myrmevophila on ichueuuious, &c. 
Then in other cuuuiries bare been found T. iiieloloHthte upon 
the cockcbaffer, T. curcalioiium upuu weevils, 2'. ciBspilosa 
upon grasshoppers, T. Miquelii and T. soboli/era upon 
Cicadan, T. Taylori upon Australian caterpillars; the well- 
known /'. Roberlsii, so ofluu seen in museums, which is 
found on the larvee of the New Zealand Charagia, or 
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Hepialux, virescens; and several other species; mahiiig in 
all about iwenty-five known to be parasitic on insects. 

The cryptogaraic parasiliam of insects is a subject of 
which in reality we know very lilLle. In some cases we 
know that the parasite attacks the living insect ; in others, as 
in the case of some of the above-mentioned Torrubix, it 
seems uncertain whether the parasite confinea its attentions 
to dead insects; though a» certain TorrubitB have been seen 
on living insects it is probable that it does not. 

This parasitism in not a subject having scienti^c interest 
only, for as in the case of the disease of the silk-worm, 
termed miiscardine, — the result of the attack of the fungus, 
Bolrylis bassiana, — it aomeiimes causes serious commercial 
loss. This, or a similar, fungus sometimes attacks other 
larva;, e.g. Bombyx riibi. Then there is another cryptogamic 
plant, known variously as Empusa, Sporodonema, or En- 
lomphlhara, the attack of one species of which — the 
E. musca — upon house flies, in autumn, must be familiar to 
everyone, though they may not know what it is. The fiy 
attacked settles upon the wall or window and there dies, 
remaining, however, attached in a life-like position. A close 
examination will show that not only is the fly filled with 
fungus, but that the spores have been shed, and form a 
kind of halo round it on the surface on which it is standing. 
Fungi of this class have been noticed attacking wasps, as 

I well as Aphides, and certain lepidoplerous insects, — as the 
larvEe of Chelonia Hebe,* 
A great deal remains to be investigated as to the nature of 
these fungus parasites of insects, not only as to the various 
Species of fungi and the various states they pass through, but 
as to what insects are attacked, how the fungus gets access 
to them, how its ravages in the slnicttire of the insect are 
carried on, and what are the causes which predispose an 
insect to be so attacked, &c. When we know all this, who 
shall say that a great deal of light may not be thrown upon 
certain diseases of the higher animals, including man himself? 
For the preservation of his specimens ! should recommend 
Mr. Sharp to pin them into a glass-lidded box (in which a 
drop or two of carbolic acid may be put), and not to subject 
them to too much direct handling. 
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INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON LEPIDOPTEEA. 



By W. 

Naturalist in Mqbi 



. Kjhbv, 

m of Science and Art. Dublin. 



Thb Nymphalinte consist of a niimher of well-defined 
genera, which it is difficult to group into sections, but which, 
as they are loo numerous lo treat of as a whole, we will deal 
with by the use of artificial groups i'ounded on a certain 
amount of general resemblance to some well-known genus; 
and in the pre&ent paper wb will discuss the genera allied to 
Argynnis. The atrophied front legs, combined with lh« open 
hind-wing cells, are characters sufficient to prevent the 
Nymphalinie being confounded with other bulterSies. 

The two tirsi genera, Colanis and Dioiie, are long-winged 
South American butterflies, whose real affinities are with the 
HelicortiTKB. Their colour is usually fulvous, more or less 
banded or spotted with black. The species of ColanU 
measure about three or four inches across, and the under 
side is either coloured as above, or indistinctly marked. 
One species, C. Dido, differs from the others in being of a 
beautiful green, with black markings above, aud brown and 
silvery ones below. It may be known at once by the whole 
cell of the fore wings being filled up with green. The species 
of Dione have shorter and broader fore wings [except 
D. Juno, which more resembles Colamis in shape), and are 
rich fulvous, spotted or veined with black, and the hind 
wings and the lips of the fore wings aie covered with oval 
silvery spots beneath. In Z>. Vamllie even the black spots 
in the cell are centred with silvery beneatjj ; and in 
D. Moneta and D. Glycera the basal half ot the fore wings is 
pale crimson ou the under side. 

Turning now lo the Nymphalince proper we commence 
with the East Indian and Auslraliau genus, Cethosia, It 
conlains a number of closely-allied and very similar species, 
which may be distinguished Irom any other genus by the 
elegant festooned black and white marginal markings, 
especially on the under surface of llie hind wings. They 
somewhat resemble Daiifii; and indeed some species appear 
to mimic D. C//rffsippas, and others of the genus Danatis. 
The Ceihosia are black, generally with a white or yellow 
baud or white spots or lunulas across the tip ol the fore 
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wings, and with more or less of the hind wings and of the 
inner margin of the fore wings filled np either with greenish 
while or with some shade of tawny or fulvous, and generally 
marked with rows of black spots. Occasionally the pale 
portion of the wing is beautifully shaded with pnrple; and 
the sexes usually differ considerably, the males being often 
fidvous or tawny, wliile the females are greenish while. 
These insects generally average about three inches in 
expanse. 

Some of the largest and handsomest species among the 
genera most resembling Argyniiis belong to the genus 
Clothilda, which is almost confined to Cuba, Haiti, and 
Central America, They expand about four or five inches, 
and are Lawny, with rows of large black spots towards the 
hind margins; and one species, T. T/iirza, Hiibn., has deep 
red markings towards the base. On the under side of the 
hind wings they are dark brown, without silvery spots, but 
marked with many slender undulating while lines. 

The genus Terinos, from the Malay Islauds, expands 
about two and a half or three inches, and is dark brown, 
more or less suB'uged or slriped with rifli purplish blue. The 
lips of ibe fore wings are promineni, but olitusely rounded, 
and the bind margin is suddenly concave below them. The 
, bind wings are nearly square, slightly denlated, and wiih a 
more or less prominent prajeclion at the onler angle; 
towards the hind margin they are generally varied with 
while or yellow. 

Cirrochroa is another East Indian and Australian genus, 
with less prominent tips, below which ibe hind margin slopes 
gradually to ihe hinder angle. The hind wings are slightly 
and regularly dentated and curved. The wings are tawny, 
more or less bordered with black, especially towards the tip 
of the fore wings; the females of some species are brown. 
There are generally two dentaled snbniargina) black lines, 
and a third near the middle of the wings; oulside the latter 
(which is often silvery on the under side) runs a row of 
brown dots. Tiiese insects usually expand from two to three 
and a half inches; but the smallest, C./asciala, Feld., from 
Borneo, expands only one inch and a half, and differs much 
from any oliier species, being brown, with a broad ochreous 
hand running from the middle of the fore wings to the inner 
margin of the bind wings, beyond which are two rows of 
ochreons Innules, the innermost becoming a stripe on the 
hind wings. 
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is transversely striated with black : it is common iu the 
East Indies and Africa. The other species (some of which 
hare short tails) may be known from Cirrochroa,Messarag,&c., 
by the transverse slriaiions io the cell of the fore wiiiKS< 
Eupioieta only coniaiiis two comniou American species, 
resembling Atella Phalanta, but the veins of the lore wings 
are black, especially in E. Clnudia; and instead of the 
wings being edged by festooned lines they are edged by a 
double brown line, separated by rather long fulvous spots: 
within this runs a row of large black spots, placed betvreen 
the nervures; and witliin this again an obsolete dark line on 
the fore wings, and an oblique and very irregular black hne 
on the fore wings. 

We now come to the genus Argynais. It is numerously 
represented in Europe, Asia, and North America j but in 
Africa only on the North coast, and in South America only 
in Chili. Among the most striking of the larger North 
American species are A. Diana, with a black male, broadly 
edged with orange, and a green female spotted with whitish j 
and A. Idalia, which has reddish lore wings and blackish 
hind wings, with two rows of whitish spots. Tfaere are 
several Californian species, with yellowish instead of silvery 
spots oil tbe hind wings beneath. Among East Indian 
species we may mention A. Niphe, with a fulvous male, and 
a female which roiniics Danaus Ckrynippus on the upper 
side. The hind wings are green beneath in both sexes, with 
slightly silvery markings. Then there are tbe Indian 
A. Childreni and A. Kamala, with the hind wings green 
beneath, stiiped with silver; and the North Chinese 
A, Sagaua, the male of which resembles A. Paphia, while the 
female is olive-green, marked with while, like an Apatura or 
Limenitis, and was actually established as a new genua 
when first discovered. I have nothing special to say about 
the smaller group o\' Argyiuiis, except that it is to this that 
all the circuiupolar, or Suuth American, species belong. 

Meliltea is common in Europe, Asia, North Africa, and 
California; the greatest variety and tbe largest known species 
are Calif'oniiau. Many of these are black, with several trans- 
verse rows of yellowish spots, sometimes alternating with 
reddish ones, thus forming a higher development of the 
group represented in Europe by Maturna aud Aarinia. 

Most of the smaller tawny NyinphalidiB of North and 
South America belong to the genus Pbyciodes, many of 
which closely resemble Melilcea above, but the under side of 
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ihe hind wingf is yRllowish or grayish, without sharply- 
defined markings. Others hare very long wings, and closely 
resembU small HelicoiiU, or Etteides, being marked »ilh 
black and tawny in a similar manner. Others are black, wilb 
while spots on the fore wings, and a broad white baod on Ihe 
hind wings. P. Caatilla in black, with a red transverse bar 
across the middle «f the fore wings; and P. Leucodesma, 
which is L-ommon at 'rrinidad, is brown, with ihe greater pari 
of the wings occupied by a broad transverse white band, 
interrupted below the cosia. The short-winged species are 
mostly rather smaller ihan an avuiage Meliltea: but the 
long-winged species are larger, and occasionally exceed Ewo 
inches in expanse. 

Microtia Elva, from Central America, is a small black 
bmterfly, about an inch tu expanse, with a tawny band 
running from the anal angle of the hind wings to Ihe middle 
of the fore wings; beyond il is a transverse tawny blotch of 
the same colour. Giiathotriche exdamaliotiis, from Venezuela, 
resembles an Arclionias (Pieriiite) in appearance: it is a 
black butterfly, with a row of oblong yellow spots across all 
the wings, and a yellow basal streak on the fore wings, 
followed by a spol. it expands about an inch and a 
quarter, 

The South American genus, Chlosyne, contains black 
species, expanding about two inches. The fore wings are 
more or less spotted with white, and the hind wings have 
generally a large red or yellow blotch at the base. The hind 
wings are rounded and scalloped, and the fore wings slightly 
concave. 

Anemeca Ehrenbergii, from Mexico, expands about two . 
inches. The wings are rounded and entire, and are smoky ] 
brown, with yellowish fringes; the nervures of the hind I 
wings and of the hind margin of the fore wings are broadly j 
yellowish beneath, and slightly so on the upper side also. J 

In my next paper I shall proceed to consider ihe genera 1 
allied to Vanessa; but in all succeeding articles 1 shall deal \ 
entirely with exotic insects, as 1 have done in the present'! 
chapter, noticing European species only so far as may be 1 
necessary to elucidate the others; and referring those who] 
wish for information on European species, whether British ( 
not, to my work on 'European Butterflies and Moths,' now! 
in course of publication. 



MODIFICATIONS OF irALL-GROWTH. 
Bv Edward A, Fitch. 




1m the April number of the 'Enloinologist' (Entoin, xi. 82) 
atleiilion was called to the li tile- understood subject of gall- 
groTrlh and gall-striiclure by a conBideralion of two or three 
abtinrnial forms. The perusal of thai interesting paper has 
suggested to ine that it niHy not be luitimely to call attention 
to various other modi lie aliens. Not the modifi cations and 
monstrosilies occasioned through injury or wounds to the 
gall itself; neither those resulting from its position as to 
surrounding growths and objects, nor those which may be 
attributed to suppressed or stimulated growth, With these 
. external developments, of each of which many curious forms 
could be instanced, the causes are, to a certain extent, 
explicable by the scientific or observant botanist, but with 
ihe modifications that are due to internal influences the case 
is difTerenti and it is to ihese — to such as are occasioned by 
Ihe life within the gall itself — that 1 wish to direct attention. 

In order to make my subject clear, and limit my observa- 
tions, I shall confine myself specially to the well-known galls 
of two species of Cynipidie^ viz, — Cynipx Kollari (the 
common Devonshire, or marble, gall of the oak) and 
Hhodites eylanterim (the globular gall of the rose leaf). 

Before treating of these, and to serve as a preface to my 
remarks, I may refer to two instances of abnormal tenancy in 
galls,^ — first that of an Andricas, then the common history of 
those frequent lodgers the Syni'Tgi. A coumion gall, occurring 
on oak-buds, is that of Apkilothrix genimtB, which is generally 
linonn as the artichoke gall. It consists ol'a cupule, to which 
the more or less modiHed leafy scales are attached, with a 
peduncular oviform inner gall. The normal section is as at 
fig. 1 ; within the central inner gall the larva of the guli- 
laUer lives. This inner gall is greatly modified by immaturely 
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discontinued growth through parasitism, to which it is 
unnecessary to refer furllier than to explain that fig. 2 shoirs 
the normal section of the perfecUj-formed gall; and fig. 3 
llie same, inhabited by Stjnergi. Within this woody cupule 
several small oval, hard, but thin-walled chambers are 
IVequently to be found. They are irregularly distributed; 
BonietioieB three or four are arranged side by side on the 
exterior of the woody growth; at others they are quite 
without any method, and I have found them as far down the 
twig, to which the gall is attached, as shown at a in fig. J. 
It is these chambers that are the home of Andricui Irilitiealyt. 
This is the only instance known of what is considered a true 
gall-maker being dependent on another. With this excepliou 
the galls and hubils of A. tritineatus accord somewhat with 
those of its congener, A. noduli. The larva chamber in all 
single-celled or unilocular galls continues, under natural 
circumstances, srngle and hollow ; but when these galls 
become tenanted, with those cynipideous inquilines of most 
of the cynipideous galls — the Synergi, they all exhibit in 
section several secondary chambers, divided by a thin 
vegetable septum. The study of these occasional growths is 
certainly necessary for correct views of the physiology of ihe 
gall itself. 

Now to return to our more observable instances. First the 
production of Cynips Kollari. Its normal structure is a 
smooth, brown, spherical, woody or parenchymatous gall, 
containing a small more or less oval larva chamber in the 
centre (see fig., Entom. vii. 241): this is moderately haid, 
owing to the density of structure ; the parenchyma — or 
what is perhaps more correctly described as merenchyma, 
from the openness of the structure — is entire, and radiates 
from it. Two internal and constant modifications occur. 
The first is when we find two or three chambers in 
the parenchyma of the gall {see figs. A and b) : these are 
generally small, single, and invariably placed very near the 
base of the gall itself. The outward indications of this is 
small, as the gall appears perfectly normal, and the central 
larva chamber not being affected the life of the cynipideous i 
tenant, or its parasite, is not interfered with. These chambers | 
are inhabited by inquilines, mostly, if not exclusively, by * 
St/nergus melanopus or its parasites : their presence is to be I 
discovered by a very minute swelling and slight discoloratiou I 
(lighter) at the point afi'ected ; the perforature of ovipositioii ] 
' I also observable in the rind. The second modification 
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and the mosC easily- recognised abnormal forms ol' Kollari 
galls aiB the half-sized, irregularly shaped, and slightly 
discoloured speciiueits which an; so commonly met with, 
and which invariably lose their green colour (i.e. become 
ripe) later than normal specimens. In section these will 
sho<r the larva chamber to be greatly enlarged and the whole 
structure altered: the parenchymatous tissue is hardened, 
and the surroundings of the central cavity is thick and hard; 
in fact the whole cellular tissue is condensed. This central 
cavity is filled with numerous chambers separated by thin 
septa, as before instanced in other eases of synergous 
tenancy : in these the Synergas larvte reside. They are 
vegetable feeders, consequently the sap (plant juices) is 
appropriated by them, and the gall becomes dwarfed, and its 
tissues improperly nourished. Various forms of this modifi- 
cation occur, but it is unnecessary to particularise them: a 
section of one is shown in the accompanying' figure (see fig, c). 




Fig. A. 



Fig. B. 



Kr.O. 



Particularly small, thin-walled, woody, slightly pointed, 
conical galls are frequently met with amongst those of 
C. Kollari. These are, I believe, 
galls of that species modified by a 
species of Synergut: one ef(g is 
laid in the immature cell of Kollari, 
and, as before, the sap is appro- 
priated by the tenant, but to a 
greater degree than in the former 
many -chambered instance. It is 
necessary to say that the history 
of the production of this form from 
Kollari is only surmise ; its actual 
proof is difficult. 

The production of Rhodites eylanteria is a thin-walled, 
globular, glabrous, green or rosy gall, occurring normally on 
the under side of the common wild rose {Rosa spp.) : for 
I section see fig. ». As an instance of the gall being unaltered, 
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notu-ilhstandiriK its production on varied organs of the plant, 
1 may say 1 have found galls of this «pecie& on the side reins, 
luidrib, and kal'-slalk ot the leaHet [upper and under aide); 
on the petiole and stipule of the leaf; and even once ou the 
fruit of Horn canina: all petfecily normal forms. The con- 
stant modi fie aliuns of this gall are two, both curious and 
interesting. Firstly — ihu whole interior becomes grown-up and 
irregularly lilled with chambers; for section see fig.y: the only 
outward sign is the gall becoming brown and covered with 
small scattered knobs. Secondly — the normal central cavity 
remains, but the wall of the gall becomes thickened aod regu- 
larly divided into chambers; a section of a good specimen 
of this modiAcalion, with the peripheral chambers complete, 
is particularly striking and pretty : see fig. 0. The specimens 
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are often abnormally large and, like the former, become 
discoloured, and the surface becomes less glabrous and more 
or less warty. These two modifications are due to u similar 
cause with those in the oak species, viz., the tenancy of 
phytophagous individuals. I am unable, at present, to say 
whether they are both attributable to the same species, for 
from specimens of both forms I have bred Aulax canina^ 
Euryioma sp., and various purasites. Aulax, which is closely 
allied to Synerguit aud has doubtess the same econmuy, is 
the primary cause of the modification; but as to the 
Eurylumida it is an undecided question whether they are 
veftciable or animal feeders in the larval slate. 

The dwavRng ol all galls through tnquiiinism aud parasjlism 
is well known and self-explanatory ; bnl a consideration of 
the above-mentioned forms with those peculiar growths, 
mentioned in "Considerations of Gall-growth," may lead to. 
some knowledge of the interesting, though still obscure, 
subject — the cause aud growth of vegetable gulls, la 
animal kingdom we know that different irritants produce 
distinctly characterised effects, so in the vegetable kingdi 
we know thai diifereut species of insects produce difier< 
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binds of morbid growths which are especially constant; but 
just as in animal disorders we Frequently deal with the 
symptoms rather than with the evil itself, so in the vegetable 
world it is only by minute observation backwards, step by 
step, Trom the completed morbid growth that we can hope to 
arrive at its origin, and thence possibly al its cause. 
MaldoD, Essex, April 3, ISTH. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF OAK-GALLS. 
Trail slatBci from Dr. (1, L. Mayb's ' Die Mitteleuropaisohen KioheoHslleii 

By Edward A. Fitch. 

(Continued ftcnn p. 110. 
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64. Andricus quadrilineatus. Hart. 85. A. peduitcuH, 
' Schenck. — Pfofessor Schenck, in bis ' Beitrage zur Kenntniss 
* der nassauischen Cynipiden iind ihrer Gallen,' published in 
1865, described a number of gall-species which are produced 
en the calkins of the oak, and which resemble one another in 
appearance lery closely. Almost the whole of these forms he 
described from the specimens which are contained in Von 
Heyden's collection. Through the kindness of Herr v. 
Heyden 1 have been enabled to examine these types, so that 
1 am now in a posiiiou to rectify some errors respecting 
those which belong here. Galls collected by me bolh last 
year and in the present still contain larvs, consequently 
there has been no emergence. The species which 1 have 
taken into consideration are Andricux quadTilineuitis, Hart., 
4. Jltiviioiiiis, Sclieiick, A. pedvnculi, Schenck, A. ambi- 
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guits, Schenck, and A. i/labriusculun, Schenck. From 
Professor Schenck's deecription in ihe abo?e-ciled work 
(pp. Ill and 1I'2) il is easy lo wee that the galls themselves 
differ from one another) yet when 1 compare these types 
together and those galls which belong here, collected by 
myself from the same tree, 1 do not find ihe least substantial 
difference between them; Mlill the matter might be otherwise 
if (he Andrici preserved in Heyden"s colleclion were put by 
together with the actual galls in qiiestiou Irom which they 
were bred. It may, therefore, be judicious to retain the 
Schencliian species specially. A. quadrilineatus. — The gall 
is brown, smooth, oviform, three millimetres long by two thick; 
its periphery is uneven, as it is traversed with raised longi- 
tudinal stripes, which are are more or less united; it might 
also be described as having moderately deep, partly 
interrupted and distinct partly confluent longitudinal furrows. 
The dried perianth may be found at the base of the gat), and 
there is a rather conspicuous papilla al the apex. The gall, 
when broken open, exhibits a very thin, oviform, yellow- 
coloured inner gall, which is attached through its whole 
surface to the reddish brown gall tissue : that this tissue was 
at first soft, and later on became dried, there can be no 
doubt, owing lo the ridges and furrows with which it is 
normally covered. The insect gummed on Ihe same paper as 
the gall is an Andricus, which agrees perfectly with Hartig'a 
description o( A. quadrilineatus. The types o( A.Jlavicornix 
consist of ten galls and one Andricus; the galls do not differ 
at all from those of A. quadrilineatus. This is the opinion 
also expressed by Prof. Schenck; only I must remark, for 
the sake of accuracy, that in some of these the furrows here 
and there through being deepened have convex surfaces, so 
that by the drying of the gall tissue the inner gall becomes 
exposed at these spots. In other shrivelled specimens this 
also happened in different ways, and the appearances 
described above were only due to it being a later gathered 
gall. The typical Andricus is undoubtedly a different 
species from A. quadrilineatus. It certainly is possible, but 
is not probable, that two undoubtedly distinct insects should 
be bred from exactly the same species of gall from the same 
part of the tree of which the species is already known. We 
must leave il lo time to clear up this difficulty, and so let 
both species remain al present, for I have no grouods for 
doubting the accuracy of the late Senator v, Heyden. The 
types of A. peduitculi are before me : they consist of a gall 
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and an insect on the same caid, from v. Heyden's collection. 
The gall agrees exactly with those specimens of A, Jla-vicomis 
which have narrow deep depressions between the ribs instead 
of the furrows. The Andricux (a feinate) is undoubtedly 
distinct, according to Prof. Scfaenck's description ; bnt 1 
have myself found no difference, notwithstanding a detailed 
examination ; so will begin with Prof. Schenck's description, 
that the antennas ofthe female o( A. pedunciili are 14-joinied, 
whilst in A, fiavicornis they are 13-jointed ; however the 
former S|iecies has only 13-jointed antennte. The thorax and 
abdomen, according to Schenck, arc black in A. pedunculi, 
however tifey are coloured, just as in A- Jlavicoinis. He 
says the scutellum is more or less pointed at the apex ; 
however the typical specimen only shows at the most an 
undoubted partial enlargement of a fold, which is quite 
immaterial. There is, then, no difference either between the 
gall or the insect of the two species, A. peduncuU and 
A. ftatucornis, so that I can accept them as distinct; but the 
name A. pedunculi must be retained, as Schenck has 
described this species first. Of A. ambiguiis the gall only is 
known. Prof Schenck was so friendly as to send me the 
types, which do not differ essentially from the other galls here 
described, with the exception perhaps that they are still red 
in colour, are both immature, and have altogether a fresher 
appearance. One specimen is altogether in accordance with 
the description given by Schenck, in that it is more nearly 
spherical, and is furnished with irregular, undulatory, narrow 
and sharp longitudinal striations; it is, however, more imma- 
ture than the second specimen, which has thick, swollen, 
regular, straight striations, with narrow furrows betweeu- 
tbem, but it has also*a sirelched-out form. Of A. glabrius- 
cuius the gall only is also known : the five types from which 
'it is described, from Von Heyden's collection, are before me. 
Two specimens agree perfectly with the galls of A. tjuadri- 
lineulus and A. (ledunculi ; of a third specimen Ibere is 
bardly anytliing but the inner gal) existing, the greater pari, 
ofthe gall substance having gone. Two specimens ate more 
clearly distinguished; tbey have only fine, irregular, faintly 
raised vibs, which run in a longitudinal and oblique direction, 
BO that these specimens come very near to the next species 
{A. verrucosus), although that is described as doubtfully 
distinct. The galls collected by me from Quercus peduncii- 
lata (mentioned above) 1 caunot assign to any other species 
than .J. ijuaUriliiieitlus, Hart., or A. pedunculi, Sclii;iiek, 
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uiilil 1 liave succeeded in breeding the gnll-flies. 
were found in May, and were then, in the fresh siaie, 
iiuccnleni, as yet exiiibiting no ribs; but in a few- day« 
partly shallow, partly deeper, longitudinai furrows were 
developed. They have now the same various appearances aft 
the Schencltian types. — G. L. Matk. _ 

ThesiB Ralls are, I believe, common, and generally distriifl 
liiited in Britain, but unnoticed. Dr. Traill has found ihcro | 
in several localities in Scotland; and 1 have met with them 
ill widely separated districts in Essex. Unless careful, we 
here get into great confusion of nonienclalui-e. Like our 
common currant gall of the oak (S. haccarum\ there are two 
forms of this species^ihe leaf form, and the catkin form. 
The description of the former has already been translated as 
a distinct species (Aphilollirix marginnlis, Schlecht., £ntoin, 
X. 298); and of the latter, from above, we see how many are 
the varieties, which they certainly are, as is also doubtless 
the species next described. Of these the two chosen names 
of Schenck appear unfortunately to be .-f. pedunculi and 
A, verrucosus. Pedunculi was applied by Linne to the 
catkin form of S.baccarut/i; and 5. uerrwcosa of Schlechtendal, 
a very distinct species, is described in the ' Entomologist' 
(Entom. X. 249). It is, therefore, certainly not only con- 
venient, but necessary, that these two names, applied to the 
galls now under consideration, should be dropped, and that 
this species should be known as Andricus quadriliitealuf. 
Hart., only. From these galls I have bred Callimome 
auratus, Fousc, a species of Pteromalus ; and one specimen 
of another unknown Chalcid. — E. A, FiTCH. 

B6. Andricus verrucosus, Schencfe.— The typical gati, 
from Von Heyden's collection, is brown, oviform, with a 
longitudinal diameter of 5*2 millimetres, and a horizontal 
one of 3'5 milliniBtres ; its surface exhibits wide, separate, 
soft, rather indistinct, slightly raised, longitudinal siriations 
and irregularly placed warts; its apex bears a prominent 
papilla ; it occurs on the catkin stalk, aud the remains of the 
perianth and anthers may sometimes be recognised at the 
base. Whether this gall belongs to a distinct species, or is 
only that of A. quadrilitientus or A. pedunculi, modified by 
Synergi, is doubtful, for a Synergus only was bred from it,— 
G. L. Mayb. 

Doubtless a variety of thp former species. I do not find 
that Dr. Mayr has named the above-mentioned Syneryus^ i 
again referred to it. — E. A. Fitch, 



NOTES FROM UTAH. 
By the late Andrew Mdrrav, F.LS, 

[Thk accooapanying uoles, of a few points of insect life 
round Salt Lake Cily, are taken from one of the letters 
written home by Mr. Andrew Murray during his Californian 
expedition in 1873, and will probably be read with interest 
by others, besides the friend and fellow-worker in his special 
field of Economic Entomology to whom they were originally 
sent, although merely alight obserralions (jotted down 
without any view to publication) of such matters as caught 
his attention in the intervals of business. The alteration of 
the climate by irrigation, and the, apparently, consequent 
attack of the sage-brush by gall insects, was a subject in 
which he took much interest, from its possible economic 
results eventually on the vast tracts useless, or almost 
useless, from the presence of the Artemisia. Of these galls 
he brought home many specimens, of which the different 
kinds are now represented in the economic collection at 
Bethnal Green.] 

Of insects one of the most interesting is the large, black, 
filigbtly bronzy cricket, on which the Indians used to feed, 
and which nearly destroyed the early crops of the first 
settlers. 

The beetles are mainly of the Europeo-Asiat. American 
type, very much like our own. I have three or four specimens 
of a Carabus, like C, campeslris. Ou the marglos of the 
streams plenty of Peryphm, Bembidium, and their con- 
geners; but there is one difference in the largest Bumbidium, 
With us they run with great swiftness in the hot sun; but 
this species on the smallest provocation opens its wings like 
a Ciciiidela, and flies off. It seems only to make a little 
flight, but 1 have never been able to see one alight. The 
Cicindelas in the warm days in the glens are iti great 
numbers, but fly off so quickly that I have only got one or 
two: most of them are the common Eastern species, 
C. repaiida. A shght element of Californian species shows 
itself: — a Cremaslocheilus, two or three Eleodes, Sec. ; only 
one Curculio ; two Eiaters ,- and a fine burying beetle, like a 
magnified N. vesligalor. There are plenty of dead mules 
and dead cattle, but they set fire to them here; and almost 
every little patch of cow-dung in the pasture has also been 
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The bulterflies are not numerous in species, but in ihe 
canons are tolerably plentiful in iudividuals. The coniaionest 
seems a small s)(ipper, which I have not yet caught. Then 
the American variety of our Camberwell Beauty is next: it 
is very beauliful on the wing, and is so strong and solid and 
big that whether in passing you or in touching it, as in knock- 
ing it down, it feels more like a bird than a fragile butterfiy; 
it has a way, loo, of soaring or gliding about like a hawk or 
a swallow, thai is, bird-like, although it lilts about, too, like 
other butterflies. Then there is a white, which I have not 
caught, but which I think will turu out to be a Hippitrchta, 
like H. Galathea : one or two Argynttis ; and an American 
species, which 1 recollect by bead-mark, but not by name. 

The poplars, or cotton-woods, in the streets, are terribly 
mangled by a Cossus: its holes are just like those of our 
own Ligniperda ; but ils chryaalids, of which the remains 
stand still sticking out of the holes, are more tike those of the 
leopard-moth in size and appearance. The cotlon-wood is a 
poplar wilh a white bark and a sharp brown bud; that is all 
1 can say yet. I picked a twig two days ago with the ring 
of eggs of the lackey-moth round it, exactly like onr own; 
and to-day on opening the bag, in which I had put it, I find 
the caterpillars had begun to come out, — little black, liny 
things, like our own. It is a different species 1 know, from 
memory, but I forget ils name. 

Galls are nomerons ou the oak (a low-growing scrub-oak, 
called the burr-oak); even although leafless I have found 
three galls still lingering, two on the branchlets and a third 
in the axils of the buds and leaves ; and I observe, both on 
these and on injured twigs of cotton-wood, and by the way- 
side, that the infested and injured twigs continue to bear the 
lemaius of their leaves while the normal twigs are leaSess. 
The sage-brush {Artemisia ? sp.) carries three galls. I 
think it is chiefly so affected in the neighbourhood of this 
city. There are three kinds : — one, the common sage-brush, 
that caitle will only eat in the last extremity, but which slill 
keeps them alive; another kind, called while sage, which 
they like belter, and on which they fatten; and a third. 
The reason of the prevalence of galls on it here {if it ia really 
as it seems to me) may be ihat the plants are not thriving, — 
suffering from the improvement of llie climate; for it seems 
that the cullivalion and irrigation are producing a change in 
the climate. A brick-maker told nie that "adobes," or sun- 
dried bricks, could be made and used ten years ago when he 
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came; now they did not answer. The climate, too, was less 
severe in winter; rain had now begun to fall occasionally in 
summer; when he came there were no dews, now there are; 
while fifty to a hundred miles to the south beyond the 
settlement there is uo dew yel.* 
Salt lake Cit;, Apiil 93, 1873. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &o. 

Vanessa Antiofa at Keyher. — Vanessu Antiopa was 
captured at Keyiner, Sussex, by Robert Chatfield, on 
April 28th last. There is only one other recorded instance 
of this species having been seen there. This is evidently a 
iivbernated specimen, and is a little worn. — M. Clive- 
Bayley; S6, Portland Place, London, W. 

CoLiAS Edcsa Hybernating as a Larva. — As a contri- 
bntion to the life-history ol' this butterfly 1 will relate my 
experience during last winter. I had some larvfe, which 
were hatched in Septpmber. These fed all through the 
winter, except when very cold, when they became quite 
torpid, and seemed to be almost frozen. 1 started with 
ihirteeu, but these gradually died off; so that in February 1 
was left with three in Iheir last moult, and two small ones. 
Some thief of a bird, either a robin or a wren, got through a 
broken pane, and stole the three large ones at one time. I 
was then left with the small ones only, one of which unfortu- 
nately died ; but the other fed on, and changed to a pupa on 
April llth. On May 2ud this produced a line female imago; 
so it was but twenty-one days in the penultimate stale. — 
H. JoBSON ; 7, Reform Terrace, Park Lane, Tottenham, 
May, 1878. 

CoLiAs Eddsa in Spring. — 1 have to record that three 
specimens of Colzas Edusa were seen flying, on April 2i2nd, 
by Mr. W. H. Liversidge, while driving near Ryde. Does 
not this argue that the insect does hybernate as an imago, 
whatever it may do in the larra state ? — Collis Willmott ; 
194, Mare Street, Hackney, April 29, 1878. 

[Briefly referred to in last numbeK — Ed.] 

• The "ReporlB on the Zuologiual Collections of Ueut. W. L. Carpflnter, 
made in Colorado during the summer of 1873" (Wasbington, 1875), goea 
lather fuU; into the insect fauna of this liisUict. Baron C. K. Oaten Sacken, 
who iiotioas the galls, refers to three epeoies of oak-galla : some Ntmalnu 
BhDb on willowB; a species of gall formed hy Aphidta {Fimphigm) on the 
leaf-stalii of tha colton-wood. oud from the pupa-shellB, found inside the sage- 
bruBb galls, he refers the gall-maker to the genua Trypeia. — E. A. F, 
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CoLiAs Edusa in May. — On Saturday, May 18th, I was 
walking up the Finchley Road, uear Piatt's Lane, when a 
fine Coliax Edusa flew across the road within fi*e yards of 
me. Shortly afterwards two more (apparently females) 
passed me; and later on in the day, between four and 
five p.m., I saw two others in a field, near the Willesden 
Lane. — R. T. Gibbons; Chilton Villa, Loveridge Road, 
Kilburn, N.W., May 23, 1878. 

Food-plants up Gokeptervx rhamni. — In the 'Entomo- 
logist' for July, 1875 (Enlom. viii. 160), there appeared a 
communication from me, wherein I staled that Gonepteryx 
rhamni had been reared from eggs deposited on " a scrubby 
Alaternus" growing in my garden. The shrub in question, 
having been invoiced to me under that name from a well- 
known nursery, I did not doubt the correctness of it until 
lately. On sending a piece, however to the garden depart- 
ment of the 'Field,' it was identified as Mayienus Chilensis, 
On looking it up I find that the genus Maytenus is closely 
allied to Rliamnus, especially to R. alalernus (which last 
species, by the way, I am told has been lately placed in a 
separate genus). M. Chilensis bears, in April or May 
(according to the season), a profusion of small greenish 
flowers having a strong perfume, which, although not 
particularly sweet, seems to have a strong attraction for 
insects, and most probably first drew the attention of the 
butterfly. Larvte have been found on it every year since, 
and now there are several eggs waiting to be hatched. — 
N. C. Tckly; Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon Park, S.W., 
May 6, 1878. 

Lbpidoptera in North Wales. — On the 2od of May I 
was working for Lepidoptera in the woods about Llanrwst, 
and was astonished to see Lyceetia Argiolus in abundance. 
By throwing stones al the holly bushes (which grow here to 
an immense height] 1 was enabled to induce the butterflies 
to make a descent. Owing to the difficulties of the situation 
I could only manage to secure eight females and one male, 
but must have missed quite a score more. I took also 
Tephrosia biundnlaria, a.i vest, on the larch; but owing to 
the north-east winds, which continued over a week, nothing 
else worth mention turned up. — S. D. Baihstow; Woodland 
Mount, Huddersfield, May 12, 1878. 

Acherontia Athopos in Norch Ireland. — A friend of 
mine has to-day brought me a vemarUably fine specimen of 
dcheronlia Atropon, which he caught yesterday near the sea- 
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shore, at rest, on a piece of wood, — T. Brdnton j Glenartn 
Castle, Co. Antrim, N. Ireland, May 9, 1878. 

ACHEBONTIA ATKOPOS AND DeIOPEIA PDLCHELLA IN DEVON. 

—I think the following two captures by one individual in 
oueweekdnringthismonth worthy of record, (!!>. — on May fith 
a very good specimen of Acherontia Alfopos was found; on 
May lllh was captured an example of Deiopeia pulcliella, 
which was slightly worn, but otherwise in a good state of 
■preservation, and now in my possession. Both were taken 
«n the Sonth Devon coast by a gentleman's servant, who, 
li](hough no entomologist, was struck by their appearance; 
lind he says that the former cried like a child. I may add 
ibat in September, 1875, I was fortunate enough to procure 
leven specimens of D. pulc/iella in ihis same locality. — 
liaTHUR H. Walker; Soulhgate, Middlesex, May 22, 1878. 
f ACRONYCTA ALNi. — 1 have bred two splendid specimens 
of this rarity from larvee beaten from oak in Kent, last 
August. — Wm. Macbin; 22, Argyle Road, Carllon Square, 
E., May 23, 1878. 

Description of the Lakva of Noctua ditrapezium. — 
On the 19lh of May, 1877, 1 received larvie of this species 
iVom Mr. T. W. Salvage, of Brighton. Length about an inch 
and a quarter, and tolerably stout iu proportion. Head 
polished; it has the lobes rounded, and is naiTower than the 
Snd segment. Body cylindrical and of nearly unifonu width 
throughout, only tapering slightly towards the head; segmental 
divisions distinct, but not deeply notched; skin soft and 
smooth, having very few, almost imperceptible, short hairs. 
The ground colour is of various shades of ochreous-brown ; 
' 1 some being almost yellowish, in others of a strong purplish 
ktinge ; in all cases on the centre of the dorsal area the ground 
Rcolour is almost obliterated by a series of large, lozenge- 
shaped, dark brown blotches, one on each segment ; this 
dark brown colour is also sufiused along the sides, a series of 
Etill darker oblique marks, one extending upwards and forwards 
from each spiracle, being very noticeable. Head yellowish 
, brown, with a very dark brown stripe extending from the 
Teamniit of each lobe lo the mandibles, A very fine pale gray 
f line, extending through the lozenge-shaped marks, forms the 
I 'dorsal stripe ; along the subdorsal region is a series of short 
1 black stripes, becoming more conspicuous towards the 
[ posterior extremity, and forming on the 13th segment two 
" tinct attenuated triangular marks, the apex of each pointed 
' {Ulteriorly, and joined ai iheir bases by a transverse black 
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Stripe, erfged oiitwardlj' wilh briglit yellow; spiracles con- 
spicuous, oblong, yellowish white. The ventral surface varies 
according to the colour ol' the dorsul area, being almost 
unil'ormly dull pale ochreous, or purplish, as the case may 
be. Feeds ou birch, and in a state of nature probably also 
on various low plants. — Geo. T. Posritt; Highroyd House, 
Huddersfield, May 16th, lB78. 

AN4RTA MVRTILLI IN APRIL. — I took On April 18lh a fine 
specimen of Anarla myrliUi. Is not this unusually early? 
StaintoD's Manual and other books give it as flying in June 
or July, It is too fresh and bright to be a hyberuated 
specimen; and it is undoubtedly A. inyrtilli. — E. Cross; 
Appleby Vicarage, Brifig, Lincolnshire, April 28, 1B78. 

HELitiDKS ARBUTi NUAR IjOndon. — During the present 
week 1 have been taking several specimens of Heliodes 
arbuli in a meadow here, within five miles of the melropulis. 
This is, I believe, a new locality for this pretty species. 
They seem to keep to one corner of the field, flying about 
whenever the sun is shining. J may uiention that in the iietd 
chick weed, on which the caterpillar is said to feed, is 
particularly abundant here. — N. C. Graham ; Silwood, 
Tulse Hill, London, S.W., May 7, 1878. 

Xylomiges coxspicii.lakis.— While strolling along the 
road from Darlford to Darenth, on the 27lh of last month, 1 
found two specimens of tins rare species, one on a post, the 
other on a fence, close to the Gore Farm. I have searched 
for ibis insect sixteen or seventeen years, but never saw it 
alive before. Imagine my surprise at finding two in less 
than twenty minutes. — E. G, Mbee; 56, Brompton Road, 
S.W., May 13, 1878. 

Xylomiges coN&FjciLLARis. — On April 33rd last, whilst 
collecting in the neighbourhood of Daitford, Kent, 1 had the 
good fortune to capture a fine male Xylomiges connpicillarit, 
I found it on a fence, near a large clover field. Mr, H. 
Packman, of Darti'ord, captured one on April 27lh. This 
specimen is also in fine condition.— Edward R. Shbpfard; 
13, Limes Villas, Lewisham, Kent, .May 14, 1878. 

Thera variata. — I have just been looking at a pupa of 
Thera variala, and to my surprise found it had all the lines, 
as seen on the larva, wdl defined on the pupa. Are there 
any other pups that bear the markings of the larvtef — 
G. C. Bignell; Clarence Place, Stonehouse, Plymouth, 
May 18, 1878. 

Captures at Ephng Forest. — On the Saturday afler 
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Easter Monday I went to the forest in the hope of again 
taking Periltia obscuripunctella and Chrysocoris fesialiella. 
but the wind being northerly nothing would move, except 
two or three wasted Anticlea derivata. After working for 
some time in vain 1 turned my attention to the thistle-stems, 
and secured a good supply of the pupae of Ephippiphora 
pjlugiana; and on my way back to Chingford Station 1 
examined the plants of stitch wort [Stellaria holostea)^ 
common in the hedges. These produced Coleophora solita- 
riella in plenty, nearly full-fed. On a subsequent visit to the 
forest I met with the following: — Elachista obscurella^ 
Perittia obscuripunctella, Grapholita obtusana, Siigmonota 
puncticostana, Lobesia reliquana^ and Dicrorampa plum- 
bana; Pyrodes rhediana were common. The grandest 
capture was a splendid specimen of Ephippiphora obscurana^ 
beaten from hawthorn. 1 have bred Gelechia acuminaiella 
in profusion from larvae, found in October last, mining the 
leaves of thistles, on Hackney haarshes. Two larvae found 
on the same plants, and which hybernated, have now 
produced Noctua rubi. — Wm. Machin; 22, Argyle Road, 
Carlton Square, E., May 23, 1878. 

Entomology at the Royal Academy. — It is, we con- 
ceive, a thing to rejoice over, when a master of acknowledged 
standing in the highest walks of art — a learned, thoughtful, 
austere, and thoroughly academical painter — condescends to 
execute a designedly and deliberately comic picture. This 
is what Mr. E. Armitage, R.A., has done in his genial and 
playfully humorous work — (111) "An Entomological Sale." 
The more classical painters who occasionally unbend, the 
merrier. One of the most irresistibly funny collections of 
caricatures extant is that engraved by Wenceslaus Hollar, 
from the pen-and-ink drawings of Lionardo da Vinci. John 
Leech, Richard Doyle, Hablot Browne, never drew such funny 
faces as those traced by the immortal painter of the *'Cena ;" 
and here we have the grave and dignified Mr. Armitage 
giving us the humours of an auction of a choice collection of 
insects, and constructing a genuine comedy which H. J. 
Byrons might prize and J. L. Tooles adore. Never mind if 
the old gentlemen who are poring over the "lots" are 
"beetle-stickers" and "butterfly-butchers." They are aware 
of what they are about ; they know their Kirby and Spence 
bv heart; they can afford to meet with a cheerful smile the 
sneers which are occasionally levelled at the pursuit of the 
science of Entomology ; and they hold with the sage that 
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inseclG are thoroughly worthy of the deepest study, inasmuch 
as they arc " Nature's ravoiirile productions, in which, to 
manifest her power and skill, she Uaa combined all that is 
either beautiful and graceful, interefttinj; and alhiring, or 
curious and singular, in any class of her children." All 
honour, ihen, to Mr. Armitage's knot of eccentrics, whose 
vocation and delight it is to collect specimeus of the 
wonderful lillle creatures that leap, that run, (hat Qy, that 
walk, that bore into the ground, that drive galleries through 
timber, that disport theiuselves in the air or gambol in the 
waler, that gleam w-ith phosphorescent radiance, that furnisfa 
lis with ^ilk. honey, wax, and lac, thai build structures more 
marvellous than the pyramids, and that can upon occasion 
defend themselves stoutly, and, with poisoned weapons, 
resent the outrages of the tyrant Man. VVhat is he, after all, 
with his two eyes and two legs, when yonder liny thing, 
crawling on ihi' rim of a vvine-gluss, has eyes by octaves and 
legs by the dozen ? Mr. Armitage's whole picture, with its 
quaint iiiotlo, " Beali Possidentes," is replete with qualities 
of quaintness and sober drollery ; and the entomological 
specimens on tlie auction room table, with the other details, 
down to the matches " warranted only to light on the box," 
are most dexterously and eifeclively rendered. — ^ Daily 
Telegraph,' May 18, 1878. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sphinx lioustri. — Does the larva of Sphinx liguntri 
change its skin only once ? I see hy ' Larvte of the British 
Lepidoptera, and their Food-plants' (part I, p. xxiv of the 
Introduction), by Owen S. Wilson; — "Some lepidoplerous 
larvffi change their skins many limes, others but few, Sphinx 
ligutlri but once ;" and by the plates some of the Sphingida 
have the horn on the 12th, but most of them have it on the 
IStb segment, and many of them have fourteen segments. Is 
this correct? I was taught by an old entomologist that all 
larva: had thirteen segments, the head always considered 
the Ist.— W. Condy; Laira, May 18, 1H7H. 

[Newport, quoted by Packard, 'Guide to ihe Study of 
Insects' (p. 63), states that the larva of Sphinx Ugustri 
moults six times. The body of the larvte of Lepidoptera 
consists of thirteen segments, counling the head as one; 
never, 1 believe, of fourteen. In the larvee of the Sphingida 
the horn, when present, is on the 12ih segment. — Ed.] 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF OAK-GALLS. 
Translated from Dr. G. L. Mayb's * Die Mitteleuropaischen Eichengallen.' 

By Edward A. Fitch. 

(Continued from p. 136.) 




. Fig. 87. — Galls of Andncus Schlechtendali of the natural size on the 
catkin, and magnified. 

87. Neuroterus Schlechtendali^ Mayr (Andricus bur- 
gundus, Schlechtendal). — This very small gall is to be found 
in May, during the blooming time of the oak, on the catkins 
of Qtiercus sessiliflora^ Q. pedunculata^ and Q. pubescens. 
It consists of a greenish yellow swelling of the stamen and 
connective, in such a manner that the divisions of the bloom 
become more crowded below, less above, or not separated. 
The stamen mostly attains to a diameter of 1 millimetre, or 
somewhat over; the chamber is, in the mature gall, surrounded 
by a moderately hard shell, as an inner gall, on which the 
succnleni part of the gall lies after withering. After the 
general fall of the catkins, when their stalks become quite 
withered, some generally remain on the tree : it is on these 
that many examples of this gall, which are still green, 
are to be found; and it is about this time that the galls 
themselves fall to the earth, so that if we now shake a tree 
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beaiiiif; these ftall'! thev fail in immenRi! qiiant'ttie^. On 
May :i2mi and Soih c.f \]m year (1871) I found the Kails in 
great numbers near Vienna, nioBtty on Q. pubesceti*. Several 
times I fbnnd the galls of A'. Sclilechlendali and Antirictts 
amenii logeilier, on ihe same catkin. Herr v. Schlechtendal 
found the galls on Maj' 7th, ISfifl. He kept them on wet 
sand, and obtained the small gallflies on July 2Sth of the 
following year, — G. L. Mayb. 

This inconspicuous little catkin gall has not been recorded 1 
as British, Probably it accnis here, but has been overlooked. 
— E. A. Fitch. 




Fig. 88.— Gnlls of; Cynipi aeminat 

88. ? Cytiips gemiiiatiotiin, Gir. (P Ct/nips uifioresceiilia, 
Schlechtendal). — This gall, which, according to Dr. Giraud, 
is to be found on Quercus pedunculata, and bears a gi-eat 
resemblance to the gall of ApHiloihrix callidoma, occurs on 
a catkin with a thickened stalk. It is of about the size of a 
barley-corn, or slightly smaller, spindle-shaped, pedunculated 
or sessile, and covered with few or many more or less sharply 
defined, oflen quite indistinct, longitudinal ribs. The green, 
later brown, often (as C. injiorescenim) heaving red longitu- 
dinal striations, gall is coi eied with deflected, light, short, 
scattered hairs, and bears a papilla at the apex; at the base 
it is encircled with a dense wreath of hairs. According to 
Dr. Girand the gall falls in the latter half of May, The 
gall-fly is quite unknown. — G. L. M.WR. 

From Dr. Giraiid's de.scription this appears to lie a form of I 
the rather variable gall of AphHolhrix cnllidoma. Hart. [ 
(Eiilom, viii. 290), but can be referred to no species with i 
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certainty, as the Cynips lias not been bred. According to 
Dr. Mayr a female o{ Synergus albipes^ Hart., and S, facialis^ 
Hart., have been bred from these galls at the end of July of 
the same year. — E. A. Fitch. 



COLLECTED OBSERVATIONS ON BRITISH SAWFLIES. 

By the late Edward Newman. 

(Continued from p. 91.) 

Proceed we now to distribute the Hymenoptera, to which 
the sawflies undoubtedly belong. The grand divisions are 
four, as usual ; and these are dependent on food and 
economy. There are various classifications of this interesting 
group, all more or less dependent on that character; so 
that the task of distribution is comparatively easy. However 
different our systems may appear on paper, there is evinced 
a concurrent disposition to employ these as the leading 
principles; and Nature, the great mistress and teacher in 
the matter, appears to have marked them with unmistakable 
clearness. 

1. Ptedotropha, in which the eggs are generally laid in 
cells prepared for their reception. When the larva emerges 
it is fed by the parents ; mouthful after mouthful is brought 
as required, and placed in the mouth of the young one, 
which is helpless as an infant. • All these have three sexes. 

2. Creophaga^ which store up insects of all kinds, also 
spiders, for the food of their young. It is said that these 
poor creatures receive a sting from the parent at the time of 
incarceration, and that this deprives them of all muscular 
power. Although these poor prisoners remain dormant, 
yet they are not absolutely dead ; at least the prey remains 
perfectly fresh until required for the food of the larvae. 

3. Biophaga, which, in the larva state, live entirely on the 
living fluids of other insects, feeding until the skin, or exo- 
skeleton, remains a shrivelled and empty sack ; it then 
sometimes emerges to undergo its transformation to a pupa ; 
but this change more frequently takes place inside of the 
skin. This may be truly said to be feeding on life. 

4. Phytophaga^ which eat nothing but plants, generally 
the tissue only of the leaves, but sometimes also the pith and 
solid wood. 

These, however, require a rather more detailed description. 
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1. The P(Bdotrop/ia, or children-nurses. Sociality is ihe 
general allribnle of this group — becR, wasps, aitd ants. The 
young are invariably apod. The food supplied by ibe 
parents is principally the honey of flowers, and the hooey- 
dew secreled, or supposed to be secveled, by planl-lice. St. 
Fargeau inl'orms us that the young of wasps are fed wilh 
particles of moris solid food, and that whenever the feeder 
appears they open and shut their mouths, like young 
birds gaping for a grub when brought by iheir parents. 
This is by no means the case concerning the bee, for, though 
fed, the feeder and the fed generally exhibit great aflectiou 
for one anoliier, though perhaps a kind of cupboard-love. The 
colony consists of three liinds of individuals — male, female, 
and neuter. The neuters do the work of the colony : build 
the hive, feed the young, and make themselves generally 
useful. It may be stated that they sometimes take the 
management of the commuuily into their own hands; for 
DeGetr tells us oi the anls, that ihey have been seen to kill 
and devour the babies: this may arise from the difficulty of 
procuring food for them. This same operation lakes place 
also with the hive-bee in the destruction of the drone. 
The females and neuters are provided with stings, which 
seem for this purpose only ; at least they are very inefficacious 
as weapons of either defence or oSeuce. Three natural orders 
comprising this family build those remarkable cells which 
have excited the wonder and admiration of all; and these 
architectural powers are abundant sources of speculation. 
Imaginative and florid writers have invested the subject with 
an interest that makes it so; for the same phenomena 
take place in hexagonal crystals, in basaltic columns, iu the 
facets of an insect's eye, and in a hundred diS'erent circum- 
stances, iu which the will or instinct, or contrivance or 
foresight, of the substance cannot possibly have been brought 
into play. It is desirable that writers on Natural History 
should direct their flow of glowing sentences to the wonders 
thickly scattered around them, and which are -unmistakable, 
rather than create wonders out of the most commonplace 
occurrences which can possibly attract the notice of the 
uuinilialed. The fact uf a chicken being hatched by the 
simple process of incubation is iiir more wonderful than that 
ordinary caterpillars should be arrayed as moths. The 
latter fact is always noticed as remarkable, while the former 
invariably remains unnoticed. In tiiis order the hexagonal 
cell is of frequent recuirence; but we must not lay too much 
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8tre8S on these hexagons, as exhibiting instinct in the 
fabricator, though no doubt^the instinct is clearly displayed, 
as in all insect operations, but we certainly are aware that 
the cells have to be constructed as closely approximate as 
possible, not only to economise space and material, but also 
because each cell is thus compelled to give six others the 
greatest amount of support; thus strength, economy of 
material, and economy of space and time are attained in the 
highest degree. The more salient groups of the Peedotropha 
are the ApidcB^ Andrenid(By Vespid<B^ and FormicidcB, They 
are the most prominent at present for their habits and 
economy. 

2. The CreophagOj which store up insects of all kinds as ' 
food for their young. They differ from the Ptedotropha in 
abandoning their progeny, being satisfied that they will find 
out and appropriate the food provided for them. The food 
consists of spiders, grasshoppers, cockroaches, flies of all 
kinds, caterpillars, and occasionally the imagos of Lepi- 
doptera. These creatures appear to be still living with 
the parent Creophagan, but to have been stung, and 
thus rendered numb and helpless. The stings of this 
order seem to possess the power of reducing the victim to a 
semi-torpid state, in which we may hope they remain without 
sensation ; for from this time forward they have neither food, 
light, nor liberty, but remain in a perfectly helpless state, 
until required for the food of the Creophagan. 

3. The Biophaga, or those which, in the larva state, 
are imprisoned in the bodies of living insects, on whose 
flesh they feed during the whole of their larval existence, 
until their victim is shrivelled and reduced to a mere 
skin, and yet retains a languid animation, i'he Biophagan 
may be supposed instinctively to avoid the vital parts of its 
prey, since, by destroying life, it would induce its own death ; 
it is essential to the well-being of the Biophagau that its 
prey should retain life as long as its own life and appetite 
endured. It generally leaves its victim before life is entirely 
extinct, and, spinning its cocoon on the exterior, in due time 
undergoes its final change to lay its egg on another victim, and 
thus inaugurate another cycle of cruelty and rapine. 

it is impossible to meditate on these details and not to 
rejoice in the belief that the victims of this treatment are 
not, like ourselves, sensitive to pain ; indeed, there are many 
circumstances connected with the inquiry that lead to this 
conclusion : it would be horrible to suppose that millions 
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Upon millions ot beings were auiiually born lo lecd | 
thai are fvev feeditj}; on their bving flesh. 

From the observations in Kirbv and Sptnce it will be seen 
that those lar-seeing naturalists viewed ihisntatlerin an entirely 
different light; liity simply regarded the phenomena firom a 
ulititarian puiul of view. I will quote the passage entire, 
since it illustrates my iherue, allbough 1 can by no means 
concur in the mural drawn from the facts, " From the 
observations hitherto made by entoinulogi)>[s the gredt body 
ol the ichneumon tribe is principally empluyed iu keeping 
within their proper liniils the infinite host of lepidopterous 
larvse, destroying, however, many insects of other orders; 
and perhaps if the larvs ol these last fell equally under our 
observation with those of the former we might discover thai 
leu- exist uninl'esled by their appropriate parasite. Such is 
the activity and addre^is of the IchneMiiionidans, and their 
minute allies the Pupivora, that scarcely any concealment, 
excepting perhaps the water, can Kecure their prey from 
them, and neither bulk, courage, nor lerocily, avail lu terrify 
them from eS'ecting their purpose. They attack the ruthless 
spider in his toils; they discover the retreat of the little bee 
that for safety bores deep into timber; and though its enemy 
Ichneumon canuoL enter its cell, by means of her long 
ovipositor she reaches tbe helpless grub which its parent 
vainly thought secured from every foe, and deposits in it an 
egg, which prodtices a larva that destroys it. In vain does 
the destructive Cecidomyia of the wheat conceal its larvae 
within the glumes that so closely cover the grain : three 
species of these minute benefactors, sent in mercy by Heaven, 
know how to introduce their eggs into [hem, thus preventing 
the mischief which they would otherwise occasion, and 
saving mankind from the horrors of famine, lo vain also the 
Cpnips, by its magic touch, produces the curious excrescences 
on various trees and plants, called galls, for the nutriment 
and delence of its progeny. The purasite species attached lo 
it discovers its secret chamber, pierces its wall, however 
thick, and commits the destroying egg to its offspring. Even 
the clover-weevil is not secure within the legumeu of that 
plant, nor the wireworm in the earili, froio their ichneu- 
monidan foes. Others are not more secured by the repulsive 
nature of the substance they inhabit; for two species at 
least of Ichneumon know liotv tu oviposit in slercorarious 
larvas without soiling iheir wings or bodies." — ' JntToductioM 
lo EtilotiKdogi/,' i. 267. 
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I bai^e named the group Biophaga^ or life-eaters, because I 
though I that name more truthful, descriptive, and emphatic, 
than those hitherto employed, — Enlomophoga^ Isophaga^ Pa- 
rasUa^ Ennivora, Pupivora, Pupophaga, &c. The EvaniidcB^ 
IchneumonidtiB, Chalcic/iHtB, and ProctrotrupidcBy are gene- 
rally esteemed the principal families of this order. This is a 
much more extensive group than is generally supposed. We 
are too apt to regard Ichneuuions as a large tribe of insects 
associated from their propensity to live parasitically on the 
caterpillars of butterflies and moths ; but this scarcely gives 
a sufficiently comprehensive idea of the phenomena. Prof. 
Westwood, in that vast repertory of entomological facts, — 
which requires an index, — ' Introduction to the Modern 
Classification of Insects,' has collected from a variety 
of authentic sources a vast amount of information which 
widely extends our views of these Biophagans, and shows 
that scarcely an insect is secure from their attack. I will 
enumerate a few of these instances. 

Octopoda. — Several spiders are subject to this plague : the 
beautifully silk-like egg-nests of many spiders are attacked in 
this way, and the eggs thus prevented from coming to 
maturity. Indeed one species of Biopha^an is so well known 
for its ravages on the spider-world that it has received the 
name of Ichneumon aranearum.^ 

Hexapoda. — In Lepidoptera the liability to parasites is 
the rule, its absence the exception. In Diptera I have 
observed the frequent occurrence of hyperparasitism, that is 
when the fly has deposited its egg on or in I he larva of a 
Lepidopteron : the larva proceedint^^ from that egg has 
become the prey of a Biophagan, and thus the original life 
has been forfeited ; the life of the dipterous destroyer 
has also been forfeited ; and the destroyer of the destroyer, 
or the hyperparasite, has been the only life to escape. 
As an example 1 may state the couimon woolly-bear, 
the larva of Chelonia caja^ feeds a host of these Biophagans, 
not only direct parasites, or parasites which not only 
fulfil their murderous mission on the woolly-bear itself, 
but which nourished with their own living flesh hundreds of 
minute Biophagans; so that the bear and its parasites alike 
perish under the terrible infliction of these almost invisible 
murderers. Some even go farther than this: they pierce the 
eggs of Lepidoptera with their ovipositor, and fill these eggs 
with their ravenous progeny. In a word, this parasitism is so 
* Ichneumon aranearum, Fourc, is Pezomackus zonatvs, Forst. 
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coinraon atnon); butterflies and molhs ihal I Itnow not a single 
species tiiai escapes it ullcgelher. Papilio Mnchaon perhaps 
offers the nearest approach to iinmimilv, for I have never 
bred more iban two parasites from this noble butterfly. The 
Hymennptera themselves are subject lo llie allacks of 
ntmieroiis parasites. There is one group whose piirasites are 
of another class: these are the Padotropha, or those which 
lire in vast cnnmmnities. These are preyed upon exchisively, 
as I believe, by Coleopttra, the genus Bhipiphorut and 
Zenos attacking ilie Vegpidte ; Horia, SHaris, MetSe, Stylopt, 
Eleuciis, Hylecthrus, and Haliclophagus, being parasitic 
on solitary species. These I have elsewhere described 
as having a melamovphotic larva : the first stage very slender, 
hexapod, and active ; the second, obese, apod, and stationary. 
Most of the phylopliagous Hymenoptera are subject to this 
plague : the common leathery cocoon of Tenthredo cralagi, 
often seen in abundance in our whitethorn hedges, is 
frequently stuffed to bursting with the larvffi of a Biophagan. 
In Coleoptera the instances of the parasitism of these 
Biophagaiis are by no means so numerous. Timarcha 
tenebricosa is subject to this plague, but never lo any great 
extent. Coccinella 7-punctata has a similar enemy, and 
numerous Rhynchophora suffer from their allacks : the genera 
BarynotuR, Otiorhynchus, and above all the quaint Apirms, 
particularly A. apricans, the insect which I described else- 
where as so destructive to clover-seed. If you sweep the 
clover with a bag-net the proceeds will contain the Apion 
and a small Pteromalus in ahout equal nnnibers : and as Ibr 
Otiorhyticlius -lutcalun, that inveterate enemy of yreen-house 
ferns-, O. notahts, which infests the larch; and O. scnbroaui, 
that plague of the rose grower — they are all subject lo 
Biophognn assaults. So also are the rarious species of 
Plitiidte; and these life-destroying creatures not only 
traverse our posls and rails, and fences and limber, out of 
d>iors, but enter our houses with the charitable intention of 
finding and destroying these boring creatures, while thinking 
themselves safe in their cylindrical galleriiss. The iarvse of 
Mordeltw and Orchesiie — Orchesia miuans — fall a prey to 
these parasites. On the Orthoplera the Biophagans make but 
liltle impression. The locusts which have devastated the 
Western States of America are infested by a Biophagan, 
hut in such small numbers that it liiils to make any 
impression on the multitudinous hosts of these desirovei's. 
In Neuroplera a singular insUuce is given by Mr, Kitby 
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of a minute Biophagan being found on Mschna viatica; and 
Boudier has discovered one that attacks the ant-lion in his 
pitfall. This appears the most extraordinary instance of all. 
The ant-lion constructs its pitfall for the sole purpose of 
entrapping wandering and unwary flies that may chance to 
venture too near the brink of the treacherous precipice 
prepared for their destruction : and here we see a powerless 
insect boldly bearding the lion in his den ; and by the 
insidious process of puncturing and depositing an egg that 
will hatch within his body and produce a grub that will, by 
slow degrees, consume bis living flesh, avenging a whole 
legion of flies which have fallen victims to his rapacity. 
This is the most remarkable instance of all ; and here I will 
draw the curtain over the harrowing scene. 

Still another feature must be added to this sad story, that 
of eggs and egg-setting. Many of these Biophaga are so 
minute that they are born and pass through the stale of egg^ 
caterpillar, chrysalis, and imago, within the egg of a butterfly 
or moth. I have been told that hundreds of these minute 
creatures have been seen to issue from a single egg. Perhaps 
it was in reference to these wonders that Cowper wrote: — 

•* The shapely limb and lubricated joint 
Within the small dimensions of a point, 
Muscle and nerve miraculously spun 
His mighty work, who speaks and it is done." 

4. The Phyiophaga, which in the larval state feed entirely 
on plants. The families are TenihredinidcB, Xyelldce, Siricidcs^ 
and Cynipidcs, Since it is compulsory that I should enter 
more fully into the details of this order in a future portion of 
this paper, I will not introduce them here. It is quite 
certain that as our philosophical knowledge of the Hyme- 
nopiera progresses, many, perhaps all, of the groups which I 
have called families will take the rank of natural orders. 

Although the characters by which this plant-eating tribe 
seem so trenchant as to admit of neither difficulty nor 
confusion, yet we shall see that it is so comprehensive as to 
require subdivision within its own compass. Thus some may 
be denominated Phyllophaga, or leaf-eaters, from their larvae 
eating the leaves only ; others, Myelophnga^ from a similar 
preference for the pith ; a third order, Xylophaga^ devour the 
solid wood ; and a fourth have the singular economy of 
setting up a diseased action locally in the plant, and eat 
nothing but the abnormal productions which their attack has 
occasioned, — these are the NosophagUy or Cynipites. To the 
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last of these belong the sawdtes, a group of insects that seem 
isolated in a very remarkable manner, so much so indeed thai 
our more jjliilosophic and systemalic entomologists exclude 
them from the Hymenoptera altogether. In the iarva state 
they resemble Lepidoplera, in the pupa stale they assimilate 
to Coleoptera, und the perfect insect is a complete Hyme- 
nopteron, possessed of most of the disiinctive characters in 
a very marked degree, the wings being also extended. 



INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON LEPIDOPTERA. 

By W. F. KiRBT, 

A-seiBtaot-NstuialiBt in MaBenm or Sciemie *ai Ait, Dabliii. 

No. IX. NYMPHALtD-E— HELICONlNvE. 

In striiclure the hiitlevflies of this subfamily resemble the 
JcrieiinE, ami theii' larvie are also spiny, but the palpi of the 
imago are clothed with fine scales, and hairy in front. Their 
closed wing-cells will prevent their being coulounded wiih 
the typical Nymphnliiim, and their lery long rounded wings 
separate ihem at a glance from nearly all other butterdies, 
except the Danainx, which some of them mimic, but from 
which the simple suhniedian nervure of the fore wings will 
distinguish them. The subfamily, as at present constituted, 
includes but two genera, Helkonius and Eueides, the former 
of which may be known by its longer and slenderer antennee, 
with a much more gradually formed club. All the species 
are tropical American. 

The first section of Heliconius comprises black and 
fulvous species, spotted or banded with yellow, and frequently 
resembling Tithorea, Lycorea, Melinaa, &c., in markings. 
Some of these, such as H. Eucrale, have a conspicuous 
while spot in the broadly black tip of the fore wings. 
Another section is black, or bluish black, rariously banded 
with white or yellow. Thus H. AhUocIius has two narrow 
white bands on the fore wings; H. Diolrcphes a very broad 
one; H. Cydno a broad yellow one on the fore wings, and a 
submarginal white band on ihe hind wings; and H. HItea, 
and allies, a broad yellow band on the fore wings, an ' 
narrower one towards the lip. 

H. Charilhonia, the commonest species in the West 
Indies, has two narrow yellow bands across the tip of the 
fore wings, and another running from the base, and curving 
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Bt about half its length towards the hinder angle, to which it 
nearly extends. There is a basal stripe on the hind wings, 
and an outer continuous row nf spots. In H. Althia the hind 
wings are similarly marked, but ihe outer spots are milk- 

' 'te, and there is a short yellow basal stripe, with a broader 
transverse one al the extremity, beyond which are one or two 
while spots, and an outer row corresponding to Chat on the 
fore wings. 1 know of no genus wliich presents a greater 
variety, combined with so much uniformity, of both colour, 
marking, and pattern, as Heliconius. 

One of the prettiest species is H. Cyrbia, which is dark 
blue, with a red transverse band on the fore wings, and the 
Jwrder of the hind wings spotted with while. A great 
number of the commonest and best-knowu species are black, 
red, and yellow. H. Clysonymus has an irregular transverse 
fellow band on the lore wings, and a broad red band on the 
bind wings. In H. Phyllis, and its allies, these colours are 
reversed, there being a red band on the fore wings and a 
yellow one on the hind wings, and sometimes a yellow basal 
Streak on the lore wings also. H. Erate is remarkable for 
appearing under two forms in both seses, which were 
'naturally supposed to be two species, till Mr. Bates reared 
n both Iroiii the same larva. In both there is a large 
transverse cluster of yellow spots in the middle of the fore 
wings, and a hand of four or five large spots across the tip; 
'but in typical Erate the hind wings are rayed with red ; and. 
I in Dort's with greenish blue. Some forms, allied \.o Melpomene, 
in which there is a large red stripe across the fore wings, are 
marked with red onlj', being more or less banded, spotted, or 
xayed, on the fore or hind wings, or both; and H. Thelxiope 
js rayed with red on all the wings, but more or less spotted 
with yellow beyond the middle of the fore wings. H, Ricini, 
t species somewhat approaching Eueiden, has a yellow band 
BO the middle of the fore wings, and a smaller one towards 
Ihe tip; the hind wings are red, with a broad black border. 

The species of Helicoidtta measure from two to four inches 
■in expanse; but those of Eucides, which, as we have said, 
way be known by the ditference in their antenna, rarely 
exceed two inches and a half. They are generally black and 
tawny, varied with dull yellow. The first group resembles 
■ Heliconius Tlielxiope and allies, being black, veined with 
dull red, and spotted with dull yellow beyond, instead of 
■aulphur-yeilow. E. Thales may be considered as the repre- 
lentative of this group. Anoliier group, of which E. L^bia 
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may be considered typical, is fulvous, wilh the borders 
broadly black, and a bruad black band Lowurds llie tip 
of the fore wings, In /?. Ulijmpia the lip is broadly black, 
with a large white spot. In the last gronp, comprising 
E. Cleobaa, &c., which somelimes measures three inches 
across the wings, the species ure banded and spoiled wilh 
black and lawny, and with ochre-yellow beyond the iniddle 
of the foie wings, nearly as in Lycorea or MeUnisa. 

Fritz Miiller has lately proposed to introduce ihe j^enera 
Colauis and Dione into the Heliconitra, considering that 
tlieir resemblance to Heliconius and Euetdes is so great, 
both in slrncttire, habits, and transformations, ihat the 
difference in the wing-cells ought not to be considered; but 
I do noL wish to disturb the usnal arrangement in the present 
series of papers. 

(The present paper has been accidentally transposed ; it 
should have preceded the first paper on Nymphaliiia.) 



ICHNEUMONS.* 
By Edward A, Fitch. 

" The most lormidable diflSciilly in the way of the inrestiga- 
tion of someof wliai 1 have called the 'neglected orders,' is the 
want of accessible handbooks." So says Dr. Parsons in a 
paper, on ihe general study of Natural History, read before 
the Selby Naturalist's Society (seethe 'Naturalist,' December, 
1877, and January, 1878). Tiiis paper contains many worthy 
hints, which deserve to be borne in mind and acted upon by 
entomologists especially, and sets forth many importaul 
truisms. The sludy of the terebrant Uymenoplera has been 
greatly retarded in Britain by the want of accessible hand- 
books. However we have one uow in course of publication 
which will certainly be a great help to the student of the 
euiomophagous section of this interesting class of insects. 
The author has also been the eincidalor of the life-histories 
of the phytophagous sawflies, many of which have been 
translated into the pages of the 'Zoologist' and 'Ento- 
mologist.' 

Of the neglected Ichneunionidae we have, thanks to Mr. 
Marshall, an excellent catalogue; but I believe there is b; 

* ■ PinnragrapliJH.' IHuBlralioQ! 
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B private collection in Britain. Mr. 
led in the British Museum, whicli 
also contains the general collection of Dr. Reiiler. Mr. F. 
Walker's was the hard work ol' a life-lime, but unfortnnalely 
would have required another life's work to have made it of 
use ; the number of specimens was large, and many interest- 
< ing, but it lacked all system or arrangemenl. 

There are but few entoraologistB who do not know these 
insects, many certainly with dislike; but the few who have 
wished for a better knowledge ol' the families, and the truly 
wonderful economy of the species, have been deterred for the 
1 instructor. This is to be deplored, as from iheir 

Earasttism many species will necessarily remain extremely 
ical, though perhaps not rare, and the economy of others, 
lack of the determination of the species, remains 
jinrecorded. Some years ago the fine Arotes albicinclus was 
Considered a very rare insect. When Ihe indefatigable Mr. 
F> Smith was at Mr. Stephens's, on one of his memorable 
"Vednesday evenings, conversation turned on this insect. 

' ■. Stephens described ihe Fery oak tree, in a lane near 
Darenth Wood, on which he had captured the species. Mr. 
Smith journeyed to " Darn," sought out the described tree, 
md there on its trunk was Arotes waiting for him. A fine 
) of the value of locality. Till use is made of the 
opportunities which conlinually offer for the classification of 
lliese facts, the progress in the study must be small. Few are 
preserved, and these seldom to a good purpose. The whole 
noceedings wilh these parasites, conlinually being bred from 
nsecls of all orders, show nothing but neglect: that this has 
Ken the case is particularly observable. Since my remarks 
ast December 1 have received three small parcels of 
Ichueumons, and curiously enough each has contained a 
ipecies new at least to Briiain i this shows how much is to 
be done. With bred specimens a knowledge of the economy 
of both the preyer and the preyed upon canuol fail to lead to 
important results: this has also been greatly neglected. Mr. 
P. Bond, during his long experience, acquired a considerable 
iollection of the lepidoplerous parasites, each specimen 
being labelled with information as to its parasitism. These 
ie gave to the late iMr, Desvignes, who, although a very 
talented entomologist, was unfortunalely a syslematist; and 
on acquiring this interesting collection his first action was to 

emove the disfiguring labels, and so destroy its essential 

tlue. 
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Another fact luililaling against the scientific study of the 
Ichneumon idle and allie'l families has been the iovoNed 
synonymy, this owing to the writings of ihe various authors 
being so scattered ihal many were unknonu the one to the 
other; further than this the same insect is repeatedly 
described under different names, and different insects under 
the same name, — this even by the same aullior. The diffi- 
culties created by this latter fact made the following of 
Walker in the Chalcididie seem to me almost a hopeless 
task. Vollenhoven's beautiful figures will serve as a starting 
point to remedy much of this. An instance: — 1 happened to 
take Part VI. to the British Museum ; on looking through it 
Mr. F.Smith at once delected an apparent error. Plate 30 beau- 
tifully illustrates the three first genera of Ihe Chnlcidida ; 
fig. I was named Sinicra aispes, L, Here was the confusiou : 
the species with yellow letnora was discovered by the late 
Mr. F. Walker to be parasitic on the curioirs larva of the 
Slraliomyda, from which it was also bred by Mr. Smith, and 
was generally known as S. Hupes. To prove this the National 
Collection was examined; this quite corroborated Mr. Smith's 
opinion. Van Vollenhoven's species was the one with red 
femora. To prove him wrong Fabricius was referred to, and 
there we find — " C. nigra abdominis peliolo femoribusque 
posticis incrassatis ^fluis;" but to make doubly sure we 
went back lo Linne, and there sure enough was "rv^." 
Thus, through Fabricius's careless copying, error was per- 
petuated, at least in Britain. 

The fourteen plates of the ' Schelsen,' published some ten 
years ago, were a valuable aid to the study ofthe Hymenoptera; 
what Meigen did for liie Diplera, Van Vollenhoven wished to 
do for the Hymunoptera. ' Piuaoographia' is a continuation 
of this venture on a larger and mure elaborate scale: the 
work is published at the Hague in parts, which appear al 
irregular intervals; six have already appeared. Each part 
contains eight pages of letterpress and five coloured plates ; 
the price is 3.50 fl. (about seven shillings English) per part. 
The text is printed in parallel columns in Dutch and English, 
which is inlelhgible, if not good: this part of the work is 
undoubtedly poor and superficial as far as it at present goes, 
but better things are promised. "Of course the text is a 
matter of secondary importance, and will only contain the 
explanation of tlie plates, diagnoses and short descriptions of 
new species, with analytical tables, and some remarks on 
Biology. Meanwhile it may be possible that the drawing of 
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such a number of figures will procure me so much knowledge 
of the relationship of the different genera that 1 may be 
induced at the end of this work to give a general systematical 
review of the families examined/' This is from the Intro- 
duction; and if the tables of species and tables of parasitism, 
which are promised, be given it may be made a complete 
work. Much of Ratzeburg's information needs revision. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of the extreme excellence and 
beauty of the plates : they are so absolutely correct both in 
colour, delineation of the structural details and general 
excellence of production, that it must be almost impossible 
to fail to recognise the species at once. They are all drawn 
by Snellen van Vollenhoven himself, and most carefully 
engraved by A. J. Wendel. With these figures at hand it 
can be by no means difficult to work out to a fuller under- 
standing of the genera the descriptive works of Gravenhorst, 
Forsler, and Thomson, or the scattered papers of our own 
Haliday and Walker in the smaller species. 'Piuacographia' 
treats of the IchneumonidcR in the Linnean sense, and so 
includes most of the parasitic Hymenoptera, viz,, the 
Ichneumonid(B, the Braconid{By,the Proctotfupid<B {Oxyura)^ 
and the ChalcididcB, A synopsis of the various genera has 
already been translated into English ;* and it is to be hoped 
the appearance of the work now under notice, if carried to 
completion, will materially help to the filling in of this large 
framework. Although printed in English I believe there are 
something less than half a score copies of this beautiful work 
find their way into Britain ; this I can but think is because it 
is not better known. For an acquantance with Ichneumons 
generally there is certainly nothing to equal it. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 

Notes from Guernsey. — Through illness and other 
causes 1 have been prevented from doing much in Ento- 
mology during the past two years. 1 am, however, pleased 
to record two additions to my list of Macro- Lepidoptera 

* " Translation of Synoptical Arrangements of some European families and 
genera of Hymenoptera," by Francis Walker: London, E. W. Janson, 1874; 
price Is. " Notes on Chalcidiae," by Francis Walker : London, E. W. Janson, 
1871, 1872 ; Parts I. — VII. ; price Gd. each. " Notes on the Mymaiidse," by 
Francis Walker : the ' Entomologist,' October, 1873 ; price Is. " Notes on 
the Oxyura," by Francis Walker: the * Entomologist,' Noyember, 1878; 
January, 1874 ; 4?'ebruary, 1874 ; price 6d, each. 
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inhabiiing these islands, viz. — a specimen of Ephyra pu»c- 
tala, captured by a lady in her garden, St. Pcler-Port, 
Guernsey; and one Xanthia silago, laken at sugar, by the 
Rev. G. H. Engleheart, in Sark, dining September, 1874, 
and accidentally omilled from my list. Last year 1 had a 
splendid specimen of Aryyiink Lalhoiiia brought to ine. 
Prom its condition it had evidently jusl emerged from the 
chrysalis. A larva found Teedin;; in the seed-head of an 
Indian pink turned out to be the conimon Diaitt/iaecia 
capsiiicola. Colirts Edasa was very abundant last year all 
over the islands; in clover and Incerne fields they aclnally 
swarmed ; and were as common in gardens as the Pierida in 
ordinary seasons, — W. A- Luff; Guernsey. 

AcHERuNTiA Atrcpos IN THE COUNTY CoBK. — A Specimen 
oT this itioih made its appearance, and nas cxptnred at 
Schidl, on the evening of June 8lh, at 9.30. It flew into 
the drawing-room of the house in which it was taken, and 
atlrucled attention by the heavy flapping of its wings against 
ihe windows. It "cried" frequently while it was being 
caught, and afterwards. — W. W. Flemvng ; The Vicarage, 
Glengariff. co. Cork, June 17, 1878. 

Food of Achebontia Atbopos. — On August 6th, 1877, I 
found a larva of Acherontia Alropos fei^ding upon the spindle 
tree {Eiionijmus Europceiis). !s not this of rare occurrence ? 
— Frkd. Enock; 30, Russell Road, N. 

Chcerocami'a CELERio AT Aldeklbv Edge. — While stand- 
ing near an azalea tree in full bloom, on May SJth last, I 
captured a specimen of Cltaerocanipa velerio. It is a little 
rubbed upon its thorax, but is otherwise in good condition. — 
Wm. W, KeywurtH; Alderley Edge, near Manchester, May 
25, 1878. 

STAOBr>PDa FAGi. — On the evening of June 5th 1 had the 
pleasure of taking a fine male example of this somewhat 
scarce insect, on the trunk of a fir tree, in Knowte Park, 
Sevenoaks. It was in beautiful condition, and had apparently 
never flown.— C. J. Biggs; South Hackney, June 18, 1878. 

ACROPiYCTA ALNi Bred. — The larva of Acronycla alni, 
recorded in the 'Entomologist' by me in 1877, produced a 
perfect specimen on the 27th May this year. — T. H. Tavuir ; 
George Streel, Wakefield, 

A ToRTRIX NEW to BRITAIN (PeNTHINA TOSTREMANA) 

Last autumn, having nothing else to do, 1 was silting ou an 
old slump looking at the peculiar jointed stems of the balsam 
{Impatieiis iioU-me-langere) ; i fortunately split one open. 
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and found a larva, of a dirty wiiilish coloin- and a dark hlacli 
head, ensconced stiiigly inside. Seeing it was a Toiirix 
larva, and iu such a rare jjlaut, I spent lliree days huniiug 
them. The result has been, on May 4ih la-t, I bred two 
specimens of Ihe very haudsume Peiilhinn postiemana. 
Siucf then I have bred three more ispeciinena. 1 sent one lo 
.Mr. C. G. Barrett for exarainaliou, and he has identified it 
("or nie. Prior lo that Mr. Siainton had written me there 
were only two Torlrices known to feed in the stems of the 
balsam on the Continent, viz., Peiilkina fuUginia and 
P. poslremaua. Luckily it is the new one, although the 
former is still a rare species.— J. B. HodgkinsoN; 15, Spring 
Bank, Preston, May 2(i, 1878. 



HE VIEW. 
The Transactions of (he Eiiloniolofjical Society of London 
'for the year 1877. 
The volume for 1S77, although not quite so bulky as its 
predecessor, certainly cannot be said lo be far beloiv it in 
intetesi, more especially to the student of British or applied 
Entomology apart from the descriptive, though much of this 
interest will perhaps centre in the Proceedings, in the 
number of memoirs which it contains it exceeds the volumes 
for both 1875 and 1876, and is the same as that for 1874. Of 
the twenty-eight separate papers fifteen are purely descriptive, 
and four are revisions or monographs of certain special 
families. Of the remaining nine, five are of more or less 
general interest, and four only can be said to come within 
the range of the observing and general entomologist; still, 
as the custom is, this must be looked upon as a fair average. 
For four, onl of the above-mentioned five, memoirs our 
thanks are due to the President, Prof. Westwood. They are 
entitled : — " Notes upon a Strepsipierons Insect parasitic on 
an Exotic species of Honaoptera;" "Notes on the genns 
Prosopisloma of Latreille;" "Entomological Notes;" and 
"On the adult Larvee of the Slylopidm and their Puparia," 
wfaich is by Sir Sidney Saunders, with further remarks and 
figures by the Professor. These obseivalions are supple- 
mentary to the first papgr on the Stylopoid parasite of the 
Borneon Honiopteron. The fifth of these memoirs is a " Note 
on Mygale stridulan/t,'^ by Prof. James Wood-Mason, which 
contains a graphic and detailed description, from the pen o( 
Mr. Peal, of the way in which this spider stridulates; it is 
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also accompanied by a capital plate. Prof. VVestwood's 
"Entomological Noles" are 11) on the pupa of a irichopterous 
insect {Anabolia nervosa), which swam about in water like a 
Noloriecta, ^hh some remarks on ils stiuciure and habits; 
(2) on ihe parasitism of certain lepidopteroiis insects, which 
contains observations on a lepidopterous larva captured in 
South India clinging to the abdomen of an Homopteron; 
Prof, Westwood thought it an instance of true parasitism, 
bnt Mr, Wood-Mason, the original owner of the specimens, 
incliiied to the opinion that the larva was the messmate, 
rather than the parasite, of the Hornopleron ; (3) on the 
lepidopterous geneva /f/?nn«(o;>ferK«,Wesmael, and Thymara, 
E. Doubleday. The former of these (the unique Gpecimen of 
which is in the Brussels Museum) was transferred by Dr. 
Hagen to the Neuropieva ; it is here relegated to the 
Lepidoptera, as an ally of Thymara, in which class it was 
originally described by Wesmael. 

The four memoirs which may be looked upon as of more 
general, if of less scientific, interest, are Mr, Distant's paper 
on "The Geographical Distribution of Danais Archipptut" 
Mr. J. W. Slater's two papers on " The Food of Gaily-coloured 
Caterpillars," and his " Vivarium Notes on some common 
Coleoptera;" together with another of Mr. Mausel Weale's 
highly interesting papers on " The variation of Rhopalocerous 
forms in South Africa," This latter paper is thus summarised 
in the Proceedings: — 

" The author, after stating that he had travelled over most of the 
eastern districts of tlie Cape Colony, alluded to the distribution of 
plants as afTecthig that of iusects, and notined the appareut encroach- 
ments of the subtropical Sora and insect fauna along tlie south-eutem 
seaboard, the aL>senceof auy great barriers, and tbe general uniformity 
tending to produce close variations. He exhibited and remarked on 
a large aeiies of PapUio merope, male and female, some reared by 
bini, and all collected In one small n-ooiled gully, isolated in an open 
grass country. He also exiiibited male and female Nympkalea seiphares 
(T/iyestesi, the male of which is wanting iu the National Collection, 
remarkiag on tbe apparent imitation by the female of Amaurit 
eeheria. He next exhibited and remarked on a series of imagines of 
Acrisa etetria, some of the forms of which are separated by some 
entomologists, and stated that all the forms had been reared from 
larviB collected on a single pkut. He next exhibited a series of 
Junonia pelragia aud J. archesia, showing a very close gradation 
bilking the two forms, aud showed that some of the latter approached 
J. amestru, although the alliance was not so evident as iu J.pelatgu. 
He objected to the use of tbe name "species "as too freely used 
among plants and insects, and suggested that it merely implied a 
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provisionally uncertain distinction of apparently important differences. 
In illustration of this he exhibited specimens of Callosune evarne and 
C keiskamma, two forms hitherto held distinct, but of which the ova, 
larvae, and pupsB exhibited no differences, although in two broods in 
successive years the forms appeared separately. He also remarked 
on artificially produced changes in the pupsB." — P. xiv. 

Mr. Slater's first paper contains some interesting facts 
upon the food and protection of certain lepidopterous larvae, 
presumably with a view to prove that there is a connection 
between " conspicuous coloration and a poisonous or offensive 
food-plant." His notes on Coleoptera refer lo the habits of 
several well-known species, many interesting facts being spoken 
to from direct observation : an important one is thai the 
Telephorii from their pugnacity, so well known as "soldiers" 
and "sailors," are diligent devourers of Aphides; and Mr. 
Slater goes so far as to say that " In this respect I should 
think that they are more serviceable to the farmer and 
gardener than the ladybirds, being more voracious, more 
active, and, on the average, more numerous." 

Mr. Distant's memoir is a rather elaborate paper on "The 
means of Dispersal and Conditions which are favourable to 
the Survival in a New Habitat," of Lepidoptera in general, 
with especial reference to Z>. Archippus in particular. Three 
or more specimens having occurred in Britain in the autumn 
of 1876, it is not unlikely that before long this species may 
gain a permanent settlement here, as it has done in many 
other lands, notably in Australia. 

In the Proceedings, which, together with the President's 
Address, index, &c., extend to ninety-three pages, there is 
much to interest all. Numerous specimens, consisting mostly 
of varieties and monstrosities of Lepidoptera, and new or 
interesting species of other classes, were exhibited at the 
Society's meetings : these are all specially referred to. Some 
valuable communications on stpdulation and mimicry were 
brought forward by Prof Wood-Mason and others. Our 
notice is already long, but the following three extracts may 
be new and of interest to many of our readers : — 

Season-dimorphism in Lepidoptera. — ** The President read some 
interesting remarks from a letter he had received from Mr. B. G. 
Cole respecting some specimens of Ephyra punctaria which he had 
bred from eggs laid by the same female, the greater number of which 
emerged from the pupse in July (as the spotted variety), while the 
remainder appeared in May, in all respects resembling the mother. 
He repeated the experiment in 1876 with similar results ; all but 
one pupa from a batch of eggs laid in May appeared in July as the 
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spotted form (males i 
in pupa, which it \ 
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ind females), the single exception remaining still 
presumed would appear during the coming Maj 

In this latter case he had reared a second brood 
of lurvffi from eggs laid bj some of the July females, all of which were 
□ow in the chrysalis state. Mr. Cole added : — ' May not the above 
be considered a case of " seaHon-dimorphism " analogous to that 
occurring in FierU, Aratehnia, Selenut, Sic, as investigated hy Dr. 
Weismann, a slow process of development during the winter being 
necessary for the May form (which may be considered the type), 
whilst if the development of the pupa is hastened by the heat (and 
light?) of summer, the smaller and less perfect individuals are the 
result? Eeferring to the similar case of iSe2ef)iaiI2iutrana. Dr. Knaggs 
(Ent. Mo. Mag. iii. 338) remarks as follows: — "It is pretty wdl 
known that in the natural sequence S. iUustraria reproduces itself in 
the form of S. dtlunaria, and viet vend. But what I assert is, that 
whenever (whether at large, owing to exception ail ly hot or long 
summer seasons, or in captivity from warmth, assisted perhaps by 
what Mr. Crewe baa happily termed ' feeding up quickly ) the 
completion of the pupal stage is accelerated, then S. delunaria 
proaucee delunaria, not iiluUTitria. Further, it is my belief 
that the converse will be found to hold good, vis., that should the 
completion of the pupal stage be retarded either hy cold seasons or 
dimates in a state of nature, or artificially by aid of an ice-well, 
S. iliwlraria, not S. delunaria, would be found to result from 
S- Ultatraria." And again [loe. eit , p. d66) he puts it thus : — " If 
J. = ilbutraria, D. = delunaria, and — ^= winter ; then if there 
he but one brood in the year the sequence will be 7. — I. — I., and 
so on ; if two broods, I. D. ~ /. B. — /. D., and so on ; if three 
broods, I. D. D. — /. D. D., and so on." I have not yet tried the 
effect of artificial retardation on the pupte of Epkyra, but intend to 
do so when opportunity offers. My experiment shows that the e£fect 
of natural retardation over the winter months is to produce the type 
whatever may be the form of the parents ; and that such natural 
retardation does usuiilly (? always) occur in double-brooded species I 
believe to be true from my experience in breeding various insects. 
Bemembering that the summer broods of seasoa-dimorphic species 
are smaller, and apparently vitally weaker than the spring ones, and 
that it is from the former that the latter are usually descended, may 
we not assume that the provision by which some few of the direct 
offspring of the spring forms are preserved through the winter in the 
pupal state, and so are enabled to pair with the offspring of the 
summer form, is of advantage to the species, in affording a " cross " 
between individuals which have developed under very different 
conditions'? A similar benefit may be derived in the commonly 
observed case of individual pupee of single- brooded moths {e.g., Erio- 
gaiter and many Notodonlida) remaining two, three, or more years in 
that stage, and then eventually making tlieir appearance at the 
pi'oper season with the ordinary flight of the species. As bearing on 
the above suggestion, I ma^ refer to what occurs in those single- 
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brooded moths {Sphinx Convolmdi, Acherontia Atropos, &c ), which 
sometimes appear abnormally from the pupa before the winter hyber- 
nation, or which by " forcing " have been artificially so developed. It 
has been stated, I believe, in most such cases in which an anatomical 
examination has been made, that the ovaries, &c,y were found in an 
abortive or rudimentary condition. This goes to show that a long 
period of quiescence is necessary to perfect these delicate and highly 
specialised organs, and by a parity of reasoning it may perhaps be 
assumed that those pupae which remain longest in that stage will 
(ceteris paribtis) produce the most highly developed and vitaHsed 
images.'" — Pp. vi, vii. 

Pickles. — ** Mr. Douglas, who was unable to be present at the meet- 
ing, had forwarded to Mr. Jenner Weir a letter he had received from Mr. 
R. A. Ogilvie, enclosing specimens of an insect found in great quantities 
in a jar of pickles (piccalilly). They confined their attacks to the 
pieces of cauliflower in the jar, which they appeared to relish, 
notwithstanding the vinegar, mustard, pepper, <Si., in the pickles. 
The species had been submitted to Prof. Westwood, who replied that 
*the flies were the common Drosophila ceUaris, with their curious 
two-horned pupse ; and they frequent cellars and cupboards, delighting 
in stale beer, wine, &c.' He supposed that * the cauliflowers were 
more to their taste than the other things in the jar, being more 
succulent and flabby.' In answer to a question put by Mr. Ogilvie, 
he said that the eggs were laid in the pickle-jar, and not in the 
vegetables before they were pickled." — P. xv. 

Dermestes ravages. — *'Mr. W. L. Distant exhibited a specimen of 
the ravages of Dermestes vulpinus (Fab.) in a cargo of dried hides 
from China. On the arrival of the hides in this country they were 
found to be infested and gnawed into holes by swarms of the insect 
in their different stages, causing a damage of from fifteen to twenty 
per cent, on the value of the cargo. It is not unusual to see this 
well-known insect amongst these articles, but quite unprecedented to 
find it in such numbers and causing such an amount of damage. In 
fact, its appearance had quite paralysed the importation of the hides, 
and gave further proof of the value of Economic Entomology in the 
arts and manufactures. Mr. M'Lachlan exhibited a portion of a 
wooden case containing hides from Shanghai, which was riddled with 
borings of the larvoB of this beetle." — P. xxii. 

At the Annual Meeting in January last a satisfactory 
report was received from the Council, and the President, 
Prof. Westwood, read his Address, which gave a general 
9'esum^ of ihe entomological work accomplished in the past 
vear. The following officers and council were elected for 
1878: — President, H. VV. Bates; Treasurer, J. Jenner Weir; 
SSecretaries, R. Meldola and W. L. Distant; Librarian, 
F. Grut; other members of Council, G. C. Champion, 
J. W. Douglas, Rev. A. E. Eaton, E. A. Fitch, G. Lewis, 
li. Saunders, F, Smith, and Prof. J. 0. Westwood, 
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OBITUARY. 

William Chapman Hkwitson.— Born at NewcB«lle-opon- " 
T)'iie, oil ihe 9th Jnniiarv, 1606; died al OallaDds, Walion- 

OD-Thames, on the iSlh May, lb78. 

Educated at Vork, ami brouj^hl up as a land surcej-or, 
the early days ol' railway enterprise found Hewilsou al 
work under George Stephenson; and he was for some lime 
engaged nu the London and Binuingham Railway. But 
delicate health and ihu posseBsion of competent means 
combined to Induce hint lo abandon active einployment of 
this naliire. Leaving his northern home he resided for a 
time at Bristol, thence moved lo llampstead ; and finally, in 
1848, he purchased some ten or twelve acres of Oatlands 
Park, and built the house in which his last thirty years were 
spent. He joined ihe Enloniological Society in 1846, the 
Zoological in 1869, and the Linnean in 1862. 

In early life he collected British Coleoptera and Lepi- 
doptera, and his name is not unfrequently meulioned in 
Stephens's lllusirations; but for some years he devoted his 
attention principally lo the study of birds' eggs; and in 1833 
he made a trip lo Norway lo discover the breeding places of 
some of our migratory species. A few notes from bis pen on 
the Ornithology of Norway will be found in the second x'olunie 
of Jardine's 'Magazine of Zoology;' and other notes on 
ornithological or oologieal subjects appeared from lime to 
time in Ihe 'Ibis,' ihe 'Zoologist,' and other periodicals, 
But in this branch of Science, as al'tervfards in Entoiuology, 
il (vas by his pencil and brush, rather than his pen, that he 
achieved dislinclion; and for accuracy of delineation and 
careful colouring of the eggs his ' British Oology' has never 
been surpassed. 

The earliest of Hewilson's entomological notes was on the 
economy ot Hedychram {ChryaididiB), and appeared in the 
'Entomological Magazine' lor 1837. In the summer of 
1843 he made an excursion in the Alps, and the result was 
some "Remarks on the Butterflies of Switzerland" (Zool. iii, 
9dt). From the time of his settling near London, with the 
facility he thereby acquired for studying foreign species, his 
pas^iou for Diurnal Lepidoptera developed itself, and he inay 
be said to have devoted the rest of his life lo the description 
and figuring of species of exotic bullerflie 

It is needless to say that Doubieday and We si wood's 4 
magnificenl work, 'The Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera* I 
(2 vtjls., folio, 1846—52), was ilhislrated by Hewilson. 
was followed by ' Illustrations of Exotic Butterflies' (5 vob^ 
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quarto, 1862 — 77) ; " a twenty-five years' labour of love," as 
he himself described it, whilst regretting that age and failing 
health warned him to bring it to a close. In 1862 there 
appeared a specimen of a ' Catalogue of LycaenidsB in the 
British Museum,^ containing eight plates of Ogyris and 
Amblypodia; but the Trustees declined to continue the 
work according to Hewitson*s plan, and he commenced, 
under the title of ' Illustrations of Diurnal Lepidoptera,' a 
series of plates of LyccBnidcB, of which seven parts appeared 
between 1863 and 1877, the eighth and concluding part 
being in preparation at the time of his death. 

Besides the descriptive letterpress which accompanied these 
illustrations, Hewitson published numerous memoirs in the 

* Zoologist,' the * Annals and Magazine of Natural History,' 
the * Journal of Entomology,' the 'Entomologist's Monthly 
Magazine,* the * Proceedings of the Zoological Society,' the 

* Journal of the Linnean Society,' the 'Transactions of the 
Entomological Society;' and in 186d and 1870 he published 
as a separate work, 'Equatorial Lepidoptera collected by 
Mr. Buckley.' With few and slight exceptions (e.^., Proc. 
Ent. Soc, 1856, p. ii., 1866, p. xxxv. ; Trans. Ent. Soc, 
1868, p. 97; Ent. Mo. Mag., vi. 96, ix. 161) these 
papers were simply descriptions of new species, many of 
which were afterwards figured in the works to which 
reference has already been made. The list concludes with 

* Descriptions of four New Species of Pronophila,' which 
appeared (Ent. Mo. Mag., xiv. 227) so recently as March of 
the present year. 

Hewitson married some thirty years ago, but was soon left 
a widower and childless. His health compelled him to lead 
a quiet and secluded life ; and thenceforward his sole delight 
lay in beautifying his grounds at Oatlands, and in adding to 
his cabinets of butterflies. His ample means enabled him to 
indulge his tastes without stint. Gathered from all quarters 
of the globe, brought home by naturalists often sent out for 
the very purpose, the specimens selected regardless of cost, 
arranged with scrupulous neatness, and stored in cabinets of 
superb solidity, — Hewitson's collection of Diurnal Lepi- 
doptera was such as no other man had formed, such probably 
as no museum ever possessed. Together with some choice 
pictures and water-colours, and some valuable cases of stuffed 
birds, he has left it to the nation ; and it is presumed that 
this magnificent and unique collection of Mhopalocera will 
find a permanent and fitting home in the National Museum. 

His library of works on Natural History, with a legacy 
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of £3000, ])¥ has left lo the Natural History Society of his 
nntive Uitrii ; and the bulk of his considerable rorliine is 
bequeathed to various charities and in legacies to his 
numerous friends. 

His weali health and the seclusion of his life may perhaps 
have created what lo strangers would appear a tinge of 
sourness in his disposition ; whilst a natural slowness to 
accept new ideas may have led others to impute to him 
some degree of narrow-mindedness. But in truth he was of 
a gentle, kindly, and generons nature; and tliose who ]iuew 
him best will most deeply mourn his loss. If not a great 
man, be was at least a good one. 

But it is ralher with the entomologist than the man that 
we hove here to dual. It cannot indeed be said of Hewiison 
that he exhibited any breadth of view in scientific matters, 
or did much to advance the philosophy of Natural History, 
or lo increase our knowledge of the economy even of his 
favourite gioup. Confining himself exclusively to a singla 
section of a single order of insects, bis n-ritings contain little 
on the habits of the lihopalocera he figured, little on classiB- 
cation or distribution, little on any of the interesting questions 
and speculations that give life and charm lo Natural Science 
of the modern school. For these reasons he cannot be placed 
in the front rank of entomologists; and in truth he never 
aimed to be more than a describer and faithful depicter of 
species discovered by others. He was a great lover of 
Nature and of the beauties of natural scenery, yet he was 
emphatically a student of the cabinet. His figures, 
admirable as they are, are the figures of so many butter- 
flies taken out of a drawer, — all wings, set out with 
provoking uniformity, no leg or palpus visible, no details 
of structure, without any idea of life: they seem to tell 
their own tale that they were painted by one who had 
never seen them in their native haunts, who knew them 
only as cabinet specimens. But in spile of this want of 
animation, in his own line as a pictoiial describer of butter- 
flies Hewitson stands unrivalled; and whether we look to ibe 
folio plates of the Genera, or the quarto illuslraiions of Exotic 
Bnilerflies and of the Lycteiiidai, he is fairly entitled to the 
highest praise, as well lor the accuracy and carefulness of his 
work, and the excellence and beauty of his colouring, as for 
the palienl perseverance with which, for more iban thirty 
years, he followed out his plai)S. 

His epitaph must stand—" Papilioncm Pictor, et pictoh 

PBJtCELLENS." J. W. DUNNIHO. 
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VARIETIES OF LEPIDOPTERA AT THE NATIONAL 
ENTOMOLOGICAL EXHIBITION. 

The Editors of the * Entomologist,' wishing to coniuiemoralc 
the first National Entomological Exhibition, have with this 
number presented the subscribers with a Plate of some of the 
most interesting aberrations of Lepidoptera exhibited on that 
occasion. The following are short descriptions of the speci- 
meps figured : — 

. ■ No. 1. Clostera curtula, — The specimen figured is a 
^.^bermaphrodite; the right side having the ordinary coloration 
of the female, and the left that of a rare variety, of the 
male. This singular insect was, and is now, in the cabinet 
of A. B. Farn, Esq. Unfortunately, while this specimen was 
being drawn for the accompanying plate, the antennae were 
accidentally broken off; but they were here depicted before 
this misfortune happened. 

No. 2. Leucania conigera. — This insect has the normal 
coloration of the upper win^s; but the left lower wing is 
both in structure and colour partly like the upper wings, and 
also has one white spot in the centre. The insect was 
captured by Mr. W. P. Smith, while raolhing, in July, 1877, 
in Clatter House Lane (near the Welsh Harp), Middlesex. 

No. 3. Chcerocampa porcellus, — A very pale aberration, in 
which all the rosy crimson of the species is replaced by 
yellow, and the coloration much subdued. The insect is 
in the cabinet of Sir Thomas Moncrieffe, and was captured 
at Moncrieffe by the owner. This specimen is in beautiful 
condition, and was at the time of capture evidently fresh 
from the pupa. 

No. 4. — This is probably a melanic variety of an 
Eupiihecia ; it has the ordinary appearance of the species 

z 
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SO obscured thai, allhough the figure is correctly 
it is quite impossilile to recognise tlie species. The 
specimen figured, which is in the cabinet of Mr. W. Prest, 
of York, was bred by that genllemau from among a nnmber 
of larvae of Eupilhecim taken al Bisliop's Wood, Selby, 
Yorlishire. He states that he rears one or two of this 
curious form each season, from amongst larvae of E. albi- 
pimclattt, a11 collected in a like manner in the same lurge 
wood. Mr. Prest has numed this variety or species, nhicb- 
ever it may turn out to be, Eupitliecia angelicata, from the 
Angelica splvextris, on the seeds of which plant the larvse are 
found feeding. 

Nos. 5 and 6. Vanexsa Atalanta. — The upper and under 
sides of this aberration are both tigiired ; the scarlet markings 
of the upper side of tlie anterior wings are partially suffused 
with yellow, and the white spots towards the apex are very 
large. It is difficult to describe the variation of the under 
side, but the two conspicuous blue spots are very remarkable. 
The specimen was bred, September ^Ist, 18ti7, by William 
Smith, of Birmingham, from a larva taken at Aston j aad he 
stated at the time that the larva had gold spots on each 
segment. The specimen is now in the possession of Mr. 
F. Enock. 

No. 7. Liparis dixpar. — Mr. Enock, who possesses the 
specimen figured, bred in the year 1867 upwards of eight 
hundred males and females of this species, and uearly all had 
the under wings notched, as seen in the illustratiou. 

Nos. 8 and 9. Epioue vespertaria. — No. 8 is a very rielily 
coloured male, very much darker than usual, and wanting 
the usual reticulated markings. It was captured by Mr. 
Prest, of York, at Sandburn, near that city, July 13th, 1874. 
This seems to be an hereditary form, for several have 
been taken in other seasons, in nearly the same place, of 
the same shade of colour, but none deeper in tint than this 
example. No. 9 is a male, with the coloration usually found 
in the female only. It has also the left anieiior wiug soiue- 
wbal reticulated, as in the male, but the right anterior wing 
and posterior wings are like the olhur sex. This example was 
exhibited by its captor, Mr. G, C. Dennis, who look it on the 
well-known Vesperlaiia ground at Sandburn, on July 22nd 
of last season. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL ECHOES. 
Conlributed by Frederick Smith, F.Z.S. 

Ddring the course of llis pub Ileal ion of ihe ' Illustrations 
of British Enloraolngy,' Mr, J. F. Siephens, the author, 
received communica lions from numerous correspondents, ia 
vhich localities and captures of rare and local species were 
made hnown, and much valuable informalion relative to the 
habits and economy of others was furnished. The letters 
were given by Mrs. Stephens, subsequent to the death of her 
husband, to Dr. Gray, who had them bound up in a volume, 
which he placed in my hands, with full permission to publish 
any extracts 1 tnighl make and deem sufficiently interesting. 
The collection consists of two hundred and twenty-6ve 
distinct letters, all treating more or leas on Entomology. 
The greater part relate to Coleoptera, a considerable number 
10 Lepidoplera, and but one or two to Hymenoplera and 
Diplera. They give accounts of the occasional capture of 
foreign species, iheir visits, the mode whereby ihey reach this 
country, &,c. — this being in some instances inexplicable; 
hut such caplnres it will he seen have been formerly made, 
and will doubtless continue to be made occasionally in 
future. 

A remarkable instance of this kind occurred a few years 
ago, when a Brazilian wasp was taken in three widely distant 
localities in Kngland. On an excursion tu Curn»all I took 
Dp my temporary residence at Penzance, and there met with 
a lady who collected Coleoptera, and was a resident of the 
place. I had made her acquaintance previously on one of 
her visits to London. She look the opportunity of my visit 
to Penzance of asking me to name a lew insects she had 
captured in her own neighbourhood. On opening her 
collecting box I at once caught sight of a Brazilian wasp. 
To my enquiry as to where she had taken that particular 
insect, she at once replied, " In my own bed-room ; several 
of them flew in. and 1 caught two or three, as 1 thought it 
was an insect 1 had not previously seen. 1 took those last 
year, but 1 have seen others this year during July and 
August." On making further enquiries I (oiind the window 
of the bed-room looked into the harbour of Penzance. I 
expressed my opinion that the wasps had been imported hy 
ships trading with Brazil. My friend made the necessary 
enquiries, and ascertained that vessels laden with raw hides 
had entered the harbour. She was told by one of the 
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laptiiiiis that as he was sailiug down one of (he rivers in 

^liizil these wasps were altracted in such imniliers by his 

I savoury cargo as to prove a lerrible annoyance to all persons 

I board, and ibat considerable niinibers of the wasps had 

mtiiiued on board the whole of the voyage home. It was a 

niarkable circunislauce, that subsequently came to my 

knowledge, that specimens of the same species of wasp, 

Polisles bigultalus, were also taken at Liverpool and in the 

London Docks the same season. 

The above clearly points to the way in which these 
hymenopterous insects were imported ; and we can, on 
calling to mind the various kinds of freight conveyed from 
all parts of the world, readily account for the introduction 
of insects of other orders, some of which, as we well know, 
have been so long acclimatised as to have taken their place 
in the lists of our indigenous insects. 

Among the letters some have neither date nor address, but 
are no doubt arranged chronologically ; sometimes internal 
evidence, and sometimes the date of the postmark, supplying 
the necessary information. The correspondence commences 
in 1618 and terminates in 1831. 

Lepidoftera. 

"The swallow-tail, Machaon, was found in the caterpillar 
state feeding on carrots in a garden adjoining some marshes, 
near Deal, July 7ih. [l changed into a chrysalis in a few 
days; and the butterfly appeared in nineteen days. — Aliss 
Hahvey ; Upper Deal." 

" In your last number I observe you say there is no 
authentic specimen of Podalirius known. I beg leave to 
state there is one in my possession unset, and taken at 
Netiey; and as there existed doubts about its being a native 
I have kept it just as I captured it ; its larv^, of which 1 have 
had two, feed on the wild white plum tree. One of these days 
I hope to add it to other collections. — Rev. F. W, HoPKi 
July 8, 1827." 

"An account was sent to you, i believe, by my friend 
E. Hornor, of the capture of a pair of P. Podalirius, The 
gentleman by whom tbey were taken, and who residet 
Sunderland, says that he caught them several years ago in a i 
wood near Oxford. He showed them to a person who lived / 
near, and he told bim that he had seen several of that kind J 
in the same wood. The geiitSeuian who captured tiiem 
no entomologist himself, and could not be interested iij 
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palming a deception upon the public of entomologists ; and 
imagined some of Argynnis Paphia^ which he took at the 
same time, to be much more rare. One of the insects was in 
a good stale of preservation. 1 myself see no reason to doubt 
the fact of their having been captured in England. A speci- 
men of Sphinx lineata was taken at Sunderland in the year 
1823 ; and Sphinx Atropos was taken buzzing about a bee- 
hive in search of its favourite food. — J. O. Backhouse; 
April 16, 1828." 

" I have taken Papilio (Sieropes) Paniscus several years, 
between Woodstock and En stone ; Polyommaius Cimon 
{Acis)^ at Coleshill, Warwickshire ; P. {Coenonympha) Poly- 
damoy in abundance on the mountains between Bala and 
Festiniog, North Wales; also with it, as Mr. Haworth 
assures me, P. Typhon {Coenonympha Iphis). Last year I 
saw in a collection, at Coventry, specimens of the beautiful 
Europome {Colias Europome), which I was told had lately 
been taken at Dudley. Antiopa also has been taken of late 
years near Coventry ; one of the specimens I have seen 
among them has a yellow border, like the foreign ones. — 
Rev. W. T. Bhee; July 14, 1827." 

" I send you three specimens of Hipparchiay being all I 
have left of the numerous specimens 1 took on the mountain 
bogs, between Bala and Festiniog, North Wales, July 21st, 
1809. Of these three I have Haworth *s authority for saying 
that two are H. Polydama and one H, Typhon, which last 
is doubtless the reversed specimen. To me, however, il 
appears to be spinning too fine to separate them. — Rev. W. 
T. Bree; August 18, 1827." 

" I proceed to make a few remarks on what you state 
under the head of Uipparchia Iphis^ and Polydama, as 
relates to myself. Your accoqnt, though literally true, may 
yet lead to error, from the circumstance of your not being in 
possession of the whole truth. The fact is I took a number 
of specimens of one or both species (for they were in great 
abundance), but was not aware that they were of more than 
one kind. Many I gave away ; and some years after, our 
friend Haworth, looking over my remaining specimens (some 
six or seven, perhaps), observed to me that there was one of 
a different species from the rest. Now I think il probable 
that I might have taken more than one specimen of H. Iphis, 
and can scarcely doubt that had a more accurate entomolo- 
gist been on the spot he might have taken both kinds in some 
plenty.— Rev, W, T. Bbke; April 17, 1828," 
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anessa Antiopti fans several limes been taken near 
■ Seaton, in the counly of Durham, often floating on the water 
I of the River 7'ees. I thiiilt (his fly must breed in ihe salt 
marshes, and in nindv wealher be blown into ihe water. 
Hipfxirchia Blandinn was taVen ihe beginning of this month 
pleniilully.at Castle Eden Dene. This, 1 believe, is the only 
place in England where it is found. It was taken there first, 
I think, four years ago. — Thus. Backbocise; York, 8 mo. 
25, 1827." 

" Pamphila comma 1 capture in Collingbonrne Wood. — 
Rev. G. T. Rcdd; Kimpton, March 18, 18-i8." 

"In Lepidoptera 1 have beeu taking Pamphila comma; 
and Mr. Dale has found it at Old Sarum. In May last 1 
took Acrovycta alni in Coliingboiirne Wood, Wills.— Rev. 
G. T. Rcdd; Kimpton, Andover, Sepieniber 18, 1S28." 

" During my collecting this year I have niel with emply 
pupie cases of Calocala fraxini ; and although I have 
searched for it (the moth) have not been able to obtain it. 
Can you inform me the right period of its assuming the pupa 
stale? 1 have also taken Endromis versicolora this year. 
After Colias Edusa has apppared in profusion I believe the 
reason vrhy they almost entirely disappear ihe following 
season is in consequence of their larvae being punctured by 
a peculiar Ichneumon which has a predilection for these 
inseclB.— D. G. Kerridoe; Ipswich, October 22, 1828." 

"As 1 passed through Manchester i saw about 100 Davus 
taken at Ashlon Moss this summer, without one a proaching 
in collor on the under side lo Iphin or Poltfdama ; \ ihiuk 
they verey much differ from those teakeii in Cumberliind. 1 
teaken a nother Clifton Nonperiel (Calocala frasnui). Seeman 
has teaken plenty of Purple Emperors, bul 1 donl like to send 
to him for some for fear he donl send ihem fine, I left of 
loosing my time A showing my insects for uuthinK, as i 
found in the calcniution of time to be a bout a month in 12 
month; so now 1 makes a charge; if they comes to see niust 
pay me for my lime. — Richard Wkaver (Collecto 
Dealer); Birmingham, October 29, 1828." 

" In the summer of 1820 I discovered several larva of 
Pxyc/ie Jusca at Hornsey Wood, but being then ignorant of 
its rarity I took little notice of it; bul 1 reared two speci- 
mens. In the years '25 and '26 I was unsucuessful in finding 
it; bul in 1827, on the 22nd June and the 4lh July, I took 
half a pint of larvae and pupae on the leaves of the hazel, 
sallow, and leaves of young oaks; but although i paid every 
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atleDtiuD lo them 1 only bred three males; nearly all the 
larvae were iufesleH wilh Ichneumon Payche, mihi. On the 
17th of July 1 agaiu found young larvae, but they, case aud 
all, were not larger than this dot (.) ; the cases were made 
ol" the down from the under aides of ihe leaves. 1 supplied 
theij) well with food as long as leaves could be obtained; 
then I li^ft them to their fate, and soun discovered that they 
had fastened themselves to the top of the inverted tumbler, 
having previonsty covered the sidee with a Rue web. About 
the end of March they began lo stir, when 1 supplied them 
with the buds of whitelhorn and salluw; they soon began lo 
increase the size of their cases, adding to tliem line sawdust 
and leaves cut very small. After a few weeks they fastened 
themselves up as before, and remained immovable; this 
being about eleven months since they were batched. In a 
short time a great number of Ichneumons appeared, all quite 
different from /. Psyche. 1 then examined the cases, and 
only found in them the shrivelled skin of the caterpillar. In 
the monih of June of the present year (1828) 1 met with 
abundant larvae aud pupa;, and collected a large box full. In 
the beginning of July the perfect insects began to uiake their 
appearance, but I only obtained four males and two females. 
1 have also found them in Highgate Wood. It is past a 
doubt with me that tiie larvse are two seasons coming to 
perfection. This may account for so many being stuug by 
the Ichneumon. — A. Ingpicn; November 24, 18i8," 

"Enclosed is a wing of Lophopteryx carmelila. 1 bave 
no doubt of it, as it agrees with the figure aud description in 
thy work. 1 found it in Ongar Park, on the 22nd of April, 
1828. Thyatira batis is by no means an uncommon insect 
here. — Henby Doubleday; 5lh Month 15tli, 1829." 

" Endroinis verKicalor has been tukeu this year iu Suffolk, 
by Mr. Kerridge, a chemist, of Ipswich. — Rev. Wm. KiRby." 

" 1 may mention that Papilio (ATye) galathea was plentiful 
about St. Margaret's Buy, near Dover: this was in 17»8 and 
1799. In 1804 the captain of a vessel brought me a death's- 
head moth, which he saw fly and settle in ibe sails when he 
was several miles from shore, near the niouih of the Bristol 
Channel. They are plentiful about once in seven years 
about Swansea.— L. W. Dillwyn ; October 12, 1829." 

COLEOPTHKA. 

"I have latdy added to my collection two splendid speci- 
mens of Calosoiiia sycop/ianla, and with them have heard 
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some iuterosting aceoinits. One ol' iheoi I oblaiucd of a 
fiBhermai), nlio says that hn tooli it iu lik net at sea, alive, 
between thirty and furty miles olf this coast; and npon 
enquiry 1 have heard of several others taken in the same 
way. The fishermen tell me that ihey live al sea feeding 
upon lisli; and one man assures me that he has kept one 
many days which (ed upon mackerel, — W. C. Hkwitson." 

" We meet witii Carabut nilens on Stockton Common, 
lour miles from Yurk; and Nebria lividn, under slones, on 
ihe sea-shore to the north of Scarborough Caslie, (he 
beginning of June.— Thos. Backhocsb; 25lh 8 mo., 1827." 

" Having read in Mr. Sainouelie's book that Nolaarun 
vionocerQK is a rare insect, I write to say that t have lately 
taken several in a lane between this pluce and Riolimoiid, 
called Sandy Lane ; and a young friend in company with me 
discovered about Iwenty feasting voluptuously npon the body 
of MeloS pioscarabteus- !n addition to the former notice 1 
may add that 1 caught N. monoceros repeatedly in the fly- 
net bv accident, they were in such abundance. — Thos. P. 
Havkrfuxd; April SO, 1828." 

" I may add as to Rliiuobatvx ebeneus {Larinus carlins) 
it occurred in great plenty last year al tiie edge of Colling- 
bourne Wood (near Eimpton] the beginning of August, but I 
did not know its value, and so failed to secure more speci- 
mens than the two I sent. — Rev. G. T. Rodd ; July, 1828." 

"Respecting the Stylopt I may inform thee that I bred 
four specimens from a species of Andrena, very common 
here on the whitethorn in May, but do not know its specific 
name. — Henrv Doublkdav; Eppiug, 9 mo. 2, 1828." 

"Mr. Dale tells me that he has taken larvte of three new 
species of Stplops, besides the species Cnrtis has given. He 
complains sadly of the past season, and seems to have done 
little except in Stylops. In Coleoptera 1 have taken Licintis 
depressus, twelve males and three females during last month 
and up to this date; I have also taken Buprealis viridiSf 
three specimens; a\&(i Eliiler cupreus ; Elaler bipunctulatus 
was very common in tlie winier; also CHocerus nigra, 
Marsb. [Eryx alra). Mr. Dale has al length hit upon the 
method of breeding Stylops, and says that he considers it one 
of our commonest British insects !— Rev. G. T. RuDD; Oct. 
21, 1828." 

"As to Stylops I am concerned to say that I had, by an 
accident, four specimens destroyed, all of which 1 had hoped 
to have sent to you. It is, however, bo common an insect, 
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that, if we live, I can 1 dare say send you a dozen specimens 
next season. — Rev. G. T. Rudd; May 18, 18t29." 

" Licinus cassideus was taken at Aldborougb, Suffolk, in 
1 824. It is in the British Museum. Epomis circumscriptus^ 
in meadows at Netley. Necrophorus germanicus, Lord 
Abingdon's Wood, near Oxford.— Rev. F. W. Hope; 1828." 
- *' Hamaticherus heroSy on trunk of an elm, near Colney 
Hatch. — A. Ingpen; November, 1831." 

" 1 have been taking Polydrosus sericius freely, and also 
M later [Car diophor us) tkoracicus, in Littleton Copse. — Rev, 
O. T. Rudd; Kimpton, June 1, 1829." 

" r take the following insects in the neighbourhood of 
"Bristol: — Cerambyx {Lamia) textor, ScarabcBus {Copris) 
iunarisy Scar aba us {Bolbocerus) mobilicornis (in Lord 
Clifford's Park), Curculio (Platyrhhius) latirostris ; and at 
JLundy Island, ScarabcBUS typhceus [Typhceus vulgaris), — 
George Waring; Bristol, June 21, 1829." 

Note. — This insect is not in the list of Coleoptera of 
Lundy, given in Mr, J. R. Chanter's 'Monograph,' lately 
published. 

" 1 find Nebria livida in plenty near Redcar, Guisboro*, 
Yorkshire ; also Dischirius nilidus in profusion, and a 
species the size of ^nitidus^ but it is castaneous and opaque ; 
Bledius tricornis is in profusion ; Notoxus monoceras is also 
here in profusion. W^hat have you made of the insect 1 sent 
you like Oiceoptoma ihoracica, but with the sides of the 
thorax aiigulated ? 1 found it at Amesbury. — Rev. G. T. 
Rudd ; Redcar, Guisboro', Yorkshire." 

'* In consequence of the summer having been so very wet 
1 have done very little in collecting, bul have added a few 
insects to my cabinet, amongst which are Apale capuclnus 
and Lamia {Monochamus) savior. I saw at Yarmouth, in 
the possession of Mr. Paget, a specimen of Tenebrio {Blaps) 
gigas, taken by his friend Mr. Williams, of Ipswich, under 
the bark of a tree. Curtis savs that Mr. Griesbach also has 
one. — Josh. Sparshall; Norwich, October 24, 1829." 

^^ Saperda ferrea {Stenoslola ?i igri pes), iRlmu abundantly 
here in June, 1828 ; but last summer sparingly ; it was taken 
previously at Manchester. — Godfrey Howit; Nottingham, 
December, 1829." 

" I shall now mention a few of my recent captures : — 
Odacanlha melanura, in plenty in the sedge boats ; Dromius 
sigma^ in moss, Midingley Wood, near Cambridge ; Colym- 
betes GrapiifUeaiY Cambridge; Platyrhinus latiroslris^ Bath, 
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in Sphcereii f'raxini; Prionm cortariuv, Misley, near 
Cambi-idge ; Saperda carcariat, Cambridge. — Chas. C. 
Babinqton; St, John's Coll., Cain." 

" 1 have taVen llie libetty of sending yuu ihe localities of 
some insects: — Pogonocherus tiebulosus, Rose Caslle ; Pogo- 
iiocherus hispidus, Botchardby Mill; Saperda oculata, 
Baron Wood; Pachyia octoniiiculala, Baron Wood. — T. C. 
Hrvsham; Carlisle, July 5, 1831." 

" I have just finished A case of Insecls lliat i ham going to 
Present it to Hir Royall Hiness Princess Victoria to solicite 
the feavonr of hir neanie as one of the peaterons of my 
Museum. The Insects arc in a gilt fieanie, and the freaiue 
fills in a Case meade in the sheape of a laregc Book, full 
bound in red and ornemended with gold, with the jeneric and 
ttpecilic Neaiiies a fixt to each, and a Peaperwith the jeneric 
and spc. Neames ritteii, and the diffrent Comitys I have 
collected tliem iu, and Neamed by Mr. Stephens, — Richd, 
WnAVER; Biruiinghani, August 28, 1830; Museum, 38, New 
Street." 



ENTOMOLOGICAL RAMBLES, 1877. 

By J. B. UODOKINSON. 

(COQtiDUeii ftojD p. lla.) 

During the first week iu August I captured several worn 
specimens of Coccyx tianaiia by beating the spruce in the 
Hon. F. Stanley's plaotalions, at Wilherslacli, on ihe bank 
opposite the " Derby Arras," in the afierooon suushine. 
A/iychna prqfugella was flying rapidly aboul, but scarcer than 
usual. There were still a good number of plimies out, — 
Pleioplioriis playiodactylm, P. piirvidactylus, P. ielradac- 
tylus, and P. bipuiiclidaclyluii ; this latter is a much later 
species than the others; indeed last season there seemed lo 
be no fixed time for insects appearing; they came out in 
driblets. The females of Zelleriu keparietlti (insignipett' 
neila) were now out, and would be until March following. 
The males of this species are soon over, though the females 
may be beaten outof the yews all winter, and varying from pale 
yellow to rich red ; one most extraordinary thing is I have 
never as yel found a male with any variation worth pote. 
Had I not frequently taken what should be Z. iiisiynipeii- 
tiella in copula with Z. hepariella I miglit not have been 
su sure that they are both one species. Very lew moths were 
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siiri'iiig; though plenty uf Craitibas fiilsellus, C. genhu- 
lellus, C.inqninatellus, and C. pinetellus are to be dislodged 
out oi' the old hollies and yews. Geomelra few ; Noctuoe only 
odd Bpecimens. Mamesira /urva and Cerigo tytherea, &c., 
beaten out from nnder the banks. 1 did not try sugaring, 
having lo be careful about rhenniatism; but duiing the 
aflernoon aunshine Diciontmpha acuminalaiia, Gelechia , 
alrella, G. gemmelln, and G. anthyllidella were flying 
actively about ; and odd G.junclella got up; this species still 
keeps rery rare, and is one of this genus which hybemates, 

Dnring the whole of August and September little or nothing 
of importance turned up amongst images. Most of the time 
was employed in larva hunting, chiefly (or Nepticuln ; and 
among the larger species 1 met with several CucuHia 
Msteris larvas on the golden-rod, and also on the China-aster. 
The first I found were in a garden. 1 had a strange 
adventure with a Cucultia gniiphalii iarva : 1 let one feed on 
a plant of the golden-rod in my room, subject to no other 
confinement; it never offered lo leave the plant for a 
fortnight; but when I had been absent for three days, on my 
return my "shark" was gone. I looked everywhere in the 
room, still hoping it would crawl out of some corner, until at 
last it was given up. Several days after, my servant was 
making her bed in another room some distance away, when 
she brought my lost one back, having found it under her 
pillow, apparently preparing to change. After that it was 
put under restraint; and 1 expect to see it creep up shortly 
out of niy flower-pot in another form. I met with an Acionycta 
aliii larva at Grange, as did Mr. Threlfall; mine was sickly, 
and looked as if it was ichneumoned. Of Botyg terrealis 
larvae I got a good supply, but it is a most difficult species 
to rear. I find it best to let them ramble about in my room, 
and go to pupa where they please, for the moths always go 
to the window. Il was very lucky that I took all I could find 
on all the plants in one locality, ibr the raUway company are 
making invasions on a special corner, where both B. teriealis 
and Eupithecia deuoiata larvse are; and where the latter 
might be found in scores on the seeds of Pimpinella 
Mxi/raga : some of the larvee were green where the seeds were 
green; and, later in the season, when the seeds were brown 
the lariffi were chiefly brown; evidently a provision for 
self-protection. On visiting this special corner recently I 
found it was covered and filled np with some twenty feet of 
soil, and railway rails laid over the spot. There are al 
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large niunsiiins beinfj biiill on niv Jjtpidiivatia groiind. One 
by ouc iny happy liiiuling gmiinds disappoav; and we have 
to go forlli again to iimi " (Vesli woi>ds and pastures new." 

1 had long wanted lo see the larva and case of Coleo- 
phora melihtflla ; so during the first week in Seplember Mi\ 
Threlfall and I set ofi' for Darlington. After a five hours' 
railway ride we found ourselves at Barnard Castle; and 
having missed Mr. Sang we strolled into the town, and found 
a hird-stuffer who had only about a score of moths ; and how 
odd that one should be a fine Sphinx canvolvuU, and another 
the handsome little Atiesychia J'uverellu. That evening we 
put np with Mr. Sang; and iiexl day he took lis on to tiie 
railway hank and showed us how to find the cases of 
C, melilolella, which are by no means easy lo find ; it ia just 
like the dark seeds of the Melilotus ; and now and again three 
cases wonld be sticking end to end. There we saw several 
larvae, which Mr, Sang picked up for us to show how they 
led, Biich as Neplicula ciyptella, Gelechia iniaminaletla, &c. 
On the day following we all ihrfen went lo Highforee, 
Middleton-in-Teesdale, some twenty-five miles from Dar- 
lington, and found a number of larvte oT Culeophortf Wil- 
kiiisonella and C. paiipeiniella on the birch. Tlie rains had 
beaten everything down. We went specially to look for tlie 
rare Acrolepia betuletella, but it vvas no nse; though every 
lillle moth we heat out was soon caught. The best were 
Mixodia Hatzburyliiaiia, some in fine condition. These 
ought to have been oiil in July. 

We parted with Mr. Sang at Barnard Castle, having spent 
three days greatly to our advantage in knowledge. Notliing 
surprised me more iban lo see that such an uneutomo- 
logical looking district had yiehied so many novelties as Mr, 
Sang had turned up, such as Gelechia aolalella (a Ranuoch 
species) and Elachisla piiluduiii (a Norfolk feu species); but 
it is the old adage wliirh stand" as good us ever, — " H<; who 
works will win." 

UliSCKIPTIONS OF OAK-GALLS. 

Tinii&latfid from I)i'. G. L. Mivii'a ' Di; Mitteleuropaiauhan Eicbengolle'D.' 

By Edward A. Fitch. 

(Continued from p, H7.) 

Si), Cynips cnpuimedumc. Hart. — This remarkably fine 

gall first appears wilh the opening of the fruit buds in May. 

In the neighbourhood of Vienna it occurs in siicli niiinbi'iK 
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Kg. 89.— Gall of Cijnipa capat-niedi 



less bent, red thread-like growths, which are pointed at the 
«iiids, and boar a great reseuLblaiice lo the teiilucles of a sea- 
^neiiione (Avliiiiu). Id some cases the disk does not widen, 
V>ut tbe edges are turned inwards towards the base, whilst the 
fii-otuberances grow on, and numerous thread-like side 
V)i"anches are produced, which spread themselves in all 
directions, so that the disk becomes qnite hidden, and when 
t.he gall matures scarcely more than these are noticeable. In 
X.he centre of the disk itiere is transversely a thln-walled, 
single- chambered inner gall, which is separated from ihe 
9>urrounding gall snbstance when ripe. Several galls oflen 
^row so near together [hat they appear like a single gall, as 
large as a man's list. The galls become mature at the beginning 
«>f winler, and during Ihe cold season a great many fall otl' the 
Urees, but many remain. Front both the Hies appear in 
^^ebruary: these are besi to he oblained by collecting the 
anner galls at ihe end of January. — G. L. Mayr. 

e now come to the sixih and last division, namely, the 
ftuit-galU, — those species which produce galls either on or 
VI the lerlile Hower, or acorn. It is doubtful whellier any of 
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the lour or five European species occur in Britain. The fine 
Bedeguar-like gall, now under notice, would cerlainly be 
recognised, and il is unrecorded ; bul if il has been found ibe 
beautiful figure may recall it to mind. No Ikes than four 
species of Synergus are known to make a home of this gall, 
amongst others; Olynx Irtlitieata, Majr, and the two 
common apecies of Megnntiymua, viz. M. stigttiaticnm and 
M. dormlix, are jjaraaiiic in il. — E. A. Fitch. 




Fig. 00,— GbU of Cpiip! calicia, 



90. Cynips vnUcis, BurBsdi)rrt'. ^ — The well-known 
"Knoppei"^which oiicnrs on Quercui pedmiciilnta and, 
according to Schlechtendal, also on Q. stusilijlora — is the 
nearest relation to the abore-describi-d species, Tlie gall 
ap)ieai'8 at the beginning of summer, between ibe acorn and 
the cup, at the bottom of the latter, forming at first an 
inverted cone or a thick disk, which becomes hemispherical 
by degrees i it is strongly ribbed radiately and compressed at 
the side, a rounded papilla appearing at the apex. The 
margin of the disk, however, soon becomes more and more 
curved downwards, and the involucre more or less surrounded. 
There is a hole at the central point from which the radial 
strife emanate, and which corresponds lo the apex of the 
gall: this is the mouth of a cavity, which is divided from a 
second cavity at the base of the gall by a transverse partition, 
This inferior cavity contains the single-chambered inner gall, 
apparently loose. The gall-fly leaves the inner gall in 
February or March, and eating through the above-mentioned 
partition makes its exit by the hole opposite the base of the 
gall.— G. L. Mavk. 
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The Knoppern galls do not occur with us ; five species of 
Synergus and Megastigmus sligniaticans are connected with 
them. Like the gall-maker all are to be bred in the spring 
and early summer of the second year. The economy of 
Synergus vulgaris in this gall is interesting. — E. A. Fitch, 



THE GREEN FIELD-CRICKET (ACKEDA VIRIDISSIMA). 

By W. G. Tenant. 

On August 14th, 1876, a friend gave me a male specimen 
of this interesting and handsome insect. I made a house for 
him — consisting of a box, the top of which, instead of having 
a lid, was nearly covered by a pane of glass — for the purpose 
of observing his habits ; over where the glass did not cover 
] fastened a piece of perforated zinc, thus admitting both 
light and air. 

Amongst his habits, which under these circumstances 

did not seem to be multifarious, the commonest one was 

the licking of his tarsi, which, by the way, I suspect 

was often done for the purpose of making a sure footing 

in walking ; and especially would he do this while 

walking, body inverted, on the under side of the 

glass cover of his house, for I observed that when he 

apparently failed to adhere to the glass, and he was in 

danger of falling to the bottom, then he would lick the tarsi ; 

after which he was enabled to pursue his course in safety. 

So often as the tarsi appeared to fail to adhere, so often did 

he place them in his mouth; and from this fact I have very 

little doubt but that the secretion with which he moistened 

them enabled him to walk, body inverted, with safety. I can 

Viardly suppose it was so often done for the purposes of 

oleanliness only. 

He was ravenous at times, killing and eating a moth 

i^TryphcBna pronuba)^ though, so far as I observed, he 

Viever seemed to notice their presence, and only attacked 

^hem when they approached him. With his mandibles he 

Scooped out the contents of the abdomen, seldom mutilating 

t;o any extent the integument. A mischievous urchin placed 

^ humble-bee in his cage, which I allowed to remain, though 

:^iot with any easy mind, being afraid it might sting and hurt 

^he cricket. Very soon afterwards, however, I was surprised 

X.0 find the bee lying helpless at the bottom of the cage : how 
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il had become su I did not know ; bul 1 had seeu the cricLcl 
strike the bee when it fluttered near hiin ; yel t hardly 
taiiKi"*^ lliuSL' blons were siifiicienl lo render il hora de 
oimbal. Some little lime after the cricket inserted his 
niandiblefi in ihu abdmnen of the bee, and, having sncceeded 
in ubslracting ihe huiiey-bag, forthwith proceeded lo eat it, 
leaving the bee still alive. I allowed the bee to live two or 
three hours, thinking the cricket would return lo il to eat the 
intents ol' the ahdomeu ; but he did not; and finding he 
bad no apparent intention of so doing, 1 killed the bee. 
Ilnlterflies he was immensely fond ol, allowing them lo live 

y littli' time allev being placed in his lage. (u no instance, 
however, did he eat the wings and head of either moth oV 
butteifl}'. He lived until September S5tli. 

!'wo days after the cricket died a lad look il onl of its 

,'e, where I had allowed it lo remain, and began handling 
Boy-like, and for no other purpose bul pleasing himself, 
he expanded its elytra, and then by ihe application of his 
Ibie ftngei' and thumb compressed them sharply. 1 was 
surprised to hear a distinct chirp, — a more distinct one than 
which the cricket himself conld noL have produced had 
he been alive. I repeated the act, succeeding al will in 
producing the chirp. Tiiis led me lo examine the elytra to 
ascertain, if possible, how the chirp was produced, aud with 
the following result:— 

On the upper surface of llie under wing-case will be found 
wha,t may well be compared lo the head of a drum: itj 
appearance is vitreous, and il is surrounded by a membranou! 
ridge; on ihe under surface of the upper wing-cover a 
depression exists, showing where this so-called drum-head 
meets ihe upper wing-cover when the elytra are closed; 
anterior lo this depression is a ridge so set that, while the 
elytra are being closed, il cliufes against the anterior left and 
free end of the under wing-cover. This chafing or fricliou 
produces the chirp. The edging of the under uiug-covcr 
where this friction takes place appi.-ars to be composed of the 
same membranous substance as the ridge of the upper wing' 
cover, just mentioned. 

My opinion is lliaC Llie chirp is produced by a rapid 
closing of llie elytra, and not by their expansion ; and if this 
be true it will account for llic chirping nol being one pro- 
longed sound {as in the case of whistling), even when the 
cricket is chirping its loudest aud fastest. That the cricket 
moves its elytra when so doing is without doubt coi'rect; 
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nd Mr. Robert Laddiman, of this city, assures me that 
e has repeatedly observed this action. As the ridge upon 
the under surface of the upper wing-cover, when the elytra 
sire closed, rests in a position anterior to the before- mentioned 
<drum-head of the under wing- cover, it would appear that the 
vnembranous ridge surrounding the glassy surface of the 
drum has not by any friction of its parts anything to do with 
Xhe production of the chirp; and I think it probable the 
drum-head is an apparatus for the reflection of the chirp- 
sound in any direction, and at the will of the cricket, for it is 
^^ell known that the insect is not always to be found in the 
spot from whence its chirp appears to proceed. As the 
male bird sings for the delectation of the female and to 
attract her attention, so undoubtedly does the male cricket 
chirp; for the female cricket possesses no such apparatus 
as I have described, and as far as I can ascertain does 
not chirp. 

As the time is at hand when this beautiful insect is in full 
vigour of life and song, and may be easily obtained, it would 
be well if some of the readers of the 'Entomologist* would 
secure specimens, and see if they can or cannot sub- 
stantiate my foregoing remarks on the singing of Acrida 
viridissima. 
Upper Rupert Street, Norwich. 
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The Natural History of Hastings and St, Leonards, 
Published by Hastings and St. Leonards Philosophical 
and Natural History Society, 1878. 

This little work consists of a mere list of names of all 
kinds of animals and insects which have been observed 
in the neighbourhood of Hastings, both on land and in the 
sea. Excepting that it gives the relative abundance, or 
scarcity, of each species, it is little more than a mere list of 
names, without localities or any information which would be 
of use to the comparative naturalist. Nevertheless it forms a 
good basis upon which to found more useful work. The 
order Insecta occupies about twenty-four pages out of sixty ; 
and all orders seem to have been fairly worked out. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, Ac. 

Life-history op Deiopbia pdlchklla. — The history of 
this beautiful species, as given in our Engliah works on 
Lepidoptera, being only a short and imperfect account, 
copied from conlinental authors, and as 1 have just been 
favoured with the rare opportunity of rearing this species 
from the eggs (for the first time, 1 believe, in England), the 
following notes may be interesting. The eggs were most 
kindly sent me by Mr, Joseph Sidebotbam, who had been 
slaying for some months at Menlone, Alpes-Maritimes, in 
which locality he had the pleasure of seeing Deiopeia 
pulchella on the wing, in October, 1877, when he got eggs, 
which duly batched, but the young larvae refused all kinds of 
food offered to them. During May, this 1878, the imagines 
again appeared, and Mr. Sidebotham secured some eggs, 
which he sent to me by post to try my fortiioe with them. 
They reached me May 24th, and some of them had batched 
en route. The remaining eggs produced larvae the day of 
arrival. Mr. Sidebotham writes lo me; — "1 find Pulchella 
round here (Mentone), from the sea level to an elevation of 
one thousand feet, at which height it is found on the 
rosemary, a large white-flowered Cistus, or rock-rose, and on 
pine trees; at the sea level, where it is more abundant, 
it frequents myrtle, Tri/olium stellatum, Cylisus scorpa- 
rius," &LC. Here too, in England, it shows a partiality for 
the coast, a few occurring most seasons along the south-west 
coast, from Kent to Devonshire. When first hatched they 
are of a dull orange-colour, slightly hairy, sluggish, and of 
rather a maggot-like appearance ; the head is small and 
black. The first casting of skin was on June 3rd, when they 
became darker coloured, and of a greenish black tint, the 
segments being well defined, a transverse dull orange band 
and six black spots on each, and a few black bristly hairs. 
The second moult, i.e. on third skin, the transverse orange 
bands become less defined, and an interrupted chain of white 
dorsal spois appear; these spots are of varied characters, 
largest in the centre of each segment, decreasing both 
anteriorly and posteriorly, and a spiracular line also appears 
of a whitish gray colour, the spiracles being of a dull orange. 
About June 17th the third and final moult look place; and 
ill this siage they varied very much in different individuals. 
By taking the most marked forms, or varieties, you might 
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roughly describe the darkest type as a black larra, with an 
interrupted chain of white dorsal spots, and with a more 
indistinctly defined whitish spiracular line; whilst the paler 
type might not inaptly he called a creamy white larva, with 
transverse bands of markings : these transverse bands are 
composed of a fine dull orange band (quite lost in the dark 
form), bordered on either side by largish black dots, just 
touching on their outer margins, four of these spots being 
larger than the rest; two on either side of the orange bands 
are on the dorsal area, and by the strong contrast of jet-black 
on the creamy white ground form the broadish, irregular, 
chain-like pattern of the dorsal area; smaller blaek spots, 
with a little gray shading, produce a faint spiracular line; 
the spiracles being dull orange, which on the anterior 
segments show rather more of the orange colour. The larva 
is thinly covered with stifBsh hairs; those of the dorsal area 
being black, and those of the spiracular area white. The 
ventral surface is dull lead-colour in all of them. When full 
grown ihey measure one-eiglilh of an inch, are moderately 
stout, slightly thickest in the middle, decreasing a little to each 
extremity; the head is rather small, and of a mottled brown 
colour; the segments are well defined. As to treatment — 
when first hatched I placed them in a wide-mouthed bottle, 
and tried them with a variety of likely plants; and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing that they ate a garden variety of 
Myosotis, and also Borago officinalis; by preference the 
former plant, but being an early flowering species it was 
getting out of flower and much covered with Aphis. I tried 
them with the common forget-me-not (Myosotis paluslris), of 
our brooks, and they took to feeding on it at once, eating 
both flowers and leaves, and throve well. They were full fed 
from June 34ih to 30th, when some of them commenced 
spinniug a fine white silky cocoon on the surface of the 
ground, introducing a few grains of earth, &c., into its 
composition, so as to give it the character of surrounding 
objects, doubtless for protection. Others spun in like manner. 
Three of them spun a fine white web amongst the food-plant, 
through which conid be seen the moderately stout, reddish 
brown pupa, showing a slight indication of the spots on the 
abdominal surface of the imago. The first imago appeared, 
July 16th, a tine female; another on the 17th; and a very 
large male on the 18lh. The coloration of the first is 
extremely bright, the crimson spots being both large and 
deeply coloured. In the two last the crimson is leas bright. 
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lid in Ucl <\iihc of our English Irpe. avowing for ihe fine 
londitioii ol being freshly bred, ^^hoiild any Inrluuale 
pollecior meel wilb a female Deiopeia pulchella on our 
English coast this year, I hope he will gi»e her a chance lo 
supply him with some genuine "native" eggs before con- 
signing; her to the cyanide bottle; and then pos&ibly my 
experience may help him to success with them. — William 
Henry Togwbll; 3, Lewisbam Road, Greenwich, July 18, 
1B78. 

AOHBHONTtA ATROPtis, — In August and September of last 
year 1 had a dozen larvE of Acherontia Atropat, all of which 
were found feeding on pot a to- leaves. The ground colour of 
the whole of them was green. Id due course they turned 
into pups, and with llie exception of two went down into 
earth, finely sifted and placed in flower-pots for their especial 
behoof. The two alluded to refused (o bury theuisdves, and 
underwent their metamorphosis on the lop of the earth, one 
of them emerging an imago in November. This was a •ery 
i]oisy insect, squeaking loudly in the three stages of larva, 
pupa, and imago. The other, though the moth was perfectly 
formed, died in the pupa-case. November passed, and 
December, and I then gave up all hope of seeing any 
autumnal specimens. I knew from experience what a trouble- 
some creature ibe moth is to rear; and many of my entomo- 
logical friends gave me little encouragement as to iheir 
appearing in the spring. However, I did not despair; but 
kept the breeding-cage, in which 1 had put the tiower-pots, 
before the kitchen fire. April came and no moths; therefore 
I determined to turn them all out and satisfy myself whether 
tbey were alive or dead. Fortunate resolution this: I found 
the earth, which 1 had taken such pains to pulverise, cemented 
into a hardness rivalling a macadamised road. Alas ! one 
poor molh had burst from the pupa, only to perish miserably 
in its "living tomb," the mould being so hard that it could 
not possibly push its way lo ibe top. 1[ would have been a 
splendid insect, judging from the size of its body. I then 
carefully examined ihe others, two of which I discovered 
were dead. The remainder I look up and laid in moss, and 
still kept before the fire. About the middle of June, when 
the weather became inleuiiely hot, I carried the cage into the 
greenhouse, thinking that the sun's heat would be better than 
artificial. A few days after, namely, on the 18lh of thai 
month, great was my diiliglit to find a tine male had emerged. 
Of course 1 then paid not only daily, but frequent, visMs 
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B cage ; and on the 23r(l found another male. The nest 
da_v a large female emerged; on ihe following day, another 
male ; on ihe 38th, anoiher male ; on the 29th, another, a 
male likewise. My last specimeu was delayed by the sudden 
diange in the weather till the &th of July, when it came out; 
makiog the sixth male, and eighth fine specimen. Each of 
these insects squeaked loudly, — louder than a mouse when a 
victim to the lender mercies of a cat. — Joseph Andebson; 
jun.; Chichester. 

Anticlea sincata at Box Hill. — On July 21sl, whilst 
collecting at Box Hill, I was agreeably surprised at beating 
a fair specimeu of Anticlea siHuata out of a box tree. — 
A. W, PiQEST; IfiA, Merlon Road, Stamford Road, Ken- 
sington, July 22, 1678. 

Rare Turikices this Season. — While collecting near 

Leatherhead on April *27th last, in company with Dr. Gill, I 

captured a specimen of Spilonota pauperana ilying in the 

sunshine over wild rose bushes; it was slightly worn, and its 

late appearance was probably the reason why I failed to find 

any more : so lar as I am aware this is the first record of the 

capture of this local species iu Surrey. On May 25th, at 

Tilgaie Foiesl, I took one Ephippiphara ravulana; the day 

~*as very showery, and this was almost the only insect 

p be seen during a passing gleam of sunshine. 1 have 

Uicceeded iu rearinj^ a few E. galUcolaiia, and have also 

Iftken two specimens of this species, which I consider to be 

jflentical with E. obscurana, though I must postpone my 

easons for this decision to a future number. — Walter P. 

Vkston; 1, Duncan Terrace, N. 

Gelkcbia gerkonella Bred. — 1 have bred two speci- 

lens of this from laivte collected in furze bushes, near 

ioaresbrook Station, in tbe early part of June. Tbey came 

"out amongst a number of Orandipennix at the end of June 

and beginning of July. 1 subsequently went over to tbe 

place, and beat from the furze ten good specimens of 

Gelechia gerronella. Anarsia upariiella and Ceiniostoma 

SpartiJoUella were both common.— W. Machin ; 22, Argyle 

Road, Carlton Square, E., July 18, 1875. 

Rhoooph«a CON80C1ELLA AT Arnside. — A month ago, 
when looking for larvae of Peiilhinn incuriialaiia, I noticed the 
young oaks all crumpled up in a form I bad not seen before: 
I thought they could not be the common Pea-green, Tortrix 
viridatia, but that possibly they might be knol-born larvie ; 
jioweter, I sent two to Mr. Barrett for an opinion. As he 
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sen! none [ concluded they weie some common thing after 
all. I had filled my inside pockels with leaves; and judge 
of my surprise when li. consociella, but many of them crippled, 
began to appear in my room. I welled ail the leaves again, 
and bred aboul ihirty-five specimens. This is Ihe first 
occurrence in ihe North of this insect — J. B. Hodgkinson; 
15, Spring Bank, Preslon, July 17, 1878. 

Incdrvaria canariella Bred. — 1 have bred several 
specimens of this rarity from Romi spinoaissima, which 1 
found at Arnside. This is the only English locality ; but it 
has also occurred in the Isle of Man, where my old friend 
Hague, of Staleybridge, first took it twenty years ago. This 
new dislricl of Arnside has, as i expected, shown up well, 
being a high hill above the sea^ but as the wind is always 
blowing, more or less, it gives one a poor chance of collect- 
ing.-lD. 

Description of the Lakva o? Botys asinalis, — On 
May Uth, 1876, I received through the kindness of Mr. A. 
E. Hudd, of Clifton, Bristol, half a dozen larvs of this 
species. Two of ihem were full grown, and were an inch and 
an eighth in length ; the middle segments plump and round, 
but each becomes smaller than its predecessor from the 
middle to the extremities, giving the body a strongly 
attenuated appearance. Head broad when seen from above, 
but narrow when viewed from the side; the lobes rather 
rounded and polished. Body irregularly cylindrical, each 
segment tapering towards its edges, and thus rendering the 
divisions very conspicuous; each segment is also further 
divided into two parts by a central transverse groove. Skin 
soft and semitranslucent, clothed with a tew short hairs. 
The last pair of prolegs are extended in a ^-like form 
beyond the anal segment. Ground colour dull pinkish 
brovm (brighter in young specimens): head straw-colour, 
marked with darker brown ; dorsal stripe pale pinkish yellow, 
intersected throughout with a dark olive-brown line; sub- 
dorsal stripes also pinkish yellow, broadly bordered above 
with olive-brown ; indeed, this dark colour forms a broad 
stripe between the dorsal and subdorsal lines; spiracles and 
trapezoidal dots distinct, black; ventral surface, legs, and 
prolegs, grayish green. The skin is so transparent that the 
movements of all the muscles can be distiUctly seen. Feeds 
on Hubia peregrin a ; and in some seasons the larvae are so 
abundant in the neighbourhood of Bristol that the conspicuous 
marks made by them on the madder plants form quite a 
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feature in the locality. — Geo. T. Porbitt; Highroyd House, 
Huddersfield, July 4, 1878. 

Note on protected Coleoptera. — To ihe list of specially 
protected insects we may, [ ihiuk, venture to add Pyrochroa 
coccinea. Several specimens which I have thrown to poultry 
have been decidedly rejected: ils boldness is as well-marked 
as its coloration is striking. It is, by the way, a destroyer of 
Aphides ; and so are Mnlachius teneus and M. bipustalalut. 
A few days ago I was hastily called to look at a " wasp 
without wings," which had been imprisoned under a tumbler. 
It proved to be a large specimen of Clylus arietis. Tha 
boldness of this insect, and its indifference when a hand is 
put forth to seize it, as 1 have li'equently remarked this 
season, show that its wasp-like coloration proves, under 
ordinary circumstances, a sufficient protection. lu this 
respect il differs strikingly from Callidiuni violaceum, a 
common species here, which on the least approach of danger 
disappears round the post, rail, or branch, upon which it is 
sitting, with admirable neatness and speed. My experiments 
show that il is not protected by any repulsive odour or laste, 
as it is readily devoured by birds. — J. W. Slater; 3, Bicester 
Road, Aylesbury, July 6, 1878. 

On Parthenogenesis in the Tenthhisdinid-e.— The 
result of the experiment recorded by Mr. P. Camertm (Enl. 
JVIo. Mag. for June last) induced me to try the same 
experiment with another sawfly, Eriocampa ovata, which 
enables me to corroborate the result obtained by that gentle- 
TOan. VVhen 1 saw tbe article above alluded to I determined 
first opportunity to try the same myself; as i had several 
ittles containing sawfly pupK I had nol long to wait. 1 
;eep these bottles in my bed-room : on getting out of bed on 
tine 33rd 1 looked at the bottles; there were no saw files in 
my of them ; but before I had finished dressing a female was 
crawling np the side of one of the bottles, which 1 
immediately boxed ; and a few minutes afterwards another, 
which 1 likewise boxed. Having secured them in separate 
boxes I went out and procured a spray of alder; this I got 
from a cold sheltered spot, with a north aspect, us being least 
likely to have ibe leaves already punctured by sawflies. I 
put the sprig of alder into a bottle of water, and that under a 
bell-glass; 1 then tried to put tbe two female sawflies under 
it, but as il was in the sun, and on a very hot day, they were 
very active, and one of them escaped, for which now I am 
nol sorry ; the oiher no sooner flew on to the leaves than she 
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began to lay, or at least puncture ihe leaves : thiii sbb did in 
the following manner:— she walked slowly about the leaf, rest- 
lessly feeling the surface with the end of the sheaths of the 
saw; this she did by continually drawing the saws to her by 
bending her abdomen ; when she was satislied with the; spot, 
the saws were lowered nearly at right angles to the abdomen ; 
a starting point was evidently then made; after wbich the 
body was turned on one side, and the saws gradually forced 
sideways into the leaf, until the abdomen reached quite close 
to the surface ; she then remained quiet a very short time, and 
gradually withdrew the saws again : it seemed to me that the 
blades of the saw were opeued before and whilst being with- 
drawn, exactly in the same manner as a gl ore-stretcher is 
used; the motion of the saw whilst puncturing the leaf was a 
succession of short pushes, and a very slight withdrawal 
before each push ; the operation look somewhere about half 
a minute; the eggs were laid, or at least the punctures were 
made, in quick succession. The fly died about the middle of 
the week, moat probably frum starvation. When the leaf was 
punctured the eulrance of the hole could clearly be seen with 
the aid of a glass; it had the appearance of a small bruise. 
On Friday wiien I went to give the alder more water I noticed 
that some of the leaves were covered rather thickly with 
brown spots. On the evening of June SOlh, on going again 
to water the sprig, I was struck with the appearance of the 
leaves; and on using the lens I found that the eggs had 
hatched, and young larva; were crawling about the leaves. The 
brown patches were now in holes, having been eaten through. 
Of course it is just possible that the leaves may have had the 
eggs deposited in them before I cut the sprig, but from the 
situation from which it came I do not ihiuk it likely ; or at 
least if an Eriocampa ovata should have laid its eggs in the 
leaves, I do not tliink she would have laid so many in a leaf 
as there are in the leaves of uiy sprig. To be quite sure, in 
such a case, the alder should have been protected from any 
chance of visitation from a strange sawfly before the experi- 
mental one was introduced; still 1 feel perfectly saLisiied 
myself with the results of the experiment. I may say I have 
not yet met with the male of Eriocampa ovata; and 1 am 
quite positive this female never saw one. Since the above 
was written the leaves got ralher dry in the night, and mosl 
of the young larvte left ihe leaves, and as these were not 
covered ihey escaped. — John B. Bbidghan j Norwich, 
July 3, 1878. 
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NOTES ON A FOSSIL WING OF A DRAGONFLY, FROM 
THE BOURNEMOUTH LEAF BEDS. 

By H. Goss, F.L.S., F.G.S. 




Right fore wing of a Species of LibelluUd(e, 

That insects made their appearance al a comparatively 
early period of the world's history is proved by the vast 
antiquity of the oldest geological formations in which their 
remains have been discovered; and the researches of the 
geologist and palaeontologist have furnished conclusive 
evidence that ages before the existing families of the 
Vertebrata had come into being most of the family types of 
the Insecta were abundantly represented, and had obtained 
a wide geographical distribution. 

It may, at first sight, seem almost incredible that the 
remains of any animals of so delicate and fragile a nature as 
insects could be preserved for centuries in a sufficiently 
perfect state as to be recognisable at the present day. Not 
only, however, have the wings and wing-cases of thousands 
of insects been discovered in such a stale of preservation as 
to admit of their identification with those of existing orders, 
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families, and genera, but in many instatices — from ibe 
nature of the matrix in which ihey liave been embedtled, or 
the circiimstancrs under which their deposition and petrifi- 
cation took place — lUey have been so perfectly preserved as 
to enable an entoraolugisl to pronounce with some degree of 
certainty as to the species to which they belonged. 

The Coleoptera avc, of course, from their nalnre, much 
more capable of resisting the effects of air and water than 
insects of other classes; but even the delicale wings of 
Neuroplera, Hynienoplera, and Diptera, are sometimes 
preserved in great perlection. From ihe fragmentary and 
imperfect slate, however, of many fussil insects, it is evident 
thai they have nut all been embedded under similar 
conditions, or under circumstaQces equally favourable Id 
tiieiv preservation ; and numbers have, prior to iheir 
deposition and subsequent petrification, apparently been 
blown about by winds, or remained for years soddening in 
water. That insects are capable of resisting for a lengthened 
period the etfecls of air and water has been proved by 
actual expfiinieni; and Dr. Hagen states that he has kept 
the wings of dragonflies in water for years without observing 
the slightest change in their texture. 

In ihfi course of last year and the year before last, Mr. 
John Slarkie Gardner, F.G.S., who is studying the fossil flora 
of the Bournemouth leaf beds, belonging lo ihe Bagshot 
Sands (Middle Eocene), discovered numerous fossil insects 
in these beds, associated with the plant remains which 
were the especial objects of his search. These insects, 
which Mr. Gaidner has been good enough to lend me for 
examination, are principally Coleoptera {Curctiltonidg, 
Bupreniidie, &c.) and Neuroplera, Amongst the remains of 
the la^tnamed order, the best preserved and niosl inleresting 
specimen is the right fore wing [figured above) of a species 
I of Libellv/idte. On lirst examining this fossil I was doubtful 
' whether to refiT it to the genus LibeUula or the genus 
Mschva : but Mr. C. O. Waterhouse, after carefully examining 
it and comparing it with specimens of existing species of 
LibellulidtB hi ilie collection of the British Museum, decided 
that it belonged to the genus lasl named (.^schna). It 
will be seen from the figure that the wing is in a very fine 
stale of preservation, its delicate reticulation being as perfect 
as that of a living dragonfly. 

The species lo which this dragonfly belonged has doublless 
I beeu long extinct; and its nearest living allies would probably 
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be found in tropical or subtropical countries, the climate of 
"which more resembles that prevailing in this country at the 
period when this insect existed. That a much warmer 
climate then prevailed in this country than is at present 
enjoyed is evident from the plant remains of these leaf beds, 
"vrhich, according to Lyell, "remind the botanist of the types 
of tropical India and Australia." 
The Avenue, Surbiton Hill. 



INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON LEPTDOPTERA. 

By VV. F. KiRBY, 

Assistant-Naturalist in Museum of Science and Art, Dublin. 
No. X. JNYMPHALID^— NYMPHALINiE. Genera allied to VANESSA. 

The first genus, Araschnia^ contains the smallest European 
species of the group, A. Levana^ Linn., remarkable for the 
dissimilarity of its broods. It is popularly called the 
"Map" in France and Germany, perhaps on account of 
the sharpness of its markings. One or two other species 
have been described from North-eastern Asia, but are 
perhaps not truly distinct. 

The next group, Symhrenthia^ is East Indian, and 
includes a few black species, banded with rich lawny. The 
fore wings are marked with a band in the cell, and a short 
oblique one across the tip ; and the hind wings (which are 
angulated, and have a strong projection in the middle) have 
two bands, the uppermost continued across the hinder angle 
of the fore wings. S, Hyppoclus has a tawny under side, 
with a reddish brown oblique stripe running from ihe middle 
of the inner margin of the hind wings towards the hind 
margin of the fore wings; towards the tail it is dusted with 
pinkish gray and greenish. S, Hypselis is of a richer tawny 
above, and pale yellow, more or less varied with orange, and 
reticulated with black below; towards the hind margin there 
is a row of large black conical spots, bordered with yellow 
and black, and dusted with metallic-green. The species 
expand nearly two inches. 

The genus Hypanarlia is South American or African, and 
the species expand about two or two and a half inches ; the 
fore wings are generally slightly truncated at the tips, and 
sometimes concave below ; and the hind wings are produced 
into a short tail. Several species, such as lAithe, Godmani, 
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and ZabuUna, are tawny or fulvous, with ilie lip of the fore 
wings broadly blftclt ; in Lelhe the tip is spotted with 
fulvous, and in the others frith white ; but the fnlrous portion 
of the fore wing is divided by an oblique black band in 
Zabulina, which is not llie case in Godmani, H, Kefer- 
aleinii is dull reddish instead of fulvous, with white spots on 
the black tip ; and H. Diane is dull yellowish brown, with 
transverse black stripes, and a small, oblong, transparent spot 
in the middle of the fore wings, and one or two transparent dots 
nearer the lip; on the hind wings there are one or two black 
spots, scaled with blue towards the hind margin, tf. Hippo- 
mene, from Natal and Madagascar, exactly resembles a small 
orange-banded Pyrnmeis Alalanla, with tails, 

The speeies of the first section of Vanessa (Grapla) ai 
most nuiflerous and varied in North America, where thi 
larger species, such as Iitterroffitiionts, expand nearly threi 
inches. The Japanese V. C-aureum has the inner of Iw) 
marginal dark bands on the hind wings dusted with bli 
The typical section of Vanessa is common in Europe, Asia^ 
and North America, but is not numerous in species, and 
most of them closely resemble our own Urticts and Poly- 
chlorosis but the Mexican Cyanomelux is wholly bluish 
green ; the East Indian Charonin is greenish black, with a 
broad greenish blue submarginal band on ail the wings; the 
.Japanese V. No-Japonicum resembles this, but the band is 
narrower and bluer, and there is a large white spot on the 
costa of the fore wings, followed by a small one nearer the 
tip. The North American V. Milberti resembles V. Uriica-, 
but has only a submarginal tawny band on all the wings, 
which is bifurcated on the costa of the fore wings; the lattetj 
are also marked with two reddish spots in the cell. i 

The genus Pyramein is also represented in all parts of ihdJ 
world, but by very few species, most of which resemble our 
own common European species. All the American species 
(Alalatita excepted) closely resemble our own Cardui, 
from which the common North American P. Vir^iniengii, 
Drnry (= Huntera, Fabr.), may he distinguished by ihi 
under side of the hind wings, which is reticulated 
yellowish, and marked with two large eyes only. P. Cai 
which is common throughout Western Americi 
resembles Cardui, but is smaller, with fewer black spot 
towards the tip of the fore wings. The Royal Dublin Socielj 
has a specimen of Carye, marked "China;" which is pro: 
bably an error. I record it, however, as the occurrence o| 
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this species in China is not impossible, and, if confirraed, 
would be a matter of some interest. The Brazilian P. Myrinna 
resembles P, Virginiensis, but is much more richly coloured, 
and the space occupied by the submarginal eyes on the 
upper surface of the hind wings is filled up by a broad brown 
band. Of the species allied to Aialanta the most interesting 
are Indicaj Heibst. {Callirhoe, Htibn.), from the East Indies 
and Canaries, which resembles a pale Atalantaj with a broad 
tawny band on the fore wings, marked with three black 
spots on the inside ; P, Gouerilla^ from New Zealand, which 
has a broad red band on the hind wings, marked with four 
black eyes with blue pupils ; and P, Tammeamea, Esch., a 
large and richly-coloured species from the Sandwich Islands. 
P. Itea is reddish or greenish tawny at the base of the fore 
wings and on the hind wings, except at the cosla and hind 
margin ; the basal colouring of the fore wings is bounded by 
a very large, oval, yellow spot; the rest of the wing is black, 
with some small white and yellow spots near the tip : it is 
an Australian insect, and resembles no other species. 

I have not been able to complete the subject of the genera 
allied to Vanessa in the present paper, and shall have to 
resume it in the next. 



NOTE ON CERTAIN INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 

By G. B. CoRBiN. 

It is well known that the above subject has excited some 
considerable degree of interest within the past few years, and 
especially since the publication of Mr. Darwin's book treating 
of the subject. Few readers of the ' Entomologist,' especially 
"those who have visited the New Forest, are unacquainted 
with the insectivorous properties of the sundews {Droseraceai)^ 
^nd the tenacity with which the viscous matter exuding from 
t.he glandular hairs, with which the leaves are encirled, entrap 
^iid hold the unfortunate insect that comes within reach. 
These are not of the smaller kinds only, but sometimes — as 
my friend the Rev. H. M. Wilkinson informs me — insects as 
large as a dragonfly are caught, and their juices assimilated 
Xo the plant's well-being; or, again, the buttervvort [Pbi- 
^iiicnla) acts in a somewhat similar manner; whilst in the 
^ater the bladderworts {Urtricularia) have an equally 
wonderful property of entrapping small water-slugs and 
insects, and^ as Mr, Darwin propounds, thrives upon such 
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fare. Cerliiiii it is thai small creatures are ofien found 
inside tht; bladder-like processes tvilh wliicli ihe lastuained 
wonderful class of plants are provided ; but how much the 
presence of llie insects in such a situalion contributes lo the 
plant's well-being 1 leave for others to judge. In the case of 
the sundews it is very evident that the plant absorbs or 
digests the softer portions of the imprisoned insect, as the 
dried and rejected skeleloua may sometimes be found almost 
covering the leaves, and ihe so-called digestive properties of 
the plant may be proved by placing one insect within its 
grasp, and killing another insect of the same species and 
placing it out of reach on some object near. It will be seen 
that the insect upon the sundew is skeletonised and sucked 
dry in a comparatively short space of time, whilst the other 
dries in the same manner as our cabinet specimens. In the 
instances above cited the insects seem lo have been the 
nnwilling prisoners of the plants retaining tliem ; but other 
instances have come under my observation where the insects 
appear to have voluntarily settled upon the plant and died. 

A few years ago I saw a plant in the New Forest, some 
species of dead nettle, with many insects attached to its 
leaves ; and last year, in Devonshire, I saw a somewhat 
similar occurrence, only that the plant was, 1 believe, akin 
to the mullein. The leaves of the plants in both cases were 
beset with vegetable hairs, and the insects might have been 
partly detained by them, but they were as perfect as any in 
our cabinets. But the most remarkable instance, which 
induced me to begin lliis note, came under my observation 
last July, as follows:— I was strolling in the meadows by a 
broad ditch where an abundance of plants common to such 
situations were growing, as figwort (Scropkularia), hemp 
agrimony {Eupatorium), mugwort (Artemisia), &c., and niy 
notice was attracted to the number of flies that were settled 
upon the la^t-nanied plants; and on making a closer 
inspection I was much surprised lo find most of the insects 
were dead. These were attached to the plants in various 
situations, but in many, if not in all, cases the insect seemed 
to have settled thereon from choice; some had clasped the 
points of the leaf, whilst others seemed lo hold the smaller 
stems of the branch in their embrace. Many of the insects 
were quite perfect, but others were broken from the motion 
of the plants caused by the wind. At first 1 thought the 
smell of the plant had attracted and killed them; but has it 
ever been proved that this plant is in any way poisonous to 
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insect life ? The most remarkable part of this case is that 
the insects were to be seen only upon the miigwort, and this 
only for about five or six yards in extent, whilst other plants 
growing in the vicinity were free from them. It is true I saw 
a few scattered individuals upon plants of muguorl outside 
this " charmed circle," but within the space above indicated 
I saw thousands of defunct Diptera and other insects. I 
picked some portions of the plants, and showed them whilst 
fresh to Mr. Wilkinson, who, no doubt, can vouch for the 
correctness of what I describe. It must be understood that 
the insects 1 saw had not died from the attack of a fungoid 
growth such as we sometimes see, but they appeared to be 
quite fresh, and for the most part perfect. Has any other 
similar occurrence come under the notice of other readers of 
the 'Entomologist,' and if it has, what cause, or combination 
of causes, was supposed to have led to such an effect ? I 
may mention that the majority of the insects I saw belonged 
to the yellowish brown looking creature {Scatophaga stereo- 
raria) so commonly found on cow-droppings, and the like ; 
but this to me was not so very peculiar, siuce the insect 
must be as common, or even commoner, than any other in 
a locality where cattle were continually grazing. 

Further notes on this subject from other localities would, I 
am sure, be interesting to others as well as myself. 

Ringwood. 



MICRO-LEPIDOPTERA BRED, 1877 akd 1878. 

By J. H. Threlfall. 

The larvaB of Gelechia viscariella were very abundant in 
the tops of a Lychnis at Wyre, and in various localities near 
Prestcm, during April and May, 1877; but this year they are 
almost entirely absent; and, strange to say, the plant itself is 
very scarce where last year it abounded. The perfect insects 
emerged in limited numbers during July, the pupae being 
very much infested with ichneumons. 

On May 13th, 1877, I collected roots of sea plantain on 
the banks of the Wyre for laivae of Gelechia instabilella^ 
which mine in the roots, and, as far as present observation 
goes, not in the leaf or stem. From these emerged a dozen 
imagos of G. insiabilella about the middle of July ; and to 
my surprise, on June 30th, one specimen of a little Gelechia^ 
unknown to me, and which Mr. Stainton pronounces to be 
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probably 6'. iiiimaculatella. Larvte found mining 
leaves of Aster Iripolium, and snppused to be the same insect, 
turned out to be Gelechia ocellalella ; thus givin;^ another 
food-plant, and even manner of feeding, to this insect. 

Al Morecambe, on the cliffs, where Genista tincioria 
grows, lavvte of Anarsia yenistella weie feeding in the 
shooiB; bill this insect appears so like the common form,, 
A. spartielta, that I am inclined to lefei' the difference in 
size and colour to the more succulent properties of tfae food- 
plant, just as />i?p»esaa<'i« coslosella is more deeply marked 
with reddish under the same conditions. The larva was not 
compared with thai of A. spnrtiella, nor indeed examined 
with the care due to it. On the same day and at the sams 
plate (June 8th) Plutella annutatelta in the larval stale were 
common in Cochlearia anylica: they emerged iu the middle 
of July. 

Al the latter end of May, whilst collecting larvE of 
ColeophortB on the willows, at Farington, my attention was 
directed to the twisted condition of the shoots of LotuB 
corniculatus, on the railway bauk close by. Thinking this 
was owing to larvae of some SciapMla I neglected to gather 
many at the lime; but afterwards looking in the tin in which 
they were placed I perceived a Gelechia larva belonging to 
the Taniolella group, but darker. At the latter end of June 
one imago of a Gelechia, unknown to me, appeared above 
the rubbish ; and on reference to Mr. Stainton he pronounced 
it to be probably an European species, G, cincticulella, 
which feeds on the Continent on Genista. I visited the 
locality this year, but only obtained one larva, which, 
unfortunately, died. 

Larvte of Coleophora fVilk'nsonella began to feed on 
birch, at Witherslack, about the beginning ol' July, and 
continued to do so, at intervals only, until September, when 
they hybernate full fed, and, if brought into the house early 
in the spring, ihey will walk about, as if seeking for food. 
They, however, will not feed, but chauge into pupte, and 
emerge about the middle of June. This is a similar habit to 
C. limosipennella, which with us never emerges in autumn, 
but feeds on through the autumn, hybernales, and emerges a 
little later in the year than C. Wilkinsonella. It also feeds 
on birch. 

After very patient and repeated search at length larvie of. 
Depresmria capreolelta were discovered feeding on leaves of] 
Pimpinella naxiffni/a, — uol on the radical leaves, however, 
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"but ou the higher shoot. They are deep green, with black 
Iieads ; and, through the plant being buried amongst larger 
lierbage, are very difficult to find. A few perfect insects 
enierged early in August. They feed during the first and 
second week in July. 

In Jul}', 1877 and 1878, 1 first had the pleasure of finding 
cones of Gracilaria populetorum on birch. At the former 
date one insect was bred from a miscellaneous collection of 
buds, mined leaves, &c. ; but this year, by observing the 
different modes of feeding adopted by the larvae on the 
birches, I succeeded in taking about three dozen cones, 
which occupy an entire leaf, and inside which a green, 
rather transparent larva was feeding. These larvae changed 
to very long, taper, light green pupae, from which emerged, 
in all, only five imagos of G, populetorum^ and about 
eighteen or twenty large ichneumons. This accounts for the 
comparative rarity of the insect. 

Some years ago Mr. Hodgkinson bred a few Asycha pro- 
Jugell(B from seeds of gentian ; and, as he had afterwards 
failed in another attempt, I tried oiher seeds, such as Pimpi- 
nella. saxifragay wild carrot, &c. On September 29th these 
were placed in a flower-pot, and exposed all winter; and to 
my satisfaction, between July 1st and 30th about two dozen 
imagos appeared, in company with the Tortrix, Semasia 
rufillanaj and (Ecophora Jlavimaculella. 
Preston, August, 1878. 



ACORN- AND BUD-GALLS OF QUERCUS CERRIS. 

By E. A. Ormerod, F.M.S. 

In the * Entomologist' (Entora. x. 42) I drew attention to 
some specimens of a minute bud-gall found in the previous 
year on the "Turkey oak" {Quercus cerris), and its variety 
the "Lucombe oak," at Kew : few in number and then 
deserted, but of some interest to record as soon as secured, 
as being the first-known instance of Cyuipideous gall attack 
to this species of oak in Britain. Since then, in the spring 
of 1877, I found a few specimens of the gall with the insect 
developing ; but it was not till May 3rd of the present year 
that I was able to secure sufficient specimens of the gall, with 
the contained gall-maker, as to sho\y it to be an Andricus, 
but apparently of a species hitherto undesciibed. 

2d 
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The five speciraena still in my possession all Inrn oul on 
examination to be males. These are approxinialeiy one- 
sixteenth of an inch in length ; head, body, and abdomen 
dark brown; tibia and larsi yellowish brovrn, with femora of 
the two hinder pair of legs of a darker colour, and the 
anteunse of a full brown, darker towards the apex ; wings 
colourluss throughout, with slightly tinted brown nervures. 

The figure given (Enlom. x. 43) represents the gall in the 
most perfect state as then found, free from the proteeting 
processes which had gradually fallen. Fig. 1 now gives a 
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magnified view of the gall cluster in its healthiest and most 
vigorous form amongst the si'ales, young leaves, stipules, and 
stipule-like processi?s in ihe axils of the successive leaves 
along the shoot; these clusters usually consisting of about 
three galls placed separately, but occasionally adnate to each 
other; ovate-obtuse in shape, but somewhat flattened on 
one side ; the wall of tiie single-chambered cell flexible and 
flocculent outside: when examined undi'r a uioderalely 
powerful magnifier the galls may be found {as in the flguie] 
placed at intervals along an abortive stalk, each with one 
or more stipide-like process at its base. 

The appearance of this gall has hitherto been entirely 
limited to one tree of Turkey oak, and a very few specimens 
(Ibnnd in 1876) on a Lncombe oak, also at Kew j and it is 
somewhat singular that acorn-galls, of wiiich figures are 
given (figs. 2, 3), should occur on these t«'o individual trees, 
and, as far as has at present been observed, on no others, 
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The acorn-galls of the two trees differ slightly in ihe 
individual cells of the aggregate gall, being rather more 
numerous and more irregularly placed in that of the Turkey 
oak than of its sub-variety ; but I do not see any essential 
difference between them. In each instance the gall-mass 
occupies the whole of the inside of the stunted acorn, and is 
formed of an aggregation of cells, occasionally separable, 
but more commonly firmly grown together, this mass being 
brown outside from the adherence of the outer pellicle of the 
acorn, and either smooth or irregularly lobed, or with regular 
lobes running from end to end, according to the more or less 
regular disposition of the cells. These cells are single 
chambered, with hard woody walls, .and smooth light- 
coloured interior. 

On February 18th I found a few of these gall- deformed 
acorns, which had fallen from their shells, and had the cells 
empty and apparently recently perforated, beneath one of 
the old trees of Quercus cerris, at Kew ; one specimen, with 
undeveloped larvae in the cells, alone remaining in its acorn- 
shell and cup. The galls in this case were all about a 
quarter of an inch or more in diameter, fprmed of from about 
seven to ten cells ; each cell oval in shape, where the pressure 
of the surrounding mass allowed it characteristic development, 
but frequently compressed, so as merely to show its rounded 
extremity. In the most perfect form the cell appeared 
suddenly flattened towards one extremity, and at the other 
frequently marked by an oval depression (sketched, magnified, 
see fig. 2, 3) extending about half across it, surrounding a 
slightly raised convex spot, — a peculiar marking 1 have not 
noticed in other galls. The exterior of the cells, where 
exposed, is shaggy, and sometimes marked by irregular 
striae ; and the aggregate mass much resembles in its 
irregularly lobed form a miniature raspberry. 

In the case of the Lucombe oak the galls were rather 
smaller, so as to be entirely included in the acorn-cup, which 
is abnormally contracted into a globular form, closed at the 
top ; the gall also is composed of rather fewer cells, and 
these are occasionally separable, and somewhat more 
symmetrically arranged, and occasionally with the peculiar 
depressed mark. In other respects, both of form and colour, 
shagginess of exposed surface, and crisp woody walls to the 
single-chambered cells, the galls exactly correspond, and 
appear to me the work of one gall -maker. The very great 
number of gall-diseased acorns on this tree was also observable. 
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as from ihe beginning of October of lasi year lill the middle 
of December the ground was well slrewed with llie fallen 
crop, and every acorn examined invariably showed gall 
presence, and commonly contained larvw, — white, thick, and 
fleshy, — bnt which, though apparently perfectly heallhy and 
filling their cells, still (on July llih) gave no sign of passing 
into a state of pupation. 

The galls correspond in so many points with the description 
of those of Atitlricus gtatidium, given by Mayr (translated 
on the opposite page), tliat I conjeclnre them to be 
similar, and the greater distortion of the acorn in the 
specimens before me merely to be the result of the whole of 
the interior of the acorn being occupied by the gall-cells, 
instead of only a portion (as in his figured specimen); and 
the larvEB also coincide with those ntentioued in the long 
period elapsing before development. 

It is remarkable that the acorn and the bud-galls should 
both occur, as far as at present seen, on these two trees, 
and no other, and the departure of the insect from the 
acorn-gall (in the case of some specimens on the Quercut 
cerris) having taken place apparently just before the lime 
when the eggs for the bud-galls would (conjecCu rally) be 
deposited, suggests whether further search may not give an 
instance of the alternations, now considered proved by 
various observers. 

I should add that since writing the above I am indebted 
to Herr von Schlechtendal [to whom I had forwarded speci- 
mens) for his opinion that the bud-g^ll corresponds with 
that of Andricus circulans of Mayr. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF OAK-GALLS. 

TrafiHliiLed I'ruiu Dr. G. L. Mavii's ' Die MitteleurapaiuchuD Kioliengalluii.' 

By Edward A. Frrco. 

(Contiuued from p. 18U.) 

!H. SjHithei/asler f/landi/oniiin, Giraud. — ^This gall appears 

at the beginning of .May on the fertile flowers of the Turkey 

oak. In the oarly stage it greatly resembles a normal fruit 

bloom, and it is almost impossible to recognise tt. By the 

middle of May it becomes more or less rosy, and soon begins 

to get much larger than the ordinary fruit; gradually the 

galls swell to the size of a pea, or even a hazel nut; the 
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linear apical leaves lengthen, and mostly grow uniformly 
from the whole exterior of the nearly globular gall. It 
seldom remains quite green ; the apical leaves generally 
redden, or the whole gall becomes reddish in colour. The 
style, with its accompanying depression, is always recog- 
nisable, even when it does not appear set on opposite the 
footstalk. In section it shows that the involucre, as well as 
the lower part of the germen, is enclosed in a green, soft 
nierenchyma, which contains several larva chambers. The 
fly appears at the end of May or beginning of June, although 
I once obtained them as early as May 19th. — G. L. Mayr. 




Fig. 91. — Gall of Spatliegaster glandifortiiis, and in section. 

This inconspicuous and early Turkey oak gall is not 
likely to occur in Britain. Synergus Thaumacera, Dalm., 
Ceropires Cerri, Mayr, and Megasligmus dorsalis^ Fabr., 
were bred sparingly with the gall-maker in May or June of 
the first year. — E. A. Fitch. 






Eig. 92. — Sections of acorn, with galls of Andricm glandium. 

92. Andricus glandium^ Giraud. — If we cut through the 
fallen acorns of the Turkey oak in autumn we often find in 
their interior a remarkable thickening of the brown shell. 
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vhich takes the place of part of the nut, and in seclimi show 
white, hard, oviforiii or polyliedral inner galls, of about the 
size of a henip-sfed. Tliese are joined lof^etlier vvilii slightly 
denser tissue, and in each there lies a gall-fly larva. Some- 
times we find ihe acorn-shell ouly thickened bv a single gall 
at a place, but sumeliuies the seed is wholly appropriated, 
and the whole acorn filled with these galls. Herr von Haiui- 
hoiren first nbserred some females from three-year old galls. 
Of galls collected by me on September 28Lh, 1869, I have 
kepi some quite dry, and others I have laid in water for a 
few honrs from time to lime: those which 1 collected early 
last autumn ! have kept separate from those in sand, which 
is kept luoisl. From none of these galls have I yet obtuiued 
an insect, although in the greater part of them the larva; are 
still living.— G. L. Mayr. 

This aconi-gall has ralher puzzled me for some time. U is 
doubtfully Britisli. On October 26th, 1874, Mr. G. B. Roihera 
wrote nie thai he had found an acorn-gall at Ollerton 
(Notlingliamshire) on September 28lh, 1873. as follows: — 
"My acorn-gall is certainly not that figured by Mayr, nor 
does it agree wilh the descriplion given by Giraud, which 
applies to a multilocular gall. The one I found consisted of 
a thin, shelly, unilocular gall, tying loosely within the acuni 
case, and containing a targe, fat, while, mandibulate 
larva, closely resembling that of Cyuips Kollart. Unfor- 
tunately I damaged the larva in culling open the gall, 
8u that there is no chance of hatching the iniiect. If the 
larva had been a mere notnad, feeding upon the seed-lobes 
(cotyledons), these would have shown the usual division; 
instead of this, however, we had a perfectly closed chamber, 
wilh thin nut-like walls." In the early summer of 1875 Mr. 
Cameron collected two or three galls in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, which he referred to this species. These were from 
the common oak ; and as ihe gall-maker has not been bred 
they cannot be referred wilh certainty to the Qutrrcus ceri'u 
species. Mr. Cameron bred a specimen of Syiiergnt vulgaris 
from one gall : this is given by Dr. Mayr as an inquiline in 
the galls of A. glandium. On the other hand, last autumn, 
guided by Miss Ormerod, I collected a quantity of ihe small 
acorus of Quercus cerris var. Liicombeana from Kew Gardens, 
almost the whole of which were tenanted by larvie : 1 at first 
thought these might be coleopleiuus Balniiiiii. A descriplion 
and note on these galls appears in the present issue (Kntoui, 
xi. 201): they somewhat diHer Jroui Mayr's figure, but like 
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ihe others are doiibtrully referable to A. glandium. Dr. 
Giraud Raj's the galls form a hard mass between the shell and 
the nut of the acoro. I may here state that in the autumn of 
187A I received, from the lale Edward Newman, a curious, 
but true, gall, actually farmed in a common nut (Hlbert). ll 
was between the nnt, with a very marked depression, and the 
shell near the base. I believe it came from Mr. Bond. — 
E. A. Fitch. 




Fig. 03.— Gulls of (?) CynijM raiaicola. 

93. Cynips ramicola, Schlechtendal. — On plate 7 of this 
work there is a typical specimen of this species, for which I 
am indebted to Uerr von Schlechtendal. I considered it 
probable that these bark-galli) were immature, and that they 
were the same as some which, in my collection, are mixed 
with galls of Aphilotkrix Steboidi. They occur on the same 
bough ; and at. plate 1, figure 5, are figured in the centre of 
the upright twig. [See Enlom. vii. 52.] — G. L. M&yr. 

After noticing the, lo him unknown, ? Cynips super/ela' 
tionis, the gall of which was described by Giraud as resembling 
a small acorn grafted on another, and occurring on Quercug 
puhescena and Q, pedunculaia, Dr. Mayr, in an appendix, 
gives a little further information on one or two inchided 
species, and describes four others. The first, C. ramicola, 
belongs to ihe puzzling little group of bark-galls, which 
includes the single-celled form of A. radicii. A, corticis, 
A. rhizoma, and A. Sieboldi {= corlicalis); Radicts occurs 
in Britain commonly; Sieboldi is widely distributed, and not 
rare; whilst Corlicis has lately been added to our fauna 
(Eutom. X. 165). Dr. Adier attempted lo show that A. corlicis 
and A. r/iizomiB were one species; but Dr. Mayr tells us 
thai he only refers to two forms of A. corlicis, and did not 
know the gall of A. rhizoma at all. — E. A. Fitch. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL N0TE3, CAPTURES, Ac. 

Note on thk Meadow-brdwn (Satvrus janira). — This 
species having been exlremely common here during the 
whole of July — four or five limeB more plentiful Lhan the 
"whites," taken colleclively, at least in the eailier part of the 
month — I have obsevved a few points in its habits, which 
may be worth putting on record. It risits, as far as I have 
seen, exclusively hedgerow-flowers, such as the blackberry 
blossom, the wild roses (as long as ihey remained), the 
thistles, the privet, and a white umbelliferous flower very 
abundant along the hedges in this district. I have repeatedly 
observed one and the same specimen fly from a blackberry 
flower to a thistle, or vice versdi but I never saw one of them 
visit red and white clover, even al\er sitting on the ground 
close to the plants. I have watched one fly across the corner 
of a potato field and repeatedly settle upon the leaves, but it 
never visiled one of the flowers. This insect has some pro- 
tective habits; when sitting upon a flower, or on the ground, 
with its wings closed, the under side of the anterior pair 
would be very conspicuous, on account of the eye-spot at the 
outer angle j it therefore very frequently lowers the anterior 
wings, 80 that they disappear between the posterior pair, and 
in this attitude it may well be taken, by man or bird, for a 
discoloured leaf; when sitting upon the ground, also, it very 
generally leans on one side, so that its closed and erected 
wings, instead of standing at right angles to the ground or 
other surface, "heel over" at a very acute angle. In this 
position the insect's resemblance to a withered leaf is much 
increased. I have seen other butterflies assume this attitude, 
but none so generally. As might be expected the meadow- 
brown is very bold, hovering round, and even seiiliug upon, 
persons who walk leisurely through its haunts; so it may 
easily be oaplured with the finger and thumb when at rest 
upon a leaf. Like most of its congeners it appears early iu 
the morning, retires comparatively late in the evening, and is 
less apt to vanish on the approach of heavy clouds llian the 
meiiibers of the genus Viitiessa. It may be counted among 
the many species which will settle upou dung, recent or 
decayed, and imbibe its juices. — J. W. Slater; 3, Bicesler 
Road, Aylesbury. 

Note on Argynnis Pai'hia. — On August 7ih, in an 
enclosure in the New Forest, Aryyanin Paphia was in 
abundance, but good specimens were bard to fiud, being bo 
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late in the season. Observing two which looked good 
specimens flying about near one another I netted them, and 
found one was a female, evidently just emerged, and the 
other a male, in only fair condition. I killed the female, and 
let the male go. Noticing, however, that the male continued 
to fly round my head I held out the female in my hand : the 
circle of flight of the male became smaller and smaller ; and 
at last the insect alighted on my hand, where it sat for some 
little time, until 1 moved off to show it to a friend who was 
with me. It then flew off, but again alighted ; and we 
watched it on my hand for a minute or two. I then took it 
by the wings and threw it into the air. It flew overhead for 
a little time, but then seemed to have lost the attraction, and 
flew away. I may mention that at the same time and place I 
took one of the variety Valezina, and missed another; my 
friend also took one the next day. —[Rev.] W. W. Fowler; 
Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 

On Hesperia AcTiEON, &c. — This little butterfly has been 
very scarce this year, as well as all other insects ; but last 
year it was in greater profusion than I have ever seen it. 
The flrst I captured was on June 20th, and the last on 
September 4th. It is more widely distributed than is 
commonly supposed, as I have taken it in various places on 
the Dorset coast, from Swanage to Preston Preventive Station, 
which is not far from Weymouth. At Portland I have taken 
only a couple of Acidalia degeneraria^ three of A, rusticata, 
and three of Eudorea phoeoluca, besides several of Psylla 
arlemisicB. These species are almost, if not entirely, con- 
fined to Dorsetshire, as far as the British Isles are concerned, 
with the exception perhaps of A. rusticata. — C. W. Dale ; 
Glanville's Wootton, August 2, 1878. 

Variety of LvCiENA Alexis. — Whilst collecting in the 
Isle of Wight I captured, on June 6lh, an hermaphrodite 
specimen of Lycana Alexis; the two wings on the left-hand 
side being the ordinary male type, whilst the right-hand side 
has the female markings clearly defined, the red marginal 
spots being very distinct. The female side of the specimen 
is smaller, and the wings are rounder than the male side. 
It was flying in a chalk-pit at Arreton, together with a great 
many common blues and heaths. — Arthur J. Rose ; Mutlah 
Lodge, College Avenue, Hackney, June 20, 1878. 

Larva of Noctda rhomboidea. — As nearly three years 
have now elapsed since the autumn when I had the good 
luck to obtain eggs of this species (in that season one of the 
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s of Lyndhiivat), and as — though 1 have patiently 
fur its advent — nu description has emanated from the {>6n of 
those entomologists who usually describe larvs, although 
the larva does not resemble the description given of it in 
Newman's 'British Moths,' I cannot but suppose that they 
have failed to obtain it, or that they have confounded it with 
that of Noctua baja, which it closely resembles. I therefore 
venture to offt;r to the readers of the 'Entomologist' the 
following notes, lu the middle of August, 1874, having 
captured al sugar some worn females of this species, in Hurst 
Hill Enclosure, New Forest, I confined them, along with 
) twigs of bramble, in a bandbox covered with leno- 
muslin, and they deposited eggs pretty freely, not on the 
plant, but in clusters on sotne projecting splinters of wood, 
and on the leno. The eggs were of the usual Noctua form, 
and pule lemon-yellow in colour, and hatched at the end of 
The young larvs at first resembled those of 
N. /estiva, but after a moult they assumed a dull opaque tint, 
somewhat between olive and Prussian green, with the five 
lines tolerably well defined, paler than the ground colour, 
the spiracular especially cougpicuuus and whiter than the 
rest, its upper boundary defined by a thin dark line; their 
heads ochreous-brown. They fed at first on mint, but during 
the winter 1 supplied them with carrots; and the only three 
which 1 retained through hybernation attained a very large 
size, and buried by the end of the first week in February, 
1875. The full-fed larva is one inch and four lines in length, 
at rest; one inch and nine lines when fully extended, when 
it appears rather more elongate and less dumpy than that of 
N, baja. It is plun)p, attenuated in frout^ the I'^tfa segment 
tumid dorsally, and the segmental divisions tolerably deeply 
incised; the head and the usual trapezoidal and other dots 
each bearing slender whitish hairs. The head is sienna- 
brown reticulated with blacli, with two cresceutic black 
marks (one on each side of the median suture) placed back 
to back, and having between them a pale line forked at its 
lower extremity. The plate on the 2nd segment is raw- 
sieuna-brown, with the cunimencemeut of the dorsal line 
whitish, broad, and well marked; the subdorsal indistinct, or 
sometimes absent. The body is smooth and soft, and its 
colour is a mixture of different tints of brown and dirty 
ochreous, sometimes even (as in N. baja) approaching to a 
pale rose-madder, at other times of a more uniform dingy 
sepia or umber-hruwn, irrorated and reticulated with siuuke- 
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colour. The whole surface has a peculiar streaky appearance 
caused by the greater boldness of the dusky reticulations, 
as compared with those in N. baja ; these on the dorsal 
surface mass themselves into a series of lozenge-shaped 
marks, more or less distinct, each defined posteriorly by a 
slightly-darker V-shaped shade, the apex (except on the 
12th segment, where the lozenge becomes a triangle) 
pointing backwards. On the 11th and 12th segments the V's 
are replaced by a pair of dark brown triangular marks. The 
medio-dorsal and subdorsal lines are ochreous and inter- 
rupted; the former passes through the centre of the dorsal 
lozenges and, in the centre of each segment after the 4th, 
through a pair of short, curved, ochreous marks, edged 
anteriorly with smoke-colour : these marks are nearly erased 
in the dark specimens, but conspicuous in the paler ones. 
The subdorsal lines are somewhat dilated on the posterior 
edge of the hinder segments, and are united at the hinder 
edge of the 12th segment by a transverse ochreous band. 
There is a slender, whitish, spiracular line sharply defined 
along its upper edge by a broad dark shade, scalloped above 
the convexities of the scallops upwards, and followed below 
by a broad band, grayish or reddish ochreous, mixed with 
dirty whitish. There is behind each spiracle an oval, dark 
brown blotch, and a distinct black dot just above the 
spiracular line in the centre of the Srd and 4th segments. 
The ventral surface and claspers are grayish ochreous, 
slightly tinged with the prevailing ground colour; the legs 
ochreous-brown. Spiracles (in the paler larvae) ochreous, in 
a delicate black ring; in the darker larvae dark brown, in an 
ochreous ring. Usual spots ochreous, each accompanied by 
a dark brown dot. I may mention that in the bright-coloured 
varieties of N. baja (I have had them of a deep orange) the 
subdorsal lines are canary-yellow ; in the same varieties of 
N. rhomboidea they are of the usual dull ochreous. — Bernard 
LoCKYKR; 27, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 

ACHERONTIA AtROPOS AND ACRONYCTA ALNI. — I have 

obtained, since July 30th, about a dozen larvae of Acherontia 
^tropos found feeding on Lycium barbarnm (tea tree) ; also 
Upon privet: two were the dark brown variety. On August 
l2th my wife found a larva of Acronycta alniy at rest, on 
clog-rose ; it has since fed up upou pear leaves, and is now a 
pupa; it spun up amongst the loose leaves. One I got last 
reason produced a fine female specimen on the 27th of last 
iMay. — G. Baker; Ashby Road, Burton-on-Trent. 
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AcRONYCTA ALNi. — A friend brought a fine ftiU-fed larra of 
this moth to me recently. He found it feeding upon a Hme 
tree, in Escrick Park, on July 25lli, — T. Foster; 6, Wren 
Lane, Selby, Yorks, August 5, 1878. 

ZVG£NA FiLiPENDCLa;. — Out of about a score of chrysalids 
one emerged in July with the spots and uuder wings a 
beautiful pale yellow.— E. D. KiSH ; Higher Tranmere, 
Birkenhead. 

On the disappearance op Orgyia c(£Nosa from Wicken 
Fen, — Sixteen years ago this s|)ecies was in the greatest 
abundance In the larva, pupa, and imago stales, at the same 
time : I found them all over the fen. 1 have visited the fen 
several times in different years since, and they have been 
getting scarcer every liwe. The fen men have not now seen the 
larvae for three or four years; but I have known the time 
they used to lind them by hundreds. The last that I can 
hear of this species being taken was about three or four years 
ago, by Mr. Wheeler, at light ; there have been none seen 
since. In 1875 and 1876 the whole fen was covered with 
water, and it is probable that the hybernatiug larvse were 
drowned : the fen was covered with water for over a month at 
the lime. I have never found this species in any of the 
Norfolk or Suffolk fens, and am afraid it will soon become, 
like Liparis dispar, a thing of the past in this country. — 
T. Eedlej 40, Goldsmith Row, Hackney Road. 

EoPfECILIA GeyEKIANA AND GeLECHIA PALUSTBELLA. — 

During a short stay in the Norfolk fens last month 1 secured 
a fine series of Eupcecilia Geyeriana: they fly just before 
dusk, and are very active on the wing, 1 also took four 
examples of Gelechia palustrella : these came to the light- 
house, which 1 carry in the boat, at about one o'clock in the 
morning. — E. G. Mekk; 56, Bromplon Koad, August 2, 
1878. 

Clothes- Moths : Lipb-uistoby, and how to Destroy 
THEM. — The name clothes-moths is applied to several 
distinct, but similar, species of minute moths belonging to 
the family Tineidse, which, in their larval state, are very 
destructive to woollen goods, fur, skins, feathers, and 
similar substances. Among them may be mentioned the 
clothes-moth (Tinea veslianella), the carpel-moth {Tinea 
tapetzella], the fur-moth {Tinea peUionella), and the 
hair-moth (Tinea crinella). These Tiueidaa have slender 
bodies, and lanceolate deeply-fringed wings that expand six- 
teuths or eight-tenths of an inch. The antenna! and ^luf' 
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are short and thread-like, and there is a thick orange or 

brown tuft on the forehead. The colours range from buff to 

drab and dark gray. The eggs are laid in M ay and June (the 

moth dying immediately afterwards), and hatch out in fifteen 

days. The young worms at once proceed to work, gnawing 

the substances within their reach, and covering themselves 

with the fragments, which they shape into hollow rolls and 

line wilh silk. These rolls are by some carried on their 

backs as they move along, and by others fastened to the 

substance they are feeding upon, and they are enlarged from 

time to time by additions to the open extremities, and by 

portions let into the sides, which are split open for this 

purpose. In such ambush the worms carry on their work of 

destruction through the summer, rest in seeming torpor 

during the winter, and change to chrysalids early in the 

spring. They transform again in twenty days, and issue from 

their shelter as winged moths, to fly about in the evening till 

they have paired, and are ready to lay eggs. Then follows 

an invasion of dark closets, chests, and drawers, edges of 

carpets, folds of curtains, and hanging garments; and the 

foundation of a new colony is swiftly laid. The early days 

of June should herald vigorous and exterminating warfare 

against these subtle pests. Closets, wardrobes, all receptacles 

for clothing, should be emptied and laid open, their contents 

thoroughly exposed to light and air, and well brushed and 

shaken before being replaced. In old houses, much infested 

with moths, all cracks in floors, wainscots, shelves, or 

furniture, should be brushed over with spirits of turpentine. 

Camphor or tobacco should be placed among all garments, 

furs, plumes, &c., when laid aside for the summer. To 

secure cloth linings of carriages from the attacks of moths 

sponge them on both sides with a solution of corrosive 

sublimate of mercury in alcohol, made just strong enough 

not to leave a white mark on a black feather. Moths may be 

killed by fumigating the article containing them with tobacco 

or sulphur, or by putting it, if practicable, into an oven 

heated to about 150® Fab. — C. V. Riley. [Extracted.] 

[7*. vestianellaj Staph., is a synonym of Tinea (Blabo- 
phanes) ruslicella, Hb. ; and 7*. crinelia, Tr., of Tinea 
(Tineola) biselliella^ Hummel. — Ed.] 

"A Hunting Wasp. — The following interesting account of 
a chase between a wasp and a spider has been forwarded to 
'Nature,' July, 1878, by Mr. Henry Cecil, who wrote to 
'Nature' on the subject (vol, xvii. p. 381): — 
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" The Pirieiis, Athens, Jun« 19. 
" Dear Sir, — Your letter of April 5th, atid ttie two nunabera 
of ' Nature,' reached this during mj- absence in Thessaly, 
wbich must be my apology for ucU having sooner replied to 
your letter. Though more than thirty years have elapsed 
since the circumstance aUiided to, I perfectly remember the 
curious chase I witnessed of a very large and powerful 
hunting-spider by a species of wasp. I was sitting one 
summer's afternoon at an open window (my bed-room) 
looliing into a garden, when 1 was surprised to observe a 
large and rare species of spider run across the window-sill in 
a crouching attitude. It struck me the spider was evidently 
alarmed, or it would not have so fearlessly approached me. 
It hastened to conceal itself under the projecting edge of the 
window-sill inside the room, and had hardly done so when a 
very fine large hunting-wasp buzzed in at the open window 
and flew about the room, evidently in search of somethinj 
Finding nothing the wasp returned to the open wiudi 
settled on the window-sill, running backwards and forwards 
as a dog does when looking or searching for a tost scent. 
It soon alighted on the track of the poor spider, and in a 
moment it discovered its hiding-place, darted down on it, 
and no doubt inflicted a wound with its aiing. The spider 
rushed off again, and this time took refuge under the bed, 
trying to conceal itself under the framework or planks which 
supported the mattress. The same scene occurred here; the 
wasp never appeared to follow the spider by sight, but ran 
backwards and forward in large circles like a hound. The 
moment the trail of the spider was found the wasp followed 
all the turns it had made, till it came on it again, Tlie poor 
spider was chased from hiding-place to hiding-place — out of 
the bed-room, across a passage, and into the middle of 
another large room, where it finally succumbed to the 
repeated stings inflicted by the wasp. Rolling itself up into 
a hall the wasp then took possession of its prey, and, after 
ascertaining it conld make no resistance, tucked it up under 
its very long hind legs, just as a hawk or an eagle carries off its 
quarry, and was flying off to its nest, when I interposed, and 
secured both for my collection. Both insects were rare ones; 
and during the ten years I collected as a fleld naturalist in 
Greece 1 don't remember ever seeing more than three or four 
specimens of either thai; species of wasp or spider. The wasp 
was a hunting one (a female), about an inch and a half long 
a very finely formed insect, which for gracefulness of fori 
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and beauty of colouriDg is entitled to be placed at the head 
of its species.* The legs of this kind of wasp are very long, 
and of a dark chocolate-bro^n ; it runs very quickly. The 
VI ings are a light brown with dark brown tips, and long and 
powerful ; and the body beautifully mottled with pale yellow 
and brown. It has very long, 6ne antennae. It is not an 
^English species ; but probably exists in Spain, the south of 
France, and Italy, The spider, too, was a rare one : one of the 
largest Greek hunting-spiders, nearly as large in the spread of 
its legs as the flesh-coloured tarantula, though without his 
powerful crab-like pincers. The one I allude to must have 
covered at least three inches in circumference when its legs 
were fully extended. It was of a dull mottled brown colour 
on the upper surface of the body ; very difficult to distinguish 
from the ground. The lower part of its body was, however, 
brilliantly coloured, the long legs, or arms, being marked 
underneath with velvet-like-looking black and white rings. 
The head, thorax, and abdomen, were of a velvety black, the 
lower portion of the latter surrounded with a bright orange 
ring. There is only one error in the account given by you in 
* Nature,' that is that you were under the impression I told 
you that kind of spider was the common prey of that species 
of wasp. You must have misunderstood me. (1.) I do not 
think that particular kind of spider is sufficiently common 
for this to be the case. (2.) I never saw a similar conflict of 
the kind before or after, which, as it was in a room, and not 
in the grass, where I presume such encounters usually take 
place, I observed under exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances. I am certain the spider left no web or thread behind 
it. I cannot be sure, however, that, as it had evidently been 
attacked by the wasp before entering my room, a small 
quantity of liquid may not have exuded from its wounds, 
which may have helped the wasp in tracking it. I have no 
doubt myself that insects have the sense of smell, and 
probably much more developed than our own. No one, as 
you remark, who has sugared for moths, or seen the large 
SphingidcB hovering over the strongest-scented flower at 
night, or employed a caged female moth as a lure to her male 
admirers, can, I think, doubt this. If so, let them put a 
saucerful of honey in a corner of a room opening into a 
garden, throw open the window, and see how soon the bees, 
wasps, &c., will be attracted to the honey. There is a 

* The bun ting- wasp was, no doubt, a species of tbe genus Pompilus, — 
Y, Smith. 
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tradition in the East that one of the tests b_v which ihe 
queen of Sheba tried to prove ihe wisdom of Solomon, was 
placing on a table before him two bouquets, one of aitificiaL, 
and the other of iiaiiiral, flowers, and requiring thut ha 
should say which were the real and which the artiflcial] 
wiilioul moving from his throne. Solomon ordered Ihe 
windows to be thrown open, and in flew the bees, &c.( 
which went at once to the real flowers. Whether the senses 
of insects, birds, and what we call Ihe lower creation, ara 
similar lo ours in every respect, it is very difficult to say. 
No doubt a dug, if he could speak, would say a man had not 
the sense of smell, and would prove that his nose was worss 
than useless to him. An eagle or hawk would say that men 
and moles, &c., have only the rudiments of eyes ; and so on. 
Man, with five very imperleclly developed senses (who caa 
say that there are not twenty senses), is the only animal that 
is dogmatical, and denies all he cannot understand. The 
oracle of Delphi said ' Socrates was the wisest man in 
Greece, because he was the only man who knew he knew 
ODtbiug.' — Yours faithfully, C. L. VV. Mbklin. 
" To Henry Cscil, Esq., Banmemaath." 



Pbeskrvation of Epping Fohest. — The Epping Forest 
bill received the royal assent on the 8lh August last; and 
from that day, after a twenty-five years' struggle, a tract ot 
close upon six thousand acres of virgin forest will be preserved 
for public use. By its provisions what remains of the Foresl 
will be vested in the Corporation of London, for ever, for tbe 
use of the commoners and the recreation of the public : thus 
one of the " happy hunting-grounds" of the metropolitan' 
entomologist is still likely to retain many of its treasures. 
Its rich insect fauna is constantly referred to throughout our 
own ten volumes. Loudon naturalists certainly must be con^ 
gratulaied on their city standing alone amongst the Europeaa 
capitals as possessing a virgin forest actually louching its 
borders (at Stratford). The whole county of Essex waa, 
originally one vast forest. Kings Stephen and John were the 
first lo commence its disaffbreslmeut, which has gradually 
been going on to the present day. It is to be hoped that this 
is now effectually stopped ; and that Longhton or Wallham 
will long continue a favourite resort, not only for the mere 
holiday-maker and lover of Nature, but for the scientific^ 
naturalist. — £. A. F. 
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NOTES ON P8YLLI0DBS CHEYSOCEPHALA. 

By E. A. Obmerod, F.M.S. 

Fig. 1. 




About March 18th of the present year, whilst examining a 
bed of white turnips running up into (lowering stems in my 
garden, near Islenorth, 1 noticed that many of the shoots 
were channelled internally by small grubs. In some cases 
these galleries appeared only just begun, and were still only 
horizontal piercings at distances along the stem, with the 
larvK occupying more than half the length of the tunnel, but 
more frequently, judging by the discoloration and the progress 
of the injury, the work had been commenced some time before 
at the ground level, and had been carried thence some inches 
up the stem, occasionally diverging into the petiole of the 
leaf; and later on (as shown at fig. 1) the larval workings 
were to be found both in the centre and beneath the rind of 
the bulb itself. 

The bed of turnips, as well as some others in the iieigli- 
2f 
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boiirhoort, proved gieally infeslcd. Of ihirleen plants bronghl 
in for examinalion only one proved free from attack, but the 
larvfe were not numerous in each plant; souieLimes as many 
as three or four were lo be fouiiil at distances along ihe gal- 
leries; sonielinies only a single specimen was discoverable. '■ 

The injury being new to me 1 isolated some of ihe attacked 
plants with the larvae, which developed about the beginning 
of June into the well-known beetle Psyltiodes chrysoce- 
phala, distinguishable from its near allies the turnip-flea 
beetles {Phyllolrela), technically, by peculiarities of the 
antennas and posterior tarsi, aud to general observation by 
the rather larger size, more robust form, and even greater 
saltatory powers. As I am not aware that its life-history has 
been given in England, a short note may perhaps be of 
interest. 

The larvae varied in size when first seen from just over 
one-sixteenth of an inch in length to five-sixteenths, 
apparently tlie limit of growth, and were white or yellowish 
in colour, with dark brown mottled head and strongly-toothed 
jaws. The segments of the body slightly hairy, with trans- 
verse rows of minute pale tubercular spots, for the most part 
armed with a dark brown bristle, and having smaller and 
paler rows placed between them for a short distance from the 
caudal segment. The segment immediately behind the bead 
is marked on the upper surface by two triangular patches 
formed of brown dots placed along the central white Hue, 
and by a curved line of dots running longitudinally along 
each side of the segment; between these and the central 
markings is an irregular patlarn of dots, usually involving in it 
a V-shape, with the point turned lo the central line, as given 
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at A, fig. 2. The upper surface of the caudal extremity is 
convex, pale brown, glistening, and horn-like, armed at the 
tip with two minute upturned triangular points, and marked 
by two pairs of rows of brown spots placed longitudinally, 
and usually with the inner line of each pair straight, the 
outer diverging, so as lo follow the outline of the segment, 
fig. 2, B. The caudal fool was extremely strongly developed. 
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On May 21st the larvse were passing into the pupal state 
in earlh near the turnips, and, in all the specimens observed, 
lay either immediately beneath the surface or about half an 
inch beneath, but not in formed cells, — simply in earth, 
necessarily smoothed by the presence of the pupae, which 
were placed indifferently in horizontal or vertical direction. 

On May 28th the turnip stems appeared deserted by the 
larvae, though a few might still be found unchanged in the 
earth with the pupae. The pupae were of a yellowish colour, 
about an eighth of an inch in length, and sprinkled with 
stout hairs, both in transverse lines on the segments and 
also on the back of the thorax. The shape narrowly oval, 
tapering gradually to the caudal extremity, and terminated 
in a somewhat lunate form by two appendages, consisting 
(as seen magnified) of a bulb narrowed suddenly into a pro- 
longed cylindrical process curved inwards, and slightly 
tapering to its blunt extremity, the bristles with which the 
whole appendage is covered being arranged in longitudinal 
striae along the bulb, and in successive sheathing rings 
gradually narrowing towards the extremity on the cylindrical 
prolongation, much resembling in miniature the sheathing of 
the flowering stems of some of the Equisette, Fig. 2, c, gives 
the appearance of the bulb magnified, and at its side a still 
more enlarged sketch of the sheaths of the cylindrical 
prolongation. 

On June 3rd the pupae nearest the surface of the soil had 
begun to change colour previous to complete development; 
and on the 21st the perfect beetles were to be found on the 
surface, the collections of isolated specimens which had 
been placed in the driest situations, showing the greatest 
number of beetles. All, with one exception, turned out 
typical specimens of Psylliodes chrysocephala^ loo well 
known to require description ; the solitary exception, 
however, proving of some interest as a specimen of the 
Psylliodes nigricollis, considered sometimes rather a variety 
of the P, chrysocephala than a distinct species. The mere 
finding of this beetle with the others, without having 
especially observed the individual larva it proceeded from, of 
•course leaves this question still open; but the plants infested 
with the larvae having been selected and isolated with great 
care it points to a similarity in food, locality, and life- 
history. 

Looked at economically ihe Psylliodes presence seems of 
little moment, except in the decay induced in the turnip 
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bulb, wbere several larva: are piesent; bill llie vigour ol' the 
developed beetle, and great vital powers of the larvae under 
injury, might make it an inconvenient guest; and its habits 
in its early stages lay it so thoroughly open to attack by 
burning infested bulbs, or throwing the ground open to be 
cleared by the birds, that ils destruction where mueh present 
would he a task of little difficulty, and certainly desirable. 
Idewortb, Septeuitier lu, 1878. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF OAK-GALLS, 

rniii Dr. G. L. Matu's ' Die MlLtuleuropaisctieD Eichenifsllpi: 

By Edwabd a. Fitch. 

(Concluded IWim p. 307.) 




a. CoUecl^cl by mj-Belf; 



94. Aphilolhrix albopunclata, Schlechtendal. — This gall 
is developed in April from the buds of the last year's twigs 
of Quercut pubescens, Q. peduuculata, and Q. sessil^ora. 
It is elongately oviform, — 5 to 6'6 millimeties in length, and 
3 to 4 millimetres iu breadth, — smooth, green (later often 
yellowish brown), more or less covered with elliptical 
whitish spots placed lengthwise. It has at the apex a 
small (sometimes indistinct), brown, well-marked papilla, 
and is surrounded at the base with the bud-scales. In 
section the gall exhibits an outer, at first somewhat soft but 
quickly hardening, rind, which surrounds the moderately 
thick- walled, woody, inner gall, and is attached to it. The' 
gall falls from the bud in tlje first Ibrtuighl of May; and 
according to Schlechtendal the gall-fly emerges at the end of 
November. As early as 1805 this gall was described by 
Professor Schenck, in his ' Beitr. z. Kenntniss d. nass. 
Cynip.' (p. 116); but he only bred Synergi from the galls 
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Tuund by him. 1 found it myself io 1869 on April 15lh ; in 
the following year al the beginning of May ; and also Lhis 
year (1871) on Q. pubescetis and Q. sessUiflora, but have not 
jet bred the gall-fly.— G, L. Mayr. 

I first found the galls of this species in Essex, on July 3rd, 
1874, but believe it to be widely clisttibuled in Britain, as it 
occurs in Mr. P. Cameron's list of Snlherlandshire Hyme- 
Doptera. 1 have collected numerous specimens of ihese galls 
in the early summer of every year since, but, like Mayr, have 
not yet bred the gall-maker, Schlecbtendal only bred a 
single specimen. The insects I have bred have been Synergus 
facialis, Hait., very abundantly in June and July ; S. radiatus, 
Mayr, with S.facialtx, but much more uncommon ; Eurytoma 
squamea, Wlk., commonly; another species of Eurytoma: 
Megasligmus dorsalis, Fabr., rarely ; two, if not three, species 
of Pleromalus; Eupelmus urozonus. Dim., rarely in July; 
and two other species (one, commonly) of Chatcididm, which 
are unknown to me. Dr. Mayr says Herr Wachll bred two 
specimens of Olynx triltneata, Mayr, from these galls, in 
February of the second year. — E. A. Fitch. 




95. Andricus shigulitris, Mayr. — In the early part of 
June, this year, 1 found this gall, for the first time, in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna. It is developed from an axillar, 
rarely from a terminal, bud of Quercus cerris, and consists of 
a green, more or less globular, swelling, which is thinly 
clothed with hairs, and is generally of about the size of a 
pea: from this two to four, but not more, very small 
rudimentary leaves are developed. If we cut ihrough the 
gall in a perpendicular direction we see that it consists of a 
thick-walled cup, the small cavity of which contains a single 
brown, moderately hard, inner gall, of which the apex only is 
free above, whilst every wheie else it is enveloped in the green 
fleshy cup. In rare cases the small twigs continue to grow 
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from tlie margin of the cup, and bear leaven. From the 
collected galls the gall-flies appeared in the middle of June, 
and I fbuod a gall as early as June 8th, which was already 
empty : il is, therefore, very possible (hat the usual flight 
lime is still earlier, for the wet spring of this year retarded 
the appearance of gall-flies generally. A. singularia bites its 
exit-hole through the upper apical end of the inner gall, so 
that it is observable without sepaniliug the rudimentary 
leaves. Soon after the emergence of (hn gall-fly these leaves 
wither and become yellow, the globular gall shrivels con- 
siderably and falls; at least it has done so in many cases, 
according to my own observations. 1 at first took this gall 
for a very small variety of that of Andricus cyilonids, to which 
it bears a great resemblance, yet il is separable from that 
species in that it is always much smaller, and because il 
always contains but a single central inner gall. A comparisoD 
of the imagos of the iM'o species leaves no doubt but that 
they are quite distinct. As may be seen in ihe figure of the 
new species the leaf rosette is more or less uiiconnecled with 
the gall, still il must be placed amongst the hud-galls, for in 
this case the axis of the bud itself becomes centred in the 
inner gall. In anatomical structure this gall slands in nearest 
relationship to that of Andricus inflaior, differing frxnn 
it that the inner gall takes up the whole of the small 
cavity of the short cup, while in the gall of A. infialor the 
inner gall only lies at the end of the large canal-like cavity 
of the long cup. — G. L. Mavb. 

This recently discovered Turkey oak species is hardly 
likely lo occur in Britain. In addition to the gall-maker 
Dr. Mayr bred Syiiergus ihaumacera, MegasUgmus doraalig, 
and Synlomasfiis curri, from these galls, This last new 
species of Torymidee has only been bred from this and 
the S. polilux gall ; fourteen specimens were bred in March 
of the second year.— E, A. FiTCH. 

96. Spal/iegn.iler Tascltenbergi, Schl. — The typical galls 
now before nic agree both in form, size and structure wilh 
the gall of Spiithegasler Jlosculi, Gir. {Giraudi, Tschek.), 
difl'ering only in pubescence. In Schl ech ten dal's species the 
surface of the gall (iu the dried state) is thickly covered wilh 
dark violet hairs, which stand out perpendicularly : they are 
straight, rather short, stiff and rather pointed at the ends; 
whilst in the gall of S. Jioxculi these (in the dried stale) are 
yellowish green, reddish, or brovrnish yellow in colour, mote 
or less curved, tolerably long, sofl and shaggy ; the galls are 
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also sometimes rather narrower in form, the stripes or bands 
appearing thinner (on account of the loss of sap in drying). 
In a letter to me Herr von Schlechtendal has corrected his 
former statement that the galls also appear on the young 
one-year old twigs. Since the galls of S, Taschenbergi and 





Fig. 90. — Galls of Spathegaster Taschenbergi; and magnitied. 

S. ftosculi stand so very near one another, and the imagos of 
both species only differ in unimportant points, I can come to 
no other conclusion, from our present knowledge, than that 
they are both one species. — G. L. Mayr. 

In May of last year Miss E. A. Ormerod and Mr. G. B. 
Rothera both sent me galls, which are doubtfully referable to 
this species. They were collected respectively from Sedbury 
Park (Gloucestershire) and from the neighbourhood of Not- 
tingham. I have lately also received specimens of the gall 
from Mr. P. Cameron. As with several bud-galls, so here : 
it is likely there are two or three closely-allied species, 
which are not as yet distinctly defined. — E. A. Fitch. 

These translations are at last completed. Commenced by 
Mrs. Hubert Herkomer [n4e Weise), with notes by the late 
Francis Walker and Edward Newman, and finished by 
myself, they have run through five volumes of the ' Entomo- 
logist.' This length has no doubt made them wearisome to 
many, but by some I am assured they have been appreciated ; 
and no better slarting-point can be taken, for a knowledge 
of the various galls, than Dr. Mayr's excellent figures and 
descriptions. The translation has been kept as literal as 
possible, and in my added notes 1 have endeavoured to 
collate what is already put on record respecting the various 
species. A knowledge of galls has been aimed at by many, 
but the difficulty of finding a foundation on which to build 
has deterred many workers. This is show^n by the many 
enquiries that have reached me for books on the subject: of 
these there are none ; gall literature is mostly scattered in 
various entomological serials. After the works of Malpighi, 
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DeGeer, Reaumur, Linne, Fabricius, &c., Ihe most impurUiU 
memoirs are Harlig's, in Germar's ' Zeilschrift,' ii. 176—209 
(1840), iii, 321—358 (1841), iv. 393— 4-2'i (1843); Giraiid's, 
in ' Verb and lungen, z.-b. Gesellscliaft, Wien.' ix. 337—374 
(1859); Schenck's, in ' Beitr. z. Kennlniss. d. nass Cyn.' 
(1865) ; and Schtechlendal's, in the ' Sleltiner EnloniologischG 
Zeituiig,' xxxi. 338—347, 376-398 (1870); but very many 
smaller and scattered papers must be referred to. Those by 
Oslen-Saclten, Walsh, and Basselt, in the first Tour volumes 
of the Proceedings of the Entomological Society of Phila- 
delphia, are important. A series of papei's on the British 
species, by the Rev. T. A, Marshall, appeared in Ent. Mo. 
Mag. (1867 — 8): in ihese fourteen oak species are described 
as British ; we now Itnow forty-one to be indigenous. This 
shows that good work has been done. 

A general enquiry has been — how lo distinguish the 
inquiline Si/nergi from the true gall-makers? This may be 
at first rather confusing; but perhaps the best general guide 
that can be given is the venation of the fore wings. The two 




a, b, c. Areola ladialiH : c, d, e. Areolu cubitalis seiiunda. 

accompanying figures show the difference clearly. The gall- 
uiakers have the second cubital areola (c, d, e, in figure) at 
the base of the radial cell (a, c, b, in figure), whilst the Syrtergi 
have it near the middle. The first section — Harlig's "area 
radialis angusta, areola basalis" — is represented by awing of 
Andrivux vurcalor. Hart., and the inquiline — Hartig's " area 
radialis bvevis, lata ; areola intermedia" — by a wing of 
Synergus facialis. Hart. 

Il is amongst the Hymenoplera, especially the gall-making 
species, that some of the most interesting and astonishing 
problems in insect biology are to be worked out. In 
ga1l-makers we have the formation of the gall : the 
active agent, its development, the life-history of the gall- 
fly, and the other insect life, — normal, inquiline, or para- 
sitic, — which is also connected with the gall. Of each 
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of these we know comparatively nothing. When the whole 
life and surroundings of a single gall-fly can be written, it 
will doubtless be found to bear directly on many disputed or 
little understood points of entomological knowledge gene- 
rally. But nothing can be done without breeding; and 
when the gall species is correctly determined the gall-maker 
is easily recognised. For some remarks on the breeding of 
gall-flies, see the 'Entomologist,* viii. 170. The study of the 
flies themselves is at present difficult and unsatisfactory ; the 
descriptions may be referred to in the papers mentioned 
above ; and there is a synopsis of genera, by Dr. Forster, in 
the nineteenth volume of the Vienna ' Verhandlungen' (1869). 

Two new European oak species have been described 
since the appearance of Dr. Mayr's work, viz. : — Andricus 
Schrockingerij Wachtl. (Verb. z.-b. Gesell. Wien. xxvi. 713), 
which causes a gall on the leaf of Quercus cerris something 
like that of *S. albipes; and Aphilothrix Kirchsbergi^ 
Wachtl. (Verb. z.-b. Gesell. Wien. xxvi. 713). This last is 
the Cynips gemmeaj Gir., which was figured in the ' Ento- 
mologist,' ix. 78. 

The following is a list of our British oak species as far as 
our present knowledge goes, giving the name of species in 
the first column, reference to the gall in the second, the 
time of appearance of the gall in the third, the time of 
appearance of the gall-fly in the fourth, and the reference to 
the description and figure in the last : — 
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AN INCIDENT 

" IN THE HISTORY OF AMPULEX COMPEESSDM. 

By H. S. ScHURK 

(Of the Bengal Police, Miduapore). 
Received by Mr. G. R. Jainei Rolhnty, Calcutta. 

I HAVE to tell of a real " pucka" bug incident that I saw 
jestenlay, and wliich may interest you, a$ a similar incident 
onc« before interested yoii and me in ibe Fulta Road. 

Well, yesterday being a boliday, and 1 baving nothing to 
do and fueling a bit lonely, 1 went out for a long eX|)lnration 
on my little pony. 1 was ont ever so long, and came back 
pretiy tired and hungry, and fo»nd three ujen in my rooms 
smoking, and making tbetnselves ignite at boiiie, with kegs, &c. 
Well, this riled me, as they w tiuld not go away ; and I could'nt 
ask ibeni lo breaklasl as I haie only two knive-s forks, &c. 
Wi'll, ihey eventually departed; and iheu 1 had got a head- 
ache from my ride, and not getting my tub and breakfast at 
once. So I laid down and tried to sleep, but it was no use : 
this man came to call, tijat man to arrange about rackets, and 
Chuprassie bioiighl lellers and papers lo sign, another brought 
* Tiirkej oak apetiea. 
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recruits for inspeclion ; and I liad'ni a moment to myself, and 
I was properly savage. Looking about my room to vent my 
rage upon soniethinKi ' saw a brown something disappear 
round a corner, and thinking it was a snake ) got up to do 
for him, with a hearty good will. I was surprised to 6nd it 
was a common cockroach, in tow u( one of those green wasps 
that we saw throwing those ferocions red and black ants off 
a tree in the Fulla Road. Well, as the cockroach was ever 
so much bigger and heavier than the wasp, I was a bit 
surprised to see how easilv Mr. Wasp seemed to he hauling 
him along, and I wiis curious lo find out hnw and why lie did 
it; so I Hatched him careluHy. He had dragged the cock- 
roach all across my room, over the threshohi, and ont into the 
verandah, wlien he let go of his victim ; and, going to a small 
hole, carefully measured the size every way, then went inside 
for inspection, and evenlnally returned lo the cockroach, who. 
Strange to say, quietly awaited the return of Mr. Wasp, wlio 
uow began his preparations lor taking the cockrnacb in low ; 
and this is how he managed it. He got hold of the cock- 
roach's feelers, — you know the things I mean, like two long 
hairs sticking out of his nose, or wherever he may be pleased lo 
carry them; then the wasp with his mandibles got hold of 
one of the feelers, and began to pidl the cockroach ; but a bit 
of the feeler broke off; and the cockroach, instead of trying 
to bolt, stopped still and twitched all over, as much as to say 
this is more fauiilinr than pleasant. Well, Mr. Wasp got a 
good grip of the cockroach, and began to pnll him into the 
hole head Ibiemost: the cockroach allowed him lo gel his 
head in, and then, evidently finding the quarters unhealthy 
and a bit cramped, began to back oul vigorously. But it was 
no go; the wasp had him tight, and began pulling with a 
will. But presently Mr. Wasp found his victim was stuck 
fast, and he was unable to draw him in ^ so he inimedialely 
set to work to drive out liis victim, the victim aiding him in 
his endeavours with the most hearty co-operation ; and very 
shoril) the cockroach was free, and at large. Having backed 
about two inches from the hole he very foolishly stopped 
slock still, and gazed at Mr. Wasp busily engaged in 
eolarging ihe hole. Having finished the hole, and finding it 
to his satisfaction, he quietly got hold of Ihe cockroach by 
his feelers, and again began to drug him iu : it was "a long 
pull and a strong pnll," but not quite together; as ihe cock- 
roach said to himself " This is my last chance, and Providence 
won't come to help me again." Alas! for liim, he was quite 
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riijlit. So lie set to work to resist vigorouslj', aoH tooh^ 
advantage of every angle in the entrance and every irregularity 
he could lay hold of. But at last, after nearly five minutes 
long and steady pulling on the part of Mr. Wusp, he managed 
to draw him past the sticking point ; and then it was all ovm ^ 
with the cockroach. 

[Ampulex compressuin is a brilliant green insect, will 
bright red legs, and is one of the Spheyida. It is weW 
known to pro^tsion its nest with cockroaches. It is foun^ 
in India, China, Borneo, Singapore, Sumatra, Java, Celebei 
Madagascar, &c. — Ed,] 
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Vanessa Antiopa in Perthshiee.— I had the good fortui 
to capture a specimen of Vanessa Antiopa on the west si* 
of Ben Lawers, Perthshire, on August 26th.— A. Crau 
Christie; Millnore, Eilliu, Perthshire, August 2t), 1878. 

Earlt Vanessid«. — Are not the Vatiensidte appearing 
very early this year ? On August 9th I took Cynthia cardui, 
Vanessa Jo, V. urlicte, and J'. C-album, in North Yorkshire, 
near Pickering; Argyniiis I'aphia were also plentiful, but 
much worn. Moths were nest to entirely absent: 1 sugared 
four times, and only saw six Noctua iu all. Geometridte 
were very scarce, and only the commonest species were 
represented. — J, C. Wassekmann; Cullercoals, Septemb< 
4, 1878. 

Absence 07 Colias Edetsa in 1878. — After th< 
ordinary abundance of Colias Edusa last year we mighl 
naturally expect at least an average occurrence of this 
species this year; but iu this neighbourhood 1 have not 
seen a single specimen. 1 feel interested to know if this, 
scarcity is universal in England, or only confined to ihi 
district. Perhaps some of your correspondents will favoi 
us with their experience in other parts of the country 
reference to the occurrence of Colias Edusa this year 
W. McRak; Wesibourne House, Bournemouth, 

VARiE-ry OF SUPPOSED SATYHns TiTUoNts. — I am sendii 
to you a sketch of iS". TUhonun. The specimen appears to 
to be a remarkable one in the following particulars: i.e., 
ground colour of the upper side uf both the ibre wings 
pale yellowish brown or buff, relieved by the ordinary nrauL 
colouring, which contrasts singularly with the ground culoui 
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iog ; the antennae and the body of the insect are also buff- 
coloured; and ihe specimen, which is in good condition, 
presents generally a bleached appearance, and more resembles* 
Choriobius Pamphilus in general colouring, though not other- 
wise. The specimen, which is a male, and is rather under 
the usual size I think, was taken by myself near Tenby, 
South Wales, in the summer of 1871. In the ' Entomologist' 
for January, 1878, is figured a bleached variety of Satyrus 
Janira, captured near Dover. I have myself seen bleached 
specimens of that species, but not of TithonuSj and cannot 
find that it is liable to such variation, or indeed to any 
variation, except with regard to the size or number of the 
ocelli. — G. W. Oldfield; Weybank House, Guildford, Sep- 
tember 4, 1878. 

[The sketch sent is of what appears to be a very exceptional 
variety of Satyrus Tithonus, and the foregoing is an accurate 
description. — Ed.] 

Chgbrocampa elpenor. — On Septehiber 13th I captured a 
fine specimen of Chofrocampa elpenor in a spider's web. 
Newman states June as the month of its appearance. Does 
it often occur so late? — H. M. Parish; Mount Street, 
Taunton, September 18, 1878. 

Chgbrocampa celerio AT WooDBRiDGE. — My Collection 
has lately been enriched by a specimen of Choerocampa 
celerioy captured at Woodbridge, Suffolk, by E. Cobbold, at 
about the beginning of September. The moth was found 
settled on a door, at about 7 p. m., and was knocked down 
with a handkerchief, which was the cause of its wings and 
body being slightly rubbed ; otherwise the moth is in good 
condition. — H. Graves; 15, Lindore Road, Clapham 
Common. 

Orgyia C(enosa at Wicken Fen. — Mr. Eedle will be 
interested to know (Entom. xi. 212) that 1 took five fine 
specimens of this species at light, in Wicken Fen, at the end 
of July last: three of them on the night of the 26th; and 
two, two or three nights later. Mr. Eedle is very likely 
correct in supposing that the floods several years ago 
destroyed most of the larvae; and should a similar occurrence 
lake place now, perhaps the moth would be all but extermi- 
nated. On the other hand, however, it is only reasonable to 
Buppose that a few ordinary seasons may bring the species 
lo us again almost as plentifully as ever; especially as only 
t.he males seem to come to light, and the females, which we 
riQust suppose are almost as numerous, are rarely seen, I 
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have more fear of the extermination of Papi/io Machaon at 
Wicken Fen ihau of Oryyia caenom : for althnugh we found 
'the larvte pieity freely, the syslemalie way in which they are 
collecled must tell upon ihem before many years hence. — 
G. T. PuRitiTf; Highroyd Uoiise, Hudderslield, September 
3, 1878. 

AcHuNYCTA ALM AT HEREFORD. — 1 found here, on Sep- 
leniber 7lh, a fnll-^rown larva of Aci'oiiyciii altii, on a stile 
under a blaek poplar. Unlorlnnately it escaped from the box 
in whieh it was confined, and was killed by a prowling 
spider. Is not this iiniisiially late for tlie lurva? — H. N. 
Ridley; Bishopstone Rectory, Hereford, September 10, 1878. 

RaPHITI£S QUINQCESl'lNOSOa AND ACRoNYCTA ALNl. — On 

Augnst 4lh 1 was Ibrlunate enoii);h to meet wiih a specimen 
of the Raphilex guinguesfiinasus asleep, iti a flower of the 
black knapweed; and on the 21st nit. 1 found a full-fed 
larva of-4c»o«yc/Hn/»»' on some palings. — E. N, Bloomfielo; , 
Guestling Rectory, September 18, 1878. 

Lkdcania albipuncta at Chicbesteb. — I had the good 
fortune to lake a fine specimen of tins insect on August 20th, 
at sugar, on a willow {Siilix albii) in Irunl of this house. 
The instant the light was thrown ou the tree it fell to the 
ground, and was lost; but on my second visit it had returned 
to tlie sugar, and I then happily secured it. Il seems to me, 
if 1 may venture an opinion, that to the characteristics given 
by Gueu6e, and quoted by Newman in his ' History of British 
Moths,' fur distinguishing ibis species from Leucasna tithnr- 
gyriit, might be added the greater brilliancy and whiteness of 
the spot, which more resembles that of L. coiiiyera. The 
outer eldoued hne, loo, which in L. IHhargyria is broken up 
into black dots is in L. albipuncta distinctly scalloped, or 
extended into seven very acute angles. 1 am indebted lo the 
kindness of Mr. Buckler for comparisons with a continental 
spei^imen In his cahiuel. — J. Andbrson, jnn. 

LkUCANIA ALBIPCNCTA IN THE ISLE OF WlOHT. — While 

collecting in the Isle of Wight during this season 1 had the 
good fovtLLne to lake eight specimens of Leucania albi- 
puiivla. — J. Venablus; Barnes. 

Leucania albipdscta. — While stating at Folkestone last 
Augunt I took two specimeiiH of Leucania albipuncta at 
sugar: the firsi, a female, on llie 14lh; and the second, a 
male, on the 25ih. Both came lo sugar rather late in tbe 
evening. — F. H i;athkklky ; 79, Newman Street, W,, Sep- 
tember iy, 18V8. 
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Tapinostola Hkllhanni in Monk's Wood. — I took two 
specimens of Nonagria Hellmanni while sugaring in this 
wood, on Tuesday, August 6Lh, 1S78. 1 btlifve this to be an 
addition lo the fauna oi' Monk's Wood, — H. Uebbli.THWaitk ; 
16, Glove Terrace, Bradford, Yorkshire. Se|nember H, 1878. 

Mian* arcuosa and Plusia interrogationis neau Lon- 
DONDEKHV. — 1 have lo record the oipture of these two species 
near Loudonderrj'. 1 believe M. arcuosa has not been taken 
in Ireland before, and only one specimen of P. iiilerroyatiunia. 
The Ibrmer was taken by a friend of mine, Mr. J. Milne, 1 
bred three specimens of the latter, and also captured a few. 
— W. H. Campbbll Ballynagard House, Londonderry, 
August 16, 1878. 

HBLIOTHIS SCDTOSA in CO. DONKGAL, IRELAND. 1 had 

the good lurtime to capture a specimen of this rare insect in 
CO. Donegal uu August I9lh. It was sh>wly flving over the 
heather on the side of a small hill on the sea-shore, about 
3.30 p.m. As I did not know the species I sent it lo Mr. 
Birchall, who kindly named it for uie. — W. H. Campbell; 
Ballynagard House, Londonderry, September 23, 1878. 

AOROTIS AGATHINA AND THEitA FIRMATA AT SCGAR. — Last 

Saturday night 1 took Ayiot'ts agalhiiia at sugar tor the first 
time, although I have sugared iu the same locality each 
autumn for some tnenly years. We have taken them 
hitherto at flowers, or on the wing. 1 have likewise taken a 
fipe series of Therajirmaia at sugar, this season. — W, Prkst j 
18, Uolgate Road, York, September 18, 1878. 

BoLETOBiA FOLiQrNARiA, — On July 15th 1 captured a 
nearly pertecl specimen of this rare nioih iu a garden here. 
It is a female, and 1 got a few eggs from it, though these 
were unfuriunately infeilile. — C- G. Norse; Southgate 
Green, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Kmmelesia TffiNiATA LARVA. — Of this hitherlo unknown 
larva I have at last succeeded in rearing some from eggs. It 
has baffled me lor years to hnd any special plant to feed it 
upon. 'I'he must likely plant was the enchanter's nightshade. 
Ol this 1 have beaten acres tu no purpose ; in lact it seemed a 
hopeless task even to discover whether the larva was green or 
brown, or what it was like. Now, however, 1 am able to give 
its history up to date. During the month of July 1 spent nine 
days in the lake district, and paid special attention to getting 
this species, as usual. The species only comes out of the 
dark woods when worn. 1 secured about a dozen females, all 
of which 1 kept to lay eggs. Aboul twenty eggs hatched in 
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the second week of August. 1 pul in the glai _____ 

with them Hypericum, eucltatiter's oighuhade {Circeea 
lutetiarta), dead neltle [Lamivm), grouodsel (Senecio vul- 
garis), knot-grass {Polygonum aviculare), and many other 
plants; and last, not least, a leaf or two of the garden 
nasturtium. Several of them went to work by making a 
round hole through a leaf of the latter plant, — one appear- 
ing lo take better to it than the others, — the rest seem 
inclined to bybernate, while this one is nearly fill) fed. It is 
quite seven-eighths of an inch long; and the following is a 1 
rough description: — Ground colour of the back and sides a' * 
rich dark salmon, tinted brown at each segment; on the 
back there is a pale pink lozenge-shaped spot, darker at the 
edges, and in the centre of the spot is a clear black wedge- 
shaped mark ; the colour on the back at the anal extremity 
becomes much paler for three-eighths of an inch, and there are 
two rowsof spotsof a brownish black down to the anal point; 
the sides and abdomen are of a pale pinkish yellow, with no 
other markings than two spots at each segment underneath 
of this shape; legs same colour as abdomen; the head 
slightly darker, with short scattered hairs. The habit of the 
larva is much after that of Emmelesia unlfasciata: when 
touched it frisks about, as if it wanted to be played with, 
I have made a rough sketch and coloured it, so that it may 
be a guide for another day, until more is known of this 
northern species, — J. B. Hoikirinson j 15, Spring Bank, 
Preston, September 12, 1878. 

Camptogramma fluviata at Sodthport. — I took this 
day, on the sandhills between Fresb6eld and Southport, 
Lancashire, a perfect female specimen of Camptogramma 
ftaviata, which I venture to think worthy of record in the 
pages of the 'Entomologist.' — Hastings Dent; 112, Bury 
New Road, Manchester, August 23, 1S78, _ 

MiCRO-LISPIDOPTBRA LaRV^ ON HacKNEY MaRSBES.-^^ 

During the past three weeks I have met with the IbllowiDjH 
species: — The blotched appearance of the leaves of sallotrfl 
betrayed the presence of Gelechia notatella, of which I 
secured about fifty ; and on the same bush were a number of 
the cones of Gracillaria stigmatella ; but the latter had 
mostly quitted their feeding places and retired to the undeh 
side of the leaves, where their white, silvery -looking cocooiM 
were not so readily seen. 6. Navi/erella occurred in tbf 
leaves of Ckenopadium, but were scarcer than usud| 
G. HerinaneUa were tolerably comiuon on the same plai 
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in sheltered situations, but their mines are far less disliucl 

tinsLU the conspicuous white blotches of the preceding. 

Coleophora paripennella: this appears to be a general 

'feeder, having myself found the cases containing larvae 

occasionally on wild apple, elm, hop, sallow, hawthorn, 

l)ramble, blackthorn, dewberry, birch, and hazel, but they 

give a decided preference to the latter ; they are comparatively 

common this year, and I doubt not may be collected for the 

next two or three weeks. Among thistles in a well sheltered 

situation I found eight full-fed larvae of Coleophora Theri- 

nella. — W. Machin; 22, Argyle Road, Carlton Square, E., 

September 18, 1878. 

Thb Seat of the Sense of Smell in Insects. — Those 
who contend that the antennsB of insects are their organs of 
scent are sometimes told that there is a total lack of direct 
observations in support of their view. Whilst declining to 
admit this assertion (see ' Nature,' July 18, 1878, p. 302) I 
must beg to mention a few observations I have made upon 
wasps, and which doubtless numbers of entomologists will be 
able to confirm from their own experience. That wasps 
have an acute scent, and seek their prey or their food by its 
means, will be I think generally admitted. When a wasp 
alights upon a table, a window, or any other surface, and 
begins running about in quest of booty, its antennae are kept 
in constant play, touching the surface on which the insect is 
travelling in all directions, in a manner which strongly 
resembles the action of a dog when seeking something by 
scent. This week I saw a wasp take a dead house-fly and 
begin devouring it, its antennae being all the time rapidly and 
incessantly touching the carcase. Now we can readily under- 
stand an animal sniffing at its food ; but no one surely ever 
saw or can conceive of. any creature applying its organs of 
hearing to the object it was devouring. Another wasp having 
found a dead companion on a shelf began to eat it, — the 
only instance of cannibalism I have noticed in the species, — 
using its antennae in precisely the same manner. When a 
wasp is flying it keeps its antennae advanced and extended, 
so as to be in the most favourable position for receiving the 
impression from any odoriferous substance. These facts I 
submit agree perfectly with the hypothesis that the antennae 
are the organs of scent. That they may possibly subserve 
other senses, also, I do not seek to deny. — J. W. Slater; 
8, Bicester Road, Aylesbury. 

Insectivorous Plants. — Referring again to the subject of 

' 2h 
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in^eclivoroiis plants, inlruduced in the September 
the 'Entomologist' b,v Mr. Corbin (Entora. xi. 197), I 
eay thai I lliink ilie use of the various epidermal appendages 
of plants lias not yi:t received sufficient attenlion, since 
doubtless tlii'ough the hairs, glands, Slc, plants obtain a 
large proportion of their food; iu fact these appendages 
may be considered as embryo roots. Take Tor example a 
plant growing in rich moist soil, and observe the more 
generally glabrous character of its foliage; and then observe 
even the same species in an arid situation, and see the 
profusion of hairs with which it becomes covered, acting 
doubtless uot only as means to obtain food by absorption of 
flitrogen from the dew, &c., but also for protecting the plan^ 
from too great heal or cold. Besides the plants noticed b] 
Mr. Corbiu as iuseclivorous Saxifraya Iriilnclylitea may ' 
added, as bting able not only to retain, but also to assimilate' 
insects; and the various Saxifrages, — Saxi/ruga geum, 
S. uvibroitii, S.yraiiulala, S.hirsala; Chrynospleiiium I &c., 
— all are clulhed with hairs extremely sensitive to ammonia, 
as discovered by Dr. Daiwin, and on which insects frequently 
get caught. The various SitemB are named catchdies, from 
the same property; but as yet I have not found thai assimi- 
lation follows the capture of insects by them. This property, 
is possessed also in a large degree by the lovely Menziet' 
poli/olia, the viscously hairy peduncles always having somi 
Diptera attached. 1 have noticed also insects dead or dyii 
on Diolis mariltma, in Jersey; on Picris hieracidides : on 
Silene conica, S. quinguevuliiera, S. afiglica, S. noctifiora, 
and S.nulattn; and on Cerastium telrandrum: the latter 
had several small beetles adhering to it, Epilobium parvi- 
Jtorum. On the connate leaves of Dipsacus plenty of insect 
debris is always to be found; and Mr. Francis Darwin has 
recently made a most interesting discovery of the means by 
which nutriment is obtained from the liquid contained iu 
these eonnnle receptacles. Senecio viscosus and iS'. gylvaticut, 
Sonchus arvensU, Hyoscyamus niger, and various Oroban- 
ckacetB, also have been noticed with adhering insects. It is 
worth remembering that plants entirely destitute of hairSt 
notably our indigenous Orchidace<e and Siltaceis, generally 
have excessive root development, as bulbs, tubers, &c. ; and 
also that the OrohanchacecB, often parasitic upon plants 
totally insufficient to yield the nourishment for such large 
plants, are covered with long glandular hairs, through whicb 
a very considerable portion of nutrition must be obtained 
and like the Drosera, Pinguiculn, Corallorhiza, Neotlim^ 
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tiidus-aviSy &c., are almost destitute of chlorophyll, althongh 
it exists in a passive condition in many of these plants. 
Attention to this interesting subject must yield many 
important discoveries; and to none could the study be more 
suitable than the readers of the * Entomologist,' — G. C. 
Dbuce ; Northampton Natural History Society. 

Additions to the Dodbleday Collection. — The notice 
in the exchange list of the September number of the * Ento- 
mologist,' that fresh specimens of no less than 238 species of 
Lepidoptera are required for the "Doubleday Collection" at 
the Bethnal Green Museum, must surel3' be a matter of 
surprise and regret for the majority of entomologists. In this 
regret I fully share, but I must confess that I am not surprised. 
Soon after the Collection was received at Bethnal Green, and 
before the public were admitted to see it, 1 went through it, 
and called the attention of the authorities of the Science and 
Art Department, at South Kensington, to the fact that many 
specimens were in imminent danger of destruction by mites, 
and offered, as a labour of love, to endeavour to check this 
threatened destruction. In consequence of my letter 1 was 
asked to meet Mr. Match wick (under whose control, I 
believe, are the natural-history collections) and the late Mr. 
Andrew Murray. It was then decided that, previous to 
moving infected specimens, a catalogue should be made, and 
that then the mites should be attacked. The making of this 
catalogue I superintended, and I understood Mr. Murray 
would then eradicate the mites. Immediately after the 
demise of Mr. Murray 1 heard that the destruction of the 
specimens was progressing, and I again wrote to the 
authorities at South Kensington Museum offering my 
services. My letter was acknowledged, and an answer pro- 
mised, — which, by the bye, 1 have never received. The mites 
in the interval have, 1 presume, had it all their own way, 
otherwise a request would not now be made for 238 species. 
I am afraid that the want of care, — 1 can call it nothing 
else, — which has permitted this loss of Lepidoptera, will not 
encourage entomologists to come forward to jeopardise 
further specimens; besides the Collection will be the 
"Doubleday" Collection but in name, if it is to be formed 
of specimens with which Mr. Doubleday had nothing to do. 
The proposal revives the story of Jack's knife; and of the 
celebrated old musket, of which nothing remained but the 
touch-hole. I notice the appeal is made " out of respect for 
the memory of the Founder." Out of such respect I made 
my offer of free service. Surely respect would have been 
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belter shown bv preveoimg ihe loss of ihe s))ecimens. — 
A. B. Farn; paitford, September 9, 187g. 

[Id jusMce lo Mr, Murray il may uol be oui of plaip to 
mention that the immediate cause of his last and fatal illness 
was the amount of chloroform inhaled by him when working 
for the preservalJon of the Doubleday Collection, At first he 
used the chloroform every day ; then he attended once a 
week; but succumbed altogether at last. Whether ihe 
remedy was a wise one is not now under diBCUssion. — E. A. F.J 

The DoDBLKDiY Collection. — The annouuceoeDl in the 
exchange list of the September number of the 'Entomo- 
logist,' ibat this collection is lo be put " in proper order," by 
adding "fresh specimens," &c., will 1 am sure be received 
with painful surprise by many of the lepidoplerists of this 
country. The great interest which centres in the Collection 
at Bethnal Green arises solely from the fact that it is 
ihe Colleciioii formed by ihe late Henry Doubleday, and, as 
such, is looked upon by the present generation of lepi- 
doptcrists with a feeling almost akin to reverence. Once 
begin adding to, or taking from it, and this interest ceases 
for ever; and the Collection at once descends to the level of 
that of any ordinary museum. With proper care it wilt 
keep, at it is, for many years to come. I grant, of course, 
that thu contemplated "improvements" would make it more 
valuable in an educational point of view. !f the museum 
authorities want a collection for this purpose (and every 
museum ought to have one), let them get a new cabinet and 
start a fresh collection ; when I venture to say our lepi- 
doplerists will send their duplicates to it with fin' greater 
alacrity than ihey will in the former ease. — G. T. Pobrittj 
Highroyd House, Huddersfield, September 3, 1878. 

Tapinostola BoNDii. — 1 observe in the exchange list of the 
'Entomologist' for September the above species offered, and 
marked bred. This must surely be an error, otherwise 
someone is, I fear, losing the great credit due to so important 
a discovery. Also in some of the exchange notices would it 
not be belter to distinctly notice which were British insects, 
and which continental types. — W. PokdkV; 132, Dover 
Road, Folkestone, September, 1878. 

[This was a compositor's error, owing to bad copy : the 
word " bred" applied to preceding species, Cynipiformis, as 
printed in August number. Continental specimens should 
always be so designated; but see notice ut head of exchange 
list.— Ed.] 
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IDENTITY OF EPHIPPIPHORA OBSCURANA (Steph.) 
AND E. GALLICOLANA (ZelL). 

By Walter P. Weston. 

Wilkinson, in bis work on tlie British Tortrices, describes 
this species as Semasia obscurana, which description Mr. C. G. 
Barrett, in his excellent "Notes on Tortrices" (E. M. M., 
vol. X. p. 144), considers more applicable to Gallicolanay 
Zell., and he then gives his reason for his opinion, and the 
chief points in which that species differs from Obscurana, 
which are "the greater breadth of the fore wings, the more 
upright, clearer, and whiter dorsal blotch, and the more 
richly coloured apical space." Mr. Barrett then gives 
Stephens* description of S. obscurana^ Steph. 1 have always 
been disposed to consider these two insects as one and the 
same species, thinking Obscurana to be only smaller and 
worn examples of its congeners, to which it is most closely 
allied; but it was only this season that I bred sufficient 
numbers to satisfy myself as to their identity. For the last 
four or five years I have captured a few specimens of 
Obscurana, Steph., every year, and amongst them one which 
closely answered the description of Gallicolana, Zell. Mr. 
Barrett, however, to whom I sent it, returned it to me as a 
variety of Obscurana, but closely approaching Gallicolana, 
having the costal spot white and very decided, but the fore 
wings were hardly^ broad enough. 

Last season I collected several oak galls (chiefly those of 
Cynips terminalis), from the very trees round which I had 
been accuslou)ed to take E. obscurana, and succeeded in rear- 
ing four undoubted specimens of E. gallicolana, all of them 
being larger than Obscurana, the ground colour of the fore 
wings darker, and the costal blotch very clear and decided, 
but as variable in shape as it is often found in different 
examples of E. cirsiana. These specimens, which consisted 
of one male and three females, were all 8 to 8^ lines in 
expanse. 

2i 
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FollowiDg up my saccesB I bred this year, fTom galls from 
ihe same localily, sevcDteeii or eighteen specimeng, varying 
greatly in size, inlenstty of colonring, and in the «bape and 
size of the costal blot<rh. Of these the largest was close on 
nine lin«« across, and the smallest under sis lines. In some 
the costal blotch was clear and while, in others it was 
trBversed by two distinct brownish lineii, darkest on the costa 
and sloping tonards the apex of the fore wings, and in the 
remaining examples the blotch was more or less suSused 
with a brownish linge. 

I was only able to capture two examples this year, but 
my friend Mr. Howard Vaugban, who was more fortunate, 
kindly lent me his series for comparison. Nearly all the 
captured iipecimens are considerably lighter than the bred 
ones, and the costal blotch, instead of being white, is 
of a light brownish grey tinge, in which the darker 
traversing lines mentioned by Wilkinson are »ery dis- 
tinct. Noticing that the more worn a specimen was, the 
darker the costal blotch became, and the nearer it assimi- 
lated to the ground colour of the fore wings, and thinking 
the white blotch might be formed by an outer layer of scales 
which would soon wear off with the flight of the insect, I 
allowed a bred specimen, uiih a very distinct white blotch, 
to remain in the breeding cage. It fully answered niy 
expectations, on the second day of its existence the blotch 
being of alight brown colour, and the velrety appearance of 
the fore wings having entirely disappeared. Altogether it 
presented 3 most distinct appearance, so far as colour was 
concerned, from its bred companions. In none of my speci- 
mens have I been able to find the "lustrous blue markings 
towards the apex of the front wings," as mentioned by 
Wilkinson. According to the custom of priority of nomen- 
clature, Professor Zeller's name, E. yallicolana, should be 
adopted for this species, 

Epkippiphora yallholaun must be considered as a local 
rather than a rare insect. Il is to be found at Tilgate Forest, 
and, nearer Loudon, at Epping and Daren th Wood. 1 have also 
taken it at West Wickham and Highgale Woods ; but my first 
specimens came from a small oak copse close to the Alex- 
andra Palace, and I am sorry to say since destroyed. It 
flies at dusk round the boughs of the oaks, and always high ; 
its flight is Blow and steady, which enables it to be at once 
distinguished from Plioxo/iteryx MitterbacheHana, which 
is usually out in abundance at the same lime. The time of 
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appearance of the moth is somewhat irregular, occurring from 
the middle of May to the middle of June, but the latter end 
of May is the best time to look for it. E.gallicolana may be 
reared from the galls of Cynips terminalisy which are to be 
found in plenty in the autumn, and it prefers those of the pre- 
ceeding year's growth. When the imago emerges the pupa 
case is left sticking half-way out of the gall, and in some 
cases the moth emerges by the hole eaten by the CynipSy but 
in others makes one for itself, and in this case a small 
beautifully round cap of the outer surface of the gall is 
pushed out and left at the side of the pupa case. 

I have bred this Tortrix from some galls from which the 
Cynips has never emerged, and which had no apparent hole 
in them, clearly showing that the larva must have lived in 
them, and could not have gone into them to pupate as 
Heusimene Jimbriana undoubtedly does. I have never 
found more than one moth emerge from each gall, and the 
proportion of galls containing this insect is two or three per 
thousand. 

This insect seems somewhat out of place in our lists, 
being far more closely allied to Coccyx argyrana than to 
Ephippiphora populana. As in C. argyrana^ the posterior 
wings of the males have a wide pale patch in the centre, 
surrounded by a darker outer margin. Indeed in shape and 
markings it very closely resembles that species, being dis- 
tinguished from it by the uniform dark brown ground colour 
of its fore wings, and by its later appearance in the imago 
state. From the same lot of galls I reared four C. argyrana^ 
a kw C, splendidulana and Heusimene Jimbriana^ besides 
two specimens of both Catoptria Juliana, and Eupoecilia 
maculosanay the latter not being usually considered an 
inhabitant of galls in any stage of its existence. 

1, Duncan Terrace, N., October, 1878. 



INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON LEPIDOPTERA. 

By W. F. KiRBY, 

Assistant-Naturalist in Museum of Science and Art, Dublin. 

No. X. NYMPHALID.E — NYMPHALIN^. 
(Genera allied to VANESSA, continued.) 

Among the commonest and most widely distributed of the 
exotic butterflies are those belonging to the genus Junonia, 
As now restricted, it includes several species with smooth 
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eyes (those of the Vanessa are iiairy), and with fore wiiig§ bat 
Blighily emargioate, and hind wings rounded and slightly 
dentated. They are insects rather larger than Vanessa 
Urtica, of a black, brown, or occasionally greyish colour, 
generally adorned with two eyes on the hind wings and one 
towards the hinder angle of the fore wings. Several species 
are common in every collection from the East Indies, such as 
J, Lemonias — brown, the eyes with blue pupils, and standing 
in reddisli orange rings ; the fore wings are spotted with buff. 
J. Laomedia is of a slightly iridescent grey, with transverse 
zigzag brownish lines, and a row of rather small eyes beyond 
the middle, of which two towards the lip and one towards 
the anal angle of each wing are more distinct than the others, 
and consist of an outer brown ring, an inner grey or buff one, 
and a black pupil surmounted with orange. Another East 
Indian species is J. Orithya, a rather smaller insect ; the fore 
wings black, wilh bulf apical markings, and the hind wings 
broadly blue towards the bind margin. The eyes consist of 
two black rings, separaled by a red one, and the inner one 
nearly tilled by a lilac spoL The African J. Clelia resembles 
this, but is larger; the hind wings are black, with a very 
large round blue spot at the base. The same character is 
repeated in the African and Asiatic J. CEnone, but the centre 
of the fore wings and the marginal half of the hind wings 
are filled up with pale orange, and the eyes are very small 
and inconspicuous. J. Asten'e and J. Almana are both 
fulvous, with two eyes on each wing, that nearest the tip of 
the hind wings being very large, purplish, marked wilh a 
large black spot, surmounted by two small while ones, and 
enclosed in a buff ring partly surrounded with black. 
Almana is more angulated than Aslerie ; the hind wings ai 
produced into a lobe at the anal angle, and the eyes of tl 
under side are very indistinct. The Australian J. Vellida is 
brown, with the eyes very broadly surrounded with fulvous, 
and the fore wings with two fulvous markings in the cell and 
buff markings towards the lip. The South American J. 
Lavinia closely resembles ibis, but is very variable, and 
many of its varieties have received different names, J. 
Coenia, from the Southern States, is of a light brown, with 
the eyes surrounded with buff, and the lirst eye of the hind 
wings as large as in Axterie and Almana. 

Precis, the largest genus of the present group, is African, 
though a few are East Indian. The wings are generalli 
dentaled; the fore wings generally more or less angulatf 
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and occasionally alraost hooked, and the hind wings often 
produced at the anal angle. We rarely meet with large eyes, 
as in Junonia^ though sometimes with a row of small ones 
towards the hind margins of the hind wings. The beautiful 
blue P, Rhadama of Madagascar, however, has eyes placed 
as in Junonia. The species of Precis are generally brown, 
sometimes almost without paler markings, but they are gene- 
rally banded with some shade of fulvous, and occasionally 
marked with blue or red. The species are too numerous 
to describe in detail. The beautiful brown and fulvous 
Thaleropis Ionian from Asia Minor, is allied to this genus. 

Rhinapalpa is a Malayan genus, including a few large 
species, three or four inches across the wings. The fore 
wings are angulated and almost hooked, and the hind wings 
axe nearly square, with a strong projection in the middle, 
fi. Polinice is fulvous, with black borders, and 12. Sabina dark 
brown, with a broad tawny band across both wings, and a 
large spot near the tip of the fore wings. 

The African genus Salamis resembles this in size and 
shape. S, Anacardii^ a remarkable iridescent butterfly, is at 
once the commonest and the best known species of the genus. 
Hapeocles Jucundoy the only South American species allied 
to Junoniaj is a large black insect, with hooked fore wings 
and rounded hind wings, a broad blue band across the 
centre of all the wings, and a blue spot near the tip. 



NOTES ON ACIDALIA CONTIGUARIA. 

By S. J. Capper. 

I SPENT the month of July, 1874, at Llanfairfechan, North 
Wales, devoting every spare hour to the collecting of Lepi- 
doptera, in which pursuit 1 was assisted by two or three of 
my sons and my late friend Mr. Alfred Owen. On returning 
from Penmaenmawr one evening we were pleasantly surprised 
on opening our pill-boxes to find a specimen of Acidalia 
coniiguaria. This species had then become, as we believed, 
almost extinct. Mr. Greening, of Warrington, who had been 
in the habit of breeding the insect, had lost all his larvae. 
The source of Mr. Greening s specimens was, I believe, one 
fertile female, captured near Bangor. At the time of which 
I now write we were about to leave Llanfairfechan in a few 
days, so we devoted our time to the most diligent search, and 
were fortunate in obtaining a few more specimens. 
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The following July 1 spent with my family al Penm 
when, pursuing our search for .4. conligaaiia, we took a few 
dozen speciniens, and I sent eggs to frieuds^ but none were 
successful in rearing the larvas. 

Last summer (1877) we epeut at Llandudno, and nearly 
every day visiled the localiiy for this moth, and were again 
successful. I gave Mr. Sidebotham, who was staying at 
Llandudno, several living specimens, and both he and 
myself were this time fortunate in rearing the insect. 

This July we again spent at Llanfairfechan, but for some 
reason or other the insect was not so abundant as in former 
years, and with the greatest diligence we could only lake 
very few specimens. 

The distribuiion of this moth, I believe, extends all over 
the heath-ctothed mountains of North Wales, for we have 
taken occasional specimens from Conway to Aber, and I 
know a few specimens have been taken at Bethis-e-Coed. 
Excepting a few specimens taken on the wing, quite at dusk, 
all our captures were silting on the rocks. We have spent 
evening after evening trying to take the moth on the wing, as 
it seems natural to expect the flighl at dusk, but bilfaerto we 
hare met wilh very little success ; and 1 am inclined to think 
they are at no time very active. 

In captivity the moth is double-brooded, the first brood 
appearing in July, and the second towards the end of 
September or early in Oclober. The larvs feed on heath, 
knot-grass, and chickweed. 

Hujton Park, Liverpool, Octobar, 1S78. 



NEW BRITISH CRABKO. 

By Edward Capbon, M.D. 

DoRiNG the past summer I took a fine male Crabro, be- 
longing to ihe group with xculellate anterior libiee, which I 
could not refer to any described British species. I have 
lately shown it lo Mr. Frederick Smith, who, on referring to 
the continental specimens of the Museum, found it lo agree 
entirely with Crabro pterotus, Panzer, a species which 
inhabits France, Germany, Austria, and Sweden. As this 
is the first recorded instance of iltt capture in England 1 
subjoin a short description of il: — 
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Crabro Pterotus, Panzer (mas). 

Lenglh 4^ lines. Exp. alar. 6 lines. Head black, closely 
and moderately finely punctured; stemmata in a curve; 
clypeus and inner orbits with silvery pubescence ; mandibles 
ferruginous in middle. Antennae with flagellum broadly 
filiform, flattisb ; first seven joints ferruginous beneath, 
last four and scape entirely black. Thorax slightly pubes- 
cent, diffusely and strongly punctured. Anteriorly a slight 
depression, in the centre of which is an elevated line, and 
two Sorter ones laterally. Metathorax very coarsely rugose ; 
scutellum smooth, with a few fine punctures. Femora black, 
middle pair with a broad yellow streak above ; lower margin 
quite smooth, not denticulate, as in (7. patellatus. Tibiae 
yellow, anterior pair dilated into a convesco-coucave plate, 
which is black, and streaked with well-marked whitish radi- 
ating lines. Posterior pairs with a slight ferruginous stain in 
the middle above. Tarsi yellow, with last joint fuscous. 
Anterior pair dilated, and last joint produced into a triangular 
plate, having two short acute spines, one pointing forwards 
and the other backwards. Abdomen elongate-ovate, black ; 
second segment with a roundish yellow macula, having some- 
times a black centre, and forming a nearly perfect circle on each 
side, and a semilunate yellow patch laterally and towards the 
apex of the third segment. Hab. Shere, Surrey, July, 1878. 

Shere, near Guildford, October 16, 1878. 
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Translated from the Dutch of Dr. S. C. Snellen van Vollenhoven, 

By J. W. May. 

(Continued from vol. x., p. 279.) 

Cryptocampus angustds, Hart, 

(Hartig, Blait und Holzwespen^ p. 222, No. 1.) 

Cryptocampus niger^ in latere nitidissimus, antennis in mare 

elongatis brunneiSy supra fuscis, in femina hrevioribus 

totis nigris, alarum stigtnate bicolore, pedibus dilute 

/ulvis, coxis^femorum basi et tarsorum ultimis articulis 

nigris. 

As an appendix to the description of the previous species,* 
which lives in excrescences on the leaves, I add the his- 
tories — very imperfect, it is true — of two species of sawflies, 

Nematus LugdunensiSt Voll. 
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the larvie of which lire in ihe interior of the branches of the 
willow. I must premise that I am unacquainled with the 
larvs theniselTes, and I begin to fear it may be years before 
I hare an opportunity of seeing them, even if I ever do so ; 
it seems to me that for their better recognilion it may be as 
well to publish the description of this species after that of 
the sawfly inhabiting the leaf. I was the more unwilling to 
keep bact the description of Lugdunensis until I had met 
with these larvte, as it is uncertain whether the latter of the 
two pith-dwellers occurs in the Netherlands, a fact which 
does not appear from the description by De Geer. By the 
kindness of Mr. C. Ritsema I received two individuals of 
Cryptocampus anguslux, a dead male, and a living female, 
with the twigs iu which were the cocoons, and in which the 
insects had undergone their metamorphosis, The twigs con- 
sisted of the top ends of the common willow (Sali/x: cinerea) ; 
they had been cut oft' in the neighbourhood of Oegstgeesl, and 
because there was a hole in one of them they bad been 
opened, one being found to contain a part of a cocoon. At 
the time they were cut off it was vaiher cold — it was in the 
month of March — and there was, consequently, no immediate 
prospect of the insects inhabiting them making their 
appearance. 

The cocoon found in the hoUowed-out pith of one of the 
branches was cylindrical, with rounded ends, its substance 
being thin but tough ; the colour was pale purplish brown. 
I am unable to determine whether the larvse bad fed on the 
pith of these willow-twigs during their whole lives, or 
whether they had hollowed out the pith merely for the pur- 
pose of spinning up. According to what Dr. Harlig states, 
it might be assumed that the larva had inhabited the interior 
in the earlier stages of its existence instead of first feeding 
upon the leaf. This point, noust thus be left for determina- 
tion by future entomologists. The following is a description 
of the two sexes : — 

Male. — Length, five millimetres. Shining black, glabrous. 
Head but slightly promineul, broad, with two grooves an- 
teriorly along the eyes, hollowed out posteriorly ; eyes pro- 
jecting, these latter black and shining. Trophi brownish ; 
the margin of the labrum hairy ; mandibles black at the tips, 
palpi fuscous. Antennas two-thirds the length of the body 
and moderately thick j the first two joints black, the remain- 
ing joints dark brown on the upper side, pale brown on the 
under side ; on the last joint (the ninth), there is a small bent 
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up knob, as if there were a tenth joint. Thorax but little 
wider than the head, entirely black, even the apices of the 
prothorax being of that tint; the sides very shining. Wings 
strongly iridescent, nervures brown, costa fuscous; stigma 
whitish in front, dark grey behind. Abdomen narrower than 
the thorax, elongate, entirely black, with the exception of a 
tinge of pitch-brown on the anal valve. Legs black from the 
insertion of the coxae to two-thirds of the length of the 
femora, the remainder reddish yellow, excepting the last joint 
of the intermediate and posterior tarsi, which are dull black. 

Fefnale, — Four to five millimetres. Resembling the male, 
with the following exceptions : — Head somewhat more pro- 
jecting; antennae not longer than half the body, entirely 
black and thinner; ninth joint shorter than the eighth, and 
wanting the bent knob at the end. Abdomen broader in the 
middle than the thorax ; the valves of the saw project very 
far, and are covered with hairs ; above them are two ab- 
dominal processes. The saw is of a very pale brownish 
yellow. 

As regards coloration, this insect entirely agrees with 
Pristiphora iestaceicornis of St. Fargeau, as described by 
that author and Stephens, but it is entirely different as re- 
gards the neuration of the wings, as in the species described 
by the writers above mentioned the first submarginal cell is 
stated to be very large, and to receive the two recurrent 
nervures which in the present species are received by the 
second submarginal. 

Cryptocampus Mucronatus, Klug. 

(Hartig^ Blait und Holzwespen^ p. 223, No. 2.) 

Cryptocampus niger^ in dorso thoracis suhpubescens^ an- 
tennis in mare brevibus, crassis, brunneis^ in femina 
brevioribus nigris, alarum sligmate in femina tantum 
bicolore, pedibus e brunneo luieisj coxis fere totis 
nigris* 

I am not sure whether this species is indigenous, but as it 
occurs in the countries both to the east and west of us, in 
Germany and England, it may be considered probable that 
it is to be met with here. I add the description to that of the 
preceding species on account of the great similarity of 
the two. 

Mucronatus lives in the sickly swollen twigs of a species 
of willow (Salix) ; I received the galls, if I may so call them, 

2k 
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from my IVicnd, Profesaur Westwood, at Oxford, bul wilhout 
any notes, escepi llial the twigs were from tlie willow; I re- 
ceived al the same liuie a quill conlaining Bome imagos, balb 
male and female, produced from the galls, 

I conclude that this is the species described by De Geer 
in his 'Memoirs' (German Iranslalion, vol, ii, p. 271 el seq., 
pi. ay, f, 1 — 11), and by Dablbom in his ' Clavis BOvi 
Hymenopteroriira Syst.' (p. 28, No. 38), and called by the 
latter Nematus Penlmidite, mihi, with a reference to Lin- 
n«eus' ' Fauna Suec' (ed. 1, num. U4-3.) According to both 
these writers more than one larva is contained in these galla, 
that is to say, two, three, or four, or even five living together ; 
they remain in this slate until the end of April, when tbey 
change to pupEe, still within the gall. The larvte are greyish, 
and toward the end of that stage they acquire a purplish tinge. 
The cocoons are thin, and of a coffee-brown colour. The 
pupee are greyish while with a purple tinge ; those of the 
male are smaller than the pupae of the female; the eyes, 
though probably only towards the end of the pupa slate, are 
dark red. The images, it seems, appear in ihe middle of 
May ; tbey gnaw a circular hole in the gall, through which 
they make their escape. 

The following is the description of the imagos which were 
sent to me : — 

Male. — Length, 5'5 millim. Shining black, with an ex- 
tremely short and fine whitish pubescence on the head and 
thorax. Head somewhat more protruding than in the former 
species, and destitute of grooves. Trophi aud cheeks very 
pale brown, except the tips of the mandibles, which are 
shining black ; palpi pale brown. Upper lip pubescent. 
AntBDus not more ihan half the length of the body, ihick ; 
the joints sharply divided from each other and thickened 
below ; the first two joints black, the others brown, darker 
towards the base on the upper side. Thorax narrower ihau 
the head, very shining on the sides, with brown tegulee. 
Wings iridescent, nervuies black ; siigma black, with the ex- 
ception of a brown spot al the base. Abdomen narrower 
than the thorax, sliiuing black, with the exception of the 
anal valve, which is of a brown tint. Coxas black nearly 
to the tip, apophyses pale brown ; femora blackish at the 
base and thence brown, of which colour are the tibi» and 
tarsi, except ihe posterior larsi, which are blackish. 

fi?«(a/ti.— Somewhat smaller. Exactly similar to the male, 
with the following exceptions: — The antenna; are shorter, 
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and entirely black as far as the last joint, which is brown. 
The abdomen somewhat thicker, the valves of the saw black 
and hairy, the anal processes projecting considerably. From 
half-way the femora the legs are entirely red-brown and 
shining, with the exception of a longitudinal black line on 
the under side of the femora. The wings have the stigma 
white at the base. 



NOTES ON COLLECTING IN GLEN TILT. 
By F. Buchanan White, M.D., F.L.S. 

It is a very long time since Mr. Douglas, climbing up Ben 
Ghlo, found the first British specimen of Pachnobia alpina 
sitting on a rock, and contemplating (let us suppose) the 
beauties of Glen Tilt. After having yielded Pachnobia^ no 
more is heard, entomologically, of Glen Tilt for many years, 
when the announcement is made that Crambus myellus has 
been captured there. Again the glen rested for a few years 
till a favoured few had opportunities of exploring its inmost 
recesses, and bringing to light its hidden treasures. 

Those collectors who have been " privileged " to visit the 
happy hunting-grounds of Rannoch must not think that 
Glen Tilt is at all similar in its physical features. In the 
one case you have a large lake surrounded by extensive 
woods of birch or fir, giving way in many directions to 
natural meadows or heather-clad moors, and backed by moun- 
tains of various altitudes and at various distances. In the 
other, at least in so far as the part of it I am about to 
describe is concerned, you have a long and very narrow 
valley, through which darts a rapid mountain stream, 
from whose banks the hills rise, almost directly, in steep 
green slopes, topped here and there by rugged rocks or banks 
of loose stones. Trees there are almost none, except a few 
alders and birches beside the river, or in some of the almost 
inaccessible ravines, down which the tributary streams pour 
their waters into the Tilt. Lower down the glen trees become 
more numerous, and at Blairathole form large and varied 
woods, but in the part of the glen where most of our collect- 
ing has been done trees are few and far between. Through 
the glen goes a rough road, connecting Blairathole and 
Braemar, and which is only a bridle-path for many miles. (I 
ought to mention that though this road can be used by the 
public, there is no liberty to go off it, and that all the 
district is strictly "preserved" and well guarded). 
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Willi these preHininary remarks ( will now invite my 
readers to accompany me on a Bhort excursion, promising 
not to take them more tlian a half a mite or so from the house 
where our head-ciuarlers are. Within the grounds are three 
or four trees, and off one of them we begin the day well by 
taking Aiiticlea sinuata. This is rather a surprising capture 
ill an alpine glen, but is not unparalleled, for on a stone close 
at hand we find Melanippe galiata, Larentia ceestala and 
Emmelesia ericelata silling side by side, and, on a rock 
about a stone throw off, Larentia ruficinctata. Take a look 
at that bed ofyellow &ax\ha%a, Saxifraga aizoides, and after 
boxing a few Zelleria saxifrage we will begin to ascend the 
hill. Here we see abundance of the ptetty flowers of the 
rock rose, and flitting about them Lycisna Artaxerxes gives 
many an opportunity of using our nels. Motinting a little 
higher, we carefully scan the large stones that dot the slope, 
and are soon rewarded by finding Dasydia obfuscata and 
Plusia interrogaiioHis. A daik moth rises, and alter a short 
chase is secured, and turns out to be avevy fine Slilbiaanomala, 
Coming to a ravine, we very quietly and cautiously inspect 
an overhanging rock, and find Eupithecia consltictata and E. 
pulckellala, sitting amidst a host of Larentia ciBsiala, &c. A 
parlicular rock of this character (i. e. overhanging a mountain 
stream) is known to us as the " sinuata rock," because it has 
more thau once yielded Atilictea sinuata. Further up the 
stream we notice a number of moths dying gently about and 
settling on the grass stems. These we soon discover to be 
Ablabia argenlaiia, a moth which at first we thought was con- 
fined to one place in the glen, but which we now know is distri- 
buted over several miles. Along withit, if wearelucky, wemay 
gel Scapula decrepUalis, but it is rather late in the season for 
that species. (By the way, I would take this opportunity of 
asking any one who knows the habits of this species to kindly 
give me some information about it. 1 have only met with it 
twice, once in InverneBs-shire,andoncein Glen Tilt, and in both 
times it was in a ravine. What I wish to know is, at what time of 
the year is it most abundant, aud what is its hour of flight?) 

Pursuing our way up the stream, we come to some grassy 
slopes, over which L'rebia Rpiphron is flitting about; as 
usual, in more or less damaged condition. We have uow 
to cross a slope of loose stones, and had better keep a 
sharp look-out for Crambua ericellus, which, in Glen Tilt 
at least, frequents such places, and has the provoking habit 
of diiing into the ciannies where it is impossible to get at 
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it. On theEe Btones> too, wb take Scoparta mttraltt and S. 
atomalis, which latter is, I think, nothing more than an 
upland form oi ambigualis. We have now attained a height 
of 800 or 900 feet above oiir starting- point, which was 1000 
feet above sea-level, and have passed the steepest part of the 
slope. The vegetation here begins to change its character, 
large beds of Vaccinium, of several kinds, replacing the rock- 
rose and other plants which adorned the lower part of the 
bill. The slope also is not at so great an angle. We now 
begin to meet with some of the more alpine insects, though 
some of those we have already noticed still maintain their 
ground. Larentia salicata, (hough not confined to this 
altitude, is certainly more common, and as the afternoon 
advances begins to fly freely. We also find that variety of 
Chelonia plantaginin, which has the usual yellow markings 
replaced by white, but it too can be found lower down. A 
curious form of Coremia Jerrugala, which puzzled us for a 
long time, occurs up here as well as lower down, as does 
Coremia munilala. The latter may, however, be taken 
more freely flying at dusk. Amongst the bilberry we will 
find Penthina Slaintoniana, which requires the sun to 
be shining to tempt it out. This species was at first 
supposed to be attached to the bear-bervy, Arcloslaphylos 
uvd-um, with which plant it has no connection. In damp 
grassy places Scopula uligtriosalis afl'ords some employment 
for our nets; and so we go on, picking up various species, 
till we reach the ridge of the hill. Here only a very stunted 
vegetation grows, composed of heather, grass, the mountain 
azalea. Sue, leaving many dry, bare, stony places. Advance 
cautiously to such a place, holding the net in readiness. See, 
a black shadow rises from a small stone and flits away. Get 
the net over it, and behold ! you have taken one of the most 
alpine of our native insects, Psodos coracina. There is still 
another, even more alpine species, and if we are lucky we 
may meet with it, but we must go higher first. Passing over 
some peaty ground, we search among the cloudberry, Rubits 
chamiemorus, a very humble relation of the familiar lowland 
raspberry and blackberry, and catch sight of a little moth 
somewhat like aa-Argyresthia. Carefully searching, we fail 
to net any specimens, and what the beast was remains a 
mysterv to this day. Our private idea is that it is an un- 
known new British species, and if we are not so fortunate as 
to solve the enigma, let us hope thai some one else will. 
Apropos of the cloudberry, we have found the leaves mined 
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by a. Neplicula which we suspect is the North European 
species, trislis. 

We DOTT come to a higher plateau, similar to the one we 
have just left, and commence to search for Pachnobia. 
Carefully inspecting stones is rather slow work when not 
rewarded by finding anything, and the sLones are legion (even 
when the amusement is varied by getting an occasional 
Psodos who comes to see what is going on), so we try tearing 
lip and examining the moss. This is a little more lively, as 
an empty chrysalis-case {not to mention numbers of a bag 
new to science, Or/kezta Siffitoreli) rewards our etforts, but 
after a while we tire of that loo. A herd of red-deer gallop- 
ing past attracts our attention, and then, " Hi! mark that 
thick body," and in half a minute more the net is over 
Pachnobia as he flies past. After a more oi less (probably 
very much less) successful search for more, we turn our faces 
homewards, aud finish up the day by sugaring the palings 
and stones near the house, where, if fortunate, we may get 
Crymodes exults, and then go to our well-earned beds a 
dream of all the new things we may get next day. 

In this slight sketch of the Lepidoplera of Glen Tilt, 1 have 
merely mentioned the chief species that have been taken 
within half a mile or so (as measured on the Ordnance map*) 
of our head-quarters, and do not mean to say that we look 
them all on one day, though L believe that that would be 
quite possible. On another occasion I may describe a day's 
collecting in another part of the glen. 
Perth, October, 1879. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, to. 

Absence of Colus Kddsa. — As for the "absence of 
Colins Edusa in 1878" I can answer for its scarcity in 
Swanage [Dorset), Weston-super-Mare (Somerset), Sheerness 
(Kent); and, while in other years I have caught them in 
some of the woods round Highgate, I have not seen one this 
year.— M. B. H. Lane; 70, Junction Road, Highgate. 

Absence of Colias Edusa. — In reply to Mr. McRae, I 
have not seen a single specimen of Colias Edusa this year 
near Taunton, Somerset, where last year I saw it in great pro- 

* That iff, on tbe level. The diffeienee in nltitade l>atwee[| oiu: stalling' 
point and tbo Pachnvbia pliiteau is very nearly aOOO feet, so the intelligent 
reader can («1cu1bCb wliat ibe workiog distance is. I mftke it about Ka hoar 
and a half's steady walking up a veiy steep liill. 
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fusion. I may also add that in Snitzerland 1 only saw two 
specimeas, where I captured C. Hyale in great profusion. — 

B. Adaie; Si. Leonards. 

Sqarcity of Colias Eddsa. — I captured one specimen of 

C. Edusa at Exoioulh at the beginning of August, hut in this 
locality, though very common last year, I have not seen a 
single specimen, so that my opinion coincides with that of 
your correspondent. — E. C. Ddbbbb Fox; Castle Morton. 

DiSTBiBOTioN OF ApATURA Iris. — With respect lo the 
distribution of Khopalocera, and the eastward thinning of 
Apatura IrU, lately in question, I can affirm that this species 
was formerly abundant in pheasant copses at Botley, Hamp- 
shire. It was also taken at Fareham. — A. H. Swinton; 
Binfield House, Waterden Road, Guildford, October 11, 1878. 

Hybernation of Satyrus .£gebia in the Pupa. — I 
should be glad to know if it is unusual for S. JEgeria to 
hybernate in the pupa. I have a few larvK which have been 
kept as naturally as possible ou couch grass, one of which 
turned lo a pupa on the lOlh, and the others are nearly full 
fed.— R. M. SoTHEBY, Sunny Side, Hastings, Oct. 15, 1878. 

Variety of Vanessa Io. — I have to record a variety of 
Vanessa lo. 1 look the larvaa on July 10th, at Grange, and 
bred two specimens of the variety ; it is entirely without the 
red-brown scales on the fore and hind wings, which gives it 
a curious semi- transparent tint. — Henrv Mabsh; Wellington 
Street, Leeds, August 26, 1878. 

Extended Notes on Breedinq Deiopeia pulchella.— 
From the insects mentioned (Entom. xi. 186) 1 obtained one 
hundred eggs, only one-third of which hatched; the few I retained 
were treated in the same manner as the previous hrood ; they 
led exclusively ou Myosotis palustris, and did extremely 
well, for by August 20lh (twenty-fire days from egg) the 
first larva spun up; three more had done so by August 
2cith (my other larvs iu difTerent stages were sent to various 
friends). These four pupK produced molhs ou September 
10th, I2th, and 16th, two being males and two females. 
After being together four days, copulation took place, lasting 
fourteen hours ; the female deposited a few eggs each night 
for a fortnight, and then died. All these eggs were barren. 
— W. H. Tugwell; 3, Lewisham Road, Greenwich, Octo- 
ber 15, 1878. 

Parasites of Dicrandra vindla. — On July 31st my 
brother found a Dicranura vinula larva, which he gave to 
me. The day afterwards 1 Ibuud on it &ve little black things, 
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which 1 thougbt were smuts. On AugiiaL 17(fa I looked at it 
to feed it, and I found two small green larvte and three tiny 
little beetles ; the beetles were bUclc, about as big as a speck 
of dust. When 1 took them off a transparent liquid flowed 
out. — S. C. Cdktis; Tolteridge House, Totleridge, Herts. 
August 18, 1878. 

AcRONTCTA ALNi Larva. — Whilst out collecting al Col- 
grave, on August 3rd, I was lucky enough to find one larva of 
this rare moth feeding on hawthorn j it has since gone to 
pupa, and 1 hope to rear the imago in its season. — W. 
Watchorn; Mount Street, Nottingham. 

AORONYOTA STEIGOSA IN WoRCESTEBSEIIRE. — I lOok tWO 

specimens of this Noclua in my garden during the past 
summer. Both specimens were takeu at sugar at about a 
quarter to twelve. — E. C. Dobbee Fox; Castle Morton, 
Worcestershire. 

Tapinostola Bondii.— This species was bred in 1863 by 
Mr. Henry Nicholls, who found the larva feeding in the 
roots of a grass which grows in large tussocks along the 
Saudgate Road. The grass is Arrhenaiherum avenacerum. 
Early iu June Mr, Nicholls noticed that in these grass- 
tussocks gome of ihe stems looked sickly, and by gently 
pulling them they broke off close down to the roots. A close 
search disclosed either a laiva or a pupa. He collected 
several of each, and believing them to be Bondii, he sent 
some to the late Mr. Henry Doubleday. From those Mr. 
Nicholls kept be bred several T. Bondii and two Mtana 
f'uTuucula, which latter species feeds in much the same 
manner. Mr. Nicholls gave up collecting some seven years 
since when his collection and cabinet came into my posses- 
sion, also his entomological letters, amongst which 1 find one 
from the late Mr. H. Doubleday, acknowledging Ihe receipt 
o( ihe Bondii larva. The bred specimens of Bondii, with 
Ihe empty pupa cases pinned beside them, were in the 
cabinet when it came into my hands, so doubtless any one 
desiring the larva of Bondii may obtain it next year as iiidi- 
dicated, but of course it is far easier to get the perfect insect.— 
W. H. Togwell; 3, Lewisham Road, Greenwich. 

LeUCANIA EXTRANEA and L. VITKLLINA AT TORQUAY. — 1 

had the good fortune to capture at Torquay, on September 
13lh, at sugar, a very perfect female Leucania exlranea, and 
on the following evening a teniale L. vHellina. On the 16th 
I found at rest on grass a second specimen of the last-uamed 

species. — A. H. Junes; Shrubland8,EhhHm,Keui, Oct. 1, 1878. 
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Ledcania vitellina at Torquay. — On ihe evening of 
September I4th, in company with my friend Mr, A, H. 
Jones, of Eliham, i captured al Torquay a very fine male 
specimen of Leucama vitellina. — R. S. Standen ; Holmwood 
Lodge, Surbiton, October 4, 1878. 

Sericoris bifasciana, &c. — ! met with Sericorit bifas- 
ciana in a garden al Mill Hill, Middlesex; it was very 
common on one particular fir tree; several other trees of the 
BBme Hpecies did not produce it. Patdiaca oppressana on 
Irunks of the aspen ; Dic/ielia OroHana beaten from hawthorn 
hedge, under oaks ; and Coccyx nanana very common among 
Abies excelsa in the same garden. — R. South ; 277, Camden 
Road, N, 

Ahoybolepia Mussehliana at Deal. — Mr. Barrett has 
identified some Tortriues I captured at Deal last summer as 
the above-mentioned species. It is certainly strange that 
this long-lost species should have occurred in t«'o such 
widely separated localities as Kent and Pembrokeshire. 
Your readers will recollect that the only locality given by 
Mr. Siainton in his Manual is Devonshire. — H. Vadghan; 
Bromley, Kent, October 21, 1878. 

Ptebophorus rhododactylds at Mill Hill, Middle- 
sex. — i have found the larva of this species in flowers of 
dogrose on several hedges in this neighbourhood ; one 
especially good locality is the lane at the back of Buns 
Farm. I have also found it in the garden on moss roses. — 
R. Sodth; 277, Camden Road, N. 

Captcres near Liverpool — Colias Edusa. — In 1877 I 
took twenty-five Edusa and one var. Helice in one day. 
The members of our Entomological Society also had laken or 
seen many specimens of the same insect, so I think the word 
plentiful might be applied to their appearance in this neigh- 
bourhood in the year 1877, Bnt in the present year not a 
single Edusa has been seen by me, and all who have been 
afield here assure me they have seen none, nor have they 
heard of any being seen, Acheronlia Alropos, another occa- 
sional visitor to this neighbourhood, has turned up, and I 
have throughout this month (October) oblained twenty-six 
pups and one larva, the latter on October lOlh; the pups 
are all alive. They were found amongst the potatoes on ttro 
farms a few miles out of Liverpool. I was not aware of their 
visit until many had been destroyed by the potato- gatherers, 
who called them "stingin' things." The farmer being a 
friend of mine, 1 soon got within speaking distance of his 
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well knowing what might turn up with the 
ing them an old pupa ihey recognised it at once, 
staling the)' had smashed all they had seen, thinking they 
re something hurlfril. I asked them to preserve them for 
, and they have done so, to the advantage of farmer, 
telf. Arciia caja was picked up, October 
19lh, by one of these men, and bronght to me alive. Is not 
this a very uuusnal time for the iniagos of this species?— 
T. West; St. Leonard's Terrace, Asbfield Street, Liverpool. 
Lepidopter* in 1878. — The preseni season is the very 
worst 1 Ihink on record. Some species, like Nemeobius 
Lucina (a common thing), have actually disappeared from 
localities where they were plentiful in 1877. The same tale 
of scarcity reaches me from America; and during a fortnight 
in France I did not see a hundred specimens of all kinds 
together. CWi«s//yfl/c, generally so common, was there repre- 
sented by one. By ihe bye, 1 saw a C. Hyale at the end of 
July on the Cotsn-olds, near Woolloii-under-Edge. f also 
look one Lycarta Arion on June 29th, in a sione quarry on 
Stinchcombe Hill, on the CoLswolds. L. Alsus was plentiful 
at the same lime, — A. J. SpiLLUB j Mangotsfield, Bristol, 
August 24, 1878. 

Captures at Deal, — Amongst numerous species I have 
met with at Deal during the past summer may be mentioned 
Lithosia pygmaola, Eubolia linaotitta (pretty varleUes), 
Crambus alpinellus, Homaosoma sinuella, Nyciegretes acha- 
tinelta, Phycis adorvafelta and P. ornatella, Melia atiella, 
Eachromia parpurana, Sciaphila perlerana, Caloplria 
fttlvana, Eupoecilia fiybrideitatia and E. rupicolana, Argyro- 
lepin aubbaumanniiiva aud A. Dabrisana, Plerophorus 
parvidactylus (one very pale example reminds me of L<etas), 
P. zophodaciylus (Loewii), P. tephradactylus, P. micro- 
daciylus, and P. baliodactytus. — H. Vaoghan ; Bromley, 
Kenl, October 21, 1878. 

Parasites of Dbpressaria heuacliella. — On July SOlh 
I was passing a bed of cow Y>ar&jie\) {Heracleum sphondylium), 
and jusl above the second joinl of one of ihe largest plants [ 
observed hvo holes. On cutting it down and opening it I 
found fifteen pupre of Depiessaria keracliella. 1 opened 
others and obtained fifty-eight pupae: from ihem I bred 
fourteen inolbs and ihirty-seven ichneumons {Ichneumon 
vacillalorivs). Seven pupai are standing over, but 1 believe 
they are infested. /. vacillntorius does not make a pupa- 
case, ihe metamorphosis taking place wilhin the pupa of its 
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victim. 1 also obtained two larvs which were infested H'iih 
a apecies of ChalcididtB, the (wo larvae producing sixty-three 
ima^os, these forming pnpa-cases or cells within the larvae. — 
G. C. Bignell; Sionehouse, Plymouth, October 6, 1878. 

Classification of Insects. — Having read with inierest 
certain essays from the pen of the lale Edward Newman, that 
have appeared from time to time on the classification of 
lusecta, may 1 be allowed to call attention to additional 
evidence adduceable from the evidence of the higher organs 
of sensation — sight and hearing ? Here the presence of 
andilory organs and well-developed eyes place the Orthnptera 
first in the list; these would be followed by Homoplera 
{Cicadidte), where the auditory organs are highly developed, 
but sight less potent i nest to which appear to come Lepi- 
dopiera, where the Noclurni have well-dedned auditory 
organs, and the Diunii excellent optic organs; theu would 
follow Coleoptera, which certainly give evidence of possessing 
auditory apparatuses in two groups, Lttmellicornia and Loa- 
^iVor/itn, although in Ihe latter the visual organs are imperfect. 
As far as I can learn the species of Hymenoptera, Neuroptera, 
and Diptera, have the auditory sense, if present, less potent; 
but sight, smell, and touch are evident. This perfectly har- 
monizes with the circular view given iu the Enl. Mo. Mag. iv, 
236. — A. H. Swinton; Bintield House, Waterden Road, 
Guildford, October 11, 1878. 

APHIDIVOEOUS character of THB TELEPHOBIDiB. — I have 

further confirmed my last season's observations on the 
Aphidivorous character of the Telephoridte. i have many 
times seen, e.y., Rhagonycka melanura sitting on the flower of 
a thistle, and on a hasty glance it might seem to be seeking 
honey like the bees and butterflies ; but on closer inspection 
the insect's head was always found turned to the outside of 
the calyx, and in every case Aphides were there preaenl. In 
this district the Telephorida have been much scarcer than 
usual. This season also 1 have not seen a single Byrrkus 
along a certain road where, during the summer of 1877, I 
met with them daily. — J. W. Siater; 3, Bicester Road, 
Aylesbury, August 7, 1878. 

Stbidulation of Pelobics Hebmanni as expression 
OP emotion.— I recently put a specimen of Pelabiax Her- 
matini in water with a Hanatra linearis. The Kaiiatra 
seized at the beetle but missed it, when the beetle sounded 
its usual shrill grating note as though under the iuHuence of 
fear or anger, — A. G. Lakek; Court Hill Road, Lewisham. 
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Drilus PLAVKBCEN8 (female) neae Ashford. — Od Whit- 
Maodiiy last 1 picked up an example of the above-mentioned 
rarity cioBsintf a road on the Chalk Hills. Never having 
seen a female Drilui, but perceiving my captive was a perfect 
insect, ihougb very larva-like, I lorwaided it to Mr. Cham- 
pion, who kindly determined the species for me. Wishing 
Mr, Champion to see it alive, 1 placed il in a jar with a 
banded snail or two, but il refnsed to feed, and after a few 
days laid about two dozen eggs, and died. My example is 
consequently a poor one. The eggs were not fertile, or 1 
should have tried to learn someibing of its natural history. — 
T. H. Hart; Kingsworth. 

Bbachinus crepitans.—! have observed that the little 
bombardier beetle has been exceedingly plenliful this year, 
and 1 feel interested to know if this has been the experience 
nf others. I caught my first specimen iu March, and this 
vras the first I had ever seen here ; since then, and till 
quite lately, they have appeared in great numbers. On the 
South Downs, near Eastbourne, I also saw several of these 
insects, though 1 have uo recollection of having observed 
them there before. Altogether Brackinus seems to have 
been an exception to the general scarcity of his order this 
year. It is a very sociable insect, and 1 have seldom seen 
one without finding others close by. These beetles are very 
partial to my sugar compound, and have swarmed on trees 
prepared for moths. Colian Edusa has quite disappeared 
from here this year. — F. G. Hopkins; Ridgeway, Enfield. 

Mowing operations obstructed bv Beks. — On June 27th 
last my man was cutting elover with a mowing machine, and 
hearing that he was continually stopping i proceeded to the 
spot to enquire into the cause. He informed me that the 
mower was choked by the quantity of "mouse-nests" that 
got on the finger-points. 1 picked up one of the said nests 
lying near, and lo my surprise found it contained not young 
mice, but a mass of about a dozen pupa-cells of some bee. I 
then examined all 1 could find, aud with the same result. 
The nests were beautifully formed of grass- shreddings, with 
apparently only one opening. From the contents of one nest 
I reared two perfect insects, which were somewhat larger 
than the honey-bee, stouter in proportion, and covered with 
thick gray pubescence. I have no doubt the species is well 
known to entomologisis, but it has not come under tny 
observation before, and consequently excited my curiosity. 
— T. H.Haut; Kingsworth, Ashfordj Kent. 
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[This bee was undoubtedlj Bomhus sylvarum, a very 
generally distributed species. — Ed.] 

Lepisma saccharina. — Will you kindly name the enclosed 
insect for me ? It was found by myself in a chest of China 
tea, on August 18th. — F. B. Street. 

[The insect forwarded, which was found in the chest of 
tea, is that well-known little household pest, the common 
fish-scale (Lepisma saccharina). These degraded little insects 
are especially partial to the contents of the store-room or 
book-case. They are of nocturnal habits, swiftly running 
away to some shelter when disturbed by day. Sir John 
Lubbock from time to time published his ^^ Notes on the 
Thysanura'*^ in the Liunean Society's Transactions: these 
subsequently developed into that important and beautiful 
*^ Monograph of the CoUembola and Thysanura^^ issued by 
the Ray Society in 1873.— E. A. F.] 

Celery Fly. — Will you kindly let me know the name of 
the insect of which the enclosed represent the larva ? They 
have almost destroyed the whole of the leaves of my celery 
(six rows of ten yards each). My gardener tells me he has 
seen them some years ago, and that they will not injure the 
edible part of the plant. — W. H. Heaton. 

[These small green maggots, which live in blotches between 
the cuticle membranes of the celery leaves, are the larvae of a 
pretty Dipterous fly belonging to the genus Trypeta of 
Meigen. They blotch the leaves only, and are not injurious 
to the stalks unless present in extraordinary numbers, or from 
a very early attack on the young late plants. This year 
they are, however, especially abundant and destructive in 
and around London ; I know of rows in metropolitan gardens 
of which the leaves are completely gone, looking as if they 
had been scorched or burnt up ; in such cases they must be 
injurious to the well-being of the plants. Pinching the larvae 
when in the leaf is a sovereign remedy where practicable and 
attended to. It is also usual to grow celery on almost the 
same ground year after year ; where the insect is troublesome 
this should be avoided as much as possible. — £. A. F.] 
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European Butlerjlies and Moths. Parts 1 to 7. By W. F. 

KiRBY. Cassell, Petler & Galpin. 4to. 1878. 

This work, which is illustrated by coloured plates, is based 
upon Berge's '^ Schmetterlings-Bucb/' and is written by our 
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well-known correspondent Mr. W. F. Kirbv, who is assistaiil 
naluraliEt in the Royal Dublin Society's Museum. Being 
published in monthly parts, at a low price, brings this useful 
and popularly -written book within the reach of all our 
readers; we stronglv recomiueiid it to the notice of those 
who have not yet obtained it. The plan of the work is so 
simple that it will be found most useful to beginners in the 
study of Lepidoptera, as well as to those of more extendfid 
experience, whelhei' they desire a knowledge of the Euro- 
pean species, or simply to fallow the insular tastes too 
common to many of our fellow- work era in Britain. To the 
latter sludenla it will teach what allied species are to be 
foutid on the Continent, even within a lew miles of our 
shores. We fear we are correct in saying that many of our 
oldest British collectors would be puzzled to state off-hand 
how many species were represented in Europe by the genus 
of — say for example — Argynnis. This insular exclusireness 
amongst British Lepidopterists is perhaps not so much the 
result of any bias, as of the difficulty hiiheiio found in 
obtaining a good book upon the subject, printed va 
English, and within the reach of reasonable means, in 
supplying such an important desideratum as this, Mr. Kirby 
has, we believe, taken the first step towards breaking through 
this prejudice, and it now only requires a fairly good system 
of interchange of specimens between British and Continental 
entomologists to make the study of European Lepidoptera as 
popular amongst our readers as has been that of their native 
forms. This brings u& to the question of the fictitious value 
set upon certain well-known and even common continental 
species of Lepidoptera which have been rarely captured in 
these islands. That this should be so, in the cause of scientific 
knowledge, is much to be regretted, we think no one can for a 
moment doubt; one result of this unfortunate and totally 
fictitious difference in the value being that the majority of 
English collectors are afraid if they send a rare British form 
abroad, they thereby lose a chance of enriching their own 
cabinets and simply waste a valuable " specimen," forgetting 
that their collection should be ranked rather as a dictionary 
than a mere monument to their acquisitiveness. As an 
example of this want of general knowledge of the various 
European forms of a certain species, may be quoted the 
introduction and long continuance in our British list of 
Dianthevia Barrelti, a species which has been relegated by 
British Lepidopterists even to a wrong genus. There is 
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little doubt that other so-called exclusively British moths 
will eventually ]irove to be either melanic or other varieties 
of some previously known European species. We may here 
remind our readers that many English insects are in great 
request amongst Continental entomologists^ and that purchase 
is by no means absolutely necessary, although in many cases 
it is the most convenient way of obtaining examples from 
localities which are far apart. We cannot forbear again con- 
gratulating the author upon striking this, by Englishmen, 
comparatively unworked vein of literature, for we are sure his 
work will bear fruit, if only by giving many British Lepidop- 
teristsan opportunity of pursuing a new line of thought. 

Mr. Kirby has written a very useful introduction to his 
work, extending to considerable length. This is not an ordi- 
nary preface, but a really useful working manual of primary 
instruction to the would-be Lepidopterist. It is so simply 
written that the reader is not tired with dry scientific detail. 
It is further helped by a useful plate of anatomical diagrams 
of the various parts of a lepidopteron. This will be espe- 
cially useful to the beginner, who will find not only these 
details, but also instructions how to collect, set, and arrange 
his specimens. Besides the coloured plates, showing types 
of genera, there will be found in the letter-press explicit 
descriptions of the types and varieties of species, their size, 
geographical description, food of larvae, and, best of all for the 
English reader, well-known British insects are taken for 
comparison when the insect under description is not known 
to occur in this country. 

The spirited publishers deserve support for the care taken 
in the production of this work. When we consider that it is 
issued in very large numbers, the plates are fairly good; and 
we should feel pleased that we live in an age when such a work 
can be issued to the public so cheaply. — [J. T. C] 
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Thomas W. Wonfor. — This gentleman, whose name has 
long been familiar to all classes in Brighton, died at his resi- 
dence, 38, Buckingham Place, Brighton, on Sunday, the 20lh 
October last, 'in the fifty-first year of his age. Although the 
deceased had only been seriously ill for some three weeks 
before his death, his health had been failing him for years 
past, and he was frequently unable to leave his house for 
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weeks together. His entry on a public career in Brighton 
was first made in counention with the Rojal Literary and 
Scientific Institution at the Albion Rooms. Shortly after 
the formation of the Brighton and Sussex Natural History 
Society, in 1853, Mr. Wonfor was appointed an Honorary 
Secretary, a post he continued to fill to the date of his death, 
and the duties of which he discharged with exceptional 
ability and energy. At the meetings of this Society, from 
which he was rarely absent, his extensive knowledge and 
unfailing good humour rendered hiin a universal favourite, 
and his death leaves a vacancy which it will be almost impos- 
sible to supply. 

The papers communicated by Mr. Wonfor to the ' Pro- 
ceedings of the Brighton and Sussex Natural History Society ' 
are very numerous, and the excellence of many of them has 
obtained for their author a more than local reputation. 

It was as a microscopist that Mr. Wonfor chiefly distin- 
guished himself, and one of his papers, ''On certain Butterfly 
Scales chiiracterisiic of Sex," read at Brighton in November, 
1867, was subsequently published in the Slh vol. of the 
Microscopical Journal, and is alluded to by Mr. Darwin in 
his ' Descent of Man,' &c. In addition to this may be 
mentioned his papers, " On the Eggs of Articulata," "On the 
Scales of Insects," &c., &c. 

Besides his very numerous papers on microscopical subjects, 
Mr. Wonfor contributed a great number on Entomology, and 
nearly every other branch of Zoology, not only to the Pro- 
ceedings of his own Society, but to 'Scientific Opinion,' 
'Science Gossip,' and various other periodicals. 

On the occasion of the visit of the British Association to 
Brighton in 1872, Mr, Wonfor took a very active part in 
their proceedings, and acted as Secretary to one of the com- 
mittees. 

Although the deceased never attained the position of a 
distinguished scientific specialist, few men ever possessed so 
large an amount of general information on scientific matters, 
or have been more ready to impart it for the benefit of others, 
than the amiable and accomplished gentleman, who for 
nearly a quarter of a century has laboured so assiduously for 
the intellectual improvement of his fellow townsmen. 

.Mr. Wonfor was appointed Curator of the Free Library 
and Museum in 1875; he was elected a Fellow of the Linnean 
Society in June, 1877, and a member of the Entomological 
Society of London in February last. — H. Gosa. 
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THE LARVA OF CHIRONOMUS PLUMOSUS 

(Bloodworm). 

By Edward Cox. 




Fig. 1. — Chibonomus plumosus : magnified 4 diams. 

All the figures of this larva that I have seen are alike ; 
and they are evidently taken from Reaumur's ' Memoires,' 
which were published about 140 years ago. When 1 noticed 
that Reaumur's figure had only 10, or perhaps 11, segments, 
instead of 13, I thought it might be incorrect in other 
respects. So 1 obtained some living specimens, and kept 
them in small glass vessels. 

Having closely watched and carefully examined many of 
these specimens, 1 find that Reaumur^s figure, and the copies 
of it in Kirby and Spence's * Introduction,' Burmeister's 
' Manual,' &c., are, as I suspected, inaccurate. 

This larva has four prolegs (fig. 1) ; the pair on the second 
segment have their ends fringed with closely placed hairs, 
and are not unlike the prolegs of caterpillars. The other pair, 
which are on the last segment, have each fifteen (?) brown 




Fig. 2. — Magnified 50 diams. 

claws. These claws are unequally bidentate plates with 
incurved teeth ; they differ in size and shape (dg. 2), and 
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uTti attached by one end to a central spot at the end of ihe 
leg, wliere they stand with their shorter convex edges next 
to tbe foot, ibe teeth being directed outwards ; and together 
they tbrm a radiate tuft which can be retracted by the 
muscular axis of the proleg. I knoM* that these prolegs have 
been termed "air-tiibes," and "respiratory organs;" even 
the anterior pair are called "air-lubes" by Burmeister; bul, 
without considering their structure, the way in which they are 
used as organs of prehension and locomotion ought, I think, 
to coDvince any observer that they are really prolegs. 
Besides, this larva keeps always under water, never coming 
lo the surface for air; consequently, air-tubes would be 
useless. There ate four egg-shaped appendages at the 
extremity of the abdomen, the upper two of which are larger 
than the others. There are only three in Reaumur's figure, 
and these are equal and cylindiic. Near each end of the 
penultimate segment are two fleshy indistinctly jointed worm- 
like filaments,— these are not well represented by Reaumur. 

The larva has four eyes, two on each side of the head; two 
strong, toothed mandibles, with other oral orgaos, and, no 
doubt, a spinning apparatus; for it collects any small pieces 
of din which come in its way, and fastens them together by 
threads, and so makes an irregular tube, in which, holding 
by its prolegs, it waves its body np and down, thus producing 
n current which brings it food, and at liie same time a fresh 
supply of water to its branchix. Sometimes it will come out, 
when, holding by its anal prolegs to any slight web it may 
have made, it will search for food, its jaws working incessantly 
and iU head moving up and down, while it twists itself about 
in all directions with restless activity. Occasionally it will 
remain compiiralively quiet, resting on its anterior prolegs, 
then reminding one of a pig with its feet in tbe trough, 
groping for a bonne bouche. It generally remains concealed, 
and only when disturbed, or when seeking a fresh resting- 
place, is it seen swimmiug iiboiit with that peculiar writhing 
motion which everybody has observed. There are a few 
scattered hairs about the head and thoracic segments, and two 
scanty tufts on a protuberance on the top of the anal segment. 

The pupa of this insect also has been incorrectly represented. 
In the figures that are copied from Reaumur the abdomen 
has a segment more than it should have ; the branchial tufts 
on the thorax are too symmetrical, and the hairs too scanty; 
the wiug-cases are not of the right shape, and the tubes 
which contain the legs of the coming gnat are not shown. 
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These, when the pupa is ripe^ lie between 
the undeveloped wings, extend a little 
beyond them, and then curve backwards 
(fig. 3). The imago of this, and pro- 
bably of some allied species also, 
emerges from the pupa-case with sur- 
prising celerity. This wonderful trans- 
formation is performed in less time than 
a man takes to change his coat. When 
the pupa comes to the surface of the 
water, the skin of the thorax parts, the 
head and shoulders of the gnat appear, 
and it comes forth steadily as though 
some one were squeezing it out. In 
fifteen seconds it is free, and flies away ! Fig. 3. 

VJ'Zf Acre Lane, Brixton, S.W. 




— Mag. 5 diams. 



NOTES ON CERTAIN SILK-PRODUCING BOMBYCES. 

By Alfred Wailly. 

(Membre-Laureat de la Societe d'Acclimatation de France.) 

As many English entomologists now lake an interest in 
European and Exotic Lepidoptera, 1 send you some notes 
on silk-producing Borabyces which have been bred in this 
country during the year 1878 : — 

Silk-producing Bombyces with closed cocoons. 

^</acw5Y(X?wa-Mai( Japanese oak-silkworm). — ^This species, 
reared in Britain for several years with very little success, 
is in the egg state during the winter. The moths, which pair 
with difficulty in confinement, lay their eggs in August and 
September. About a fortnight after the eggs have been 
deposited, if fertile, they contain a larva which remains in the 
egg till the end of April or beginning of May (according to 
temperature), before it makes its appearance. In warmer 
countries the young larvae hatch earlier. The eggs of Yama- 
Mai must be kept in the open air protected from the rain and 
the rays of the sun. In case they should hatch before the 
oak leaves or buds should be suflSciently advanced to feed 
the young larvae, small oak trees should be potted, and 
protected from the frost during the winter, but llie trees 
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slionid never be forced in a. hot-hoiiae. When llie young 
worms have halched they can at once be placed on the 
joiuig trees, and ijiey will seldom wander. When larger, 
the worms must be placed on oak branches (plunged in 
water), one or two feel long. Small twigs must not be 
used, atill less cut leaves, to feed the worms. Branches 
should be cut Iti llie evening; never while the sun is shining 
on them. If these rules be observed, failure in the rearing 
of the larva; will be avoided lo a great extent. 

For the rearing of young larvae I have adopted with 
great success the following plan: — 1 have large bell 
glasses (wilh four or five openings on the dome) placed ou 
saucers full of sand covered wilh a piece of paper. Small 
branches are stuck through the paper into the sand, and 
no water is required lo keep ihe foliage fresh under the 
glass, which, of course, must not be put in the sun. The 
larvce will there thrive (ill they are large enough to be placed 
on branches plunged in water. When necessary, the glass may 
be raised, so as to give free ventilation ; as to the droppings, 
they can be removed by merely blowing on the paper. If 
the glasses be large enough, a certain number of the larvte 
may be left under them, till they form their cocoons, although 
it is preferable to rear ihera uncovered when large. When 
under glass, as no water is required to keep them fresh, the 
branches may be short, and cut according to ihe size of 
the glass, but when plunged in water they must always 
be long; othei-wise ihe ibliage would get watery and cause the 
death of the larvae. Yama-Mai worms should not be placed 
in ihe open air till June. They want shade and lo be freely 
watered in hot weather. Ova of this species should always 
be obtained as early as possible, so that they should pass the 
winter in the locality where ihey are to be reared, Ihis plan 
for rearing the Yama-Ma^ may be adopted for all the species 
of silk-prodncing and other large Bombyces. 

Altacus Periiyi {Chinese oak-silkwonu). — This species, a 
native of North China, is very easy to rear in the open air, and 
will feed, like Yuina-Mai,on all species of oak. Being double- 
brooded, and a second rearing being extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, the cocoons obtained should be kept in the open 
air and in a cool place, so as to prevent the molhs from 
emerging in the autumn. In spile of precautions, when ihe 
autumn is mild, some of the moths will emerge, but the 
majority of the cocoous will keep till May of Ihe fallowing 
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The young worms of A. Pernyi hatch in June or beginning 
of July, when there is an abundance of foliage to feed them. 
Besides this advantage over Yama-Mai it has another — the 
great facility with which it is reproduced, the moths always 

f>airing in whatever place they may be. The cocoon is 
arger than that of Yama-Mai. 

Attacus Polyphemus (Telea Polyphemus) from North 
America. — This most valuable insect, which produces a 
closed cocoon like the two preceding species, is polyphagous, 
thriving well on willow, birch, oak, nut, chestnut, beech, 
elm, &c. This species must be considered us single-brooded. 
It is so in Illinois and Michigan, at least when the larvae are 
reared in the open air. 

Several of my correspondents who, this year, bred 
A. PolyphemuSy having obtained the moths in the autumn, it 
must be stated that the cocoons were kept in rooms, which 
should not be done if they are to be preserved till May of 
the following year, when the moths begin to make their 
appearance. It must also be borne in mind that many 
species of Lepidoptera which are single-brooded in northern 
countries may become double-brooded if bred in captivity 
or in warmer countries. 

A, Polyphemus can be reared in the open air in this country. 
At the end of last July, previous to a journey 1 made to Paris, 
1 left a few Polyphemus larvae on small trees in my garden, 
nui, willow, and birch. On my return to London in 
September, I was much pleased to see fine cocoons on the 
trees, although the quality of the foliage was not good. 

The larva of A, Polyphemus is most magnificent. In its 
last stage it is covered with forty-eight silver and eight gold 
metallic spots, the latter being on the first two segments. 
When the sun shines on the larva, which is of a fine green 
with small pink spines, it seems covered with diamonds. 

The fine and strong silk o^ Attacus Yama-Mai^ A. Pernyi^ 
and A, Polyphemus cou\d be seen at the Paris Exhibition. The 
silk of Yama-Mai is light green, Pernyi light brown, and 
Polyphemus white. Besides the three species mentioned, 
there are several others which produce closed cocoons, but as 
they have not, as yet, been bred in this country, no mention 
will be made of them. 

(To be continued.) 
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RAMBLES AFTER RARITIES: LONDOiN AND 
LYNDHUEST, 1875, 

By Bernard Lockvee. 

PiDRHAPS, even sboulH the greater lights on Gatomolagy 
tail to fia'l interest in tlie accompanying stray leaves from 
the diary of my last season's collecting, some of the leaser 
ones may nut disdain to peruse Lhem fur the sake of such 
hints, as I can afford them, from the result of four years' 
experience in tlie New Forest. 

At the beginning of the season I had but little in hand, 
save a few larvas of Mania maura and Noclua rhomboidea, 
which for the sake of making their acquaintance, preparatory, 
as I hoped, to taking them in their native haunts, i had kept 
feeding on a pahnlutn, much esteemed by hybernating 
Noctua — viz. carrots — through llie winter, Ttsniocampa 
mimosa put in an appearance in my breeding cages in 
March, from larvae collected at Lyndhursl the previous 
season. 

On March 25lh I packed up my collecting traps and went 
to Lyndhurst. Luckily the weather proved fine, but things 
were hardly forward enough for very successful operations in 
the entomological way. A delightful spring walk through 
the locality for Leucophania ninapin — an enclosed planialion 
of young firs and oak, intersected, as is the case with all the 
newer enclosures, by very broad flowery rides (the haunt of 
Hyria Auroraria, Acosmelia ciiliginosa, &c.), and known to 
those initiated in the Government Survey maps as Park Hill 
Enclosure — only produced a few dozen of the pretty young 
larvtB of Thera vnriata, and a few of the, at thai time, 
anything but attractive ones of EUopia fnsciaria. I think 
few would imagine that the really gaily-coloured full-fed 
larva of this insect had started in life so pachydermatous and 
ugly in general appearance. 

Full of expetiaiions of plenty of work amongst the spring- 
feeding NoclucE larvK I wended my way in the evening to 
the shades of the Hurst Hill Euclosure,^ — a wood to the west 
of the Brockenhuist Road, composed uf oaks and horse- 
cheslnutB about seventy years old, with an undergrowth of 
wild rose, sloe, hawihorn, and bramble, with here and there a 
clump of birch ; the ground in summer carpeted by Polj/- 
podium and various weeds, and intersected by a most 
annoying number of wide ditches overgrown with similar 
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plants. The wood is well situated for collecting, being 
between two heathy tracts of undulating country, till lately 
well supplied with birch copses, and surrounded by some of 
the finest old oak and beech woods in the forest, — such as 
Whitley (oak) Wood, between it and the Brockenhurst Road, 
and Gritnam (beech) Wood, between it and the Christchurch 
Road to the north-west (a locality for Sarrothripa Revayana). 
There is, moreover, an enclosure to the east opening out of 
it abounding in old fir trees (New. Park Enclosure), and a 
farmyard at one corner, it was here in August, 1874, that I 
took varieties of Cidaria immanata at sugar, quite equal to 
those from Scotland ; besides dozens of Soctua rhomboidea^ 
and specimens of Triphtena inierjecta, Agrotis puia, Cerigo 
cyiherea^ &c. Having sugared 1 took to larvae hunting, 
expecting at least a lew good things ; but though 1 could 
hear the young creatures falling off their food-plants as I 
shone the light on them, I could not secure anything better 
than a minute individual, which 1 made out to be Nociua 
brunnea. This sort of thing, carried on till 10 p.m., grew 
rather back- if not heart-breaking; so after a round at 
sugar, which produced a few nice T(Bniocampa munda and 
some common hybernated NoctucBy 1 retired. 

Next morning 1 made up my mind to a long stroll, and 
full of determination started for the confines of the forest. I 
passed through what seemed to promise to be glorious 
collecting ground, lying to the east of the Christchurch 
Road ; and a most muddy ramble 1 had. 1 tried a little oak- 
beating about Rhinefield Sandys, where in 1874 one had but 
to tap the twigs to fill one's umbrella with such larvae as 
Diphthera Orion, Boarmia roborana, B.consortaria^ Eury- 
ntene dolabraria^ Noiodo7ita dodoftcea^ Tephrosia exler- 
saria, &c. ; but none of the expected Roboraria gladdened 
my eyes. This is the last and largest enclosure between 
Hurst Hill and the main road; and at Welverley, an exten- 
sive wood seven njiles from Lvndhurst, I added to mv store 
of Thera variata to the extent of three only. After crossing 
the rails near Holmsley with some diflScully, owing to the 
slipperiness of the ground, and tramping laboriously through 
two miles of woodland path by Wootton Copse Enclosure, 1 
reached home via Set Thorns and Aldridge Hill, not too late 
to take another turn at sugar, whereat my only notable 
capture was one TcBuiocampa munda. 

Next day, after hard work in Park Hill Enclosure, 1 came 
back the richer by one EUopia Jasciaria and a few Thera 
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variata, and a solitary young Bonrmia roboraria knocked 
off a young oak. Variety is cliarniiiig, so 1 beihought nie 
Ihat 1 would change my field of operations, and id ihe 
evening 1 struck oiii /'or Pondhead Enclosure, on the other 
side of ihe Brockeuhitrst Road, and one of the favoured 
haunts of the graceful Limenitis Hbylla, But I had little 
beLtei" luck here: the evening was chill, and my captures at 
sugar were one TiBniocamfia inslabilin and two T. munda. 
As to larvje ihey eluded my search by the same gymnastic 
feat as before; and on reaching home 1 found my captures 
were confined lo Trif/kisna^mbria and Noclua triangulum. 
Slightly disappointed the next day found me back in 
London. 

April I devoted to hard night-work at Highgale and 
Hampstead, being anxious lo verify my suspicions con- 
cerning some larvie I took there first in 1872, and which 
1 set down as TriphtBiin janlhitia and Noclua baja. I 
found larv£e commoner than usual. Between April 1st and 
June 16lh I spent sixteen nights at this work : the result of 
my operations was about four hundred and fifty larvas. in 
the spring (at Highgate especially) Noctua brunnea pre- 
dominated; seveniy-eighl fell lo my share. Next followed 
Boarmia repatidata, which is most conspicuous from its 
pale colour, sticking out with arched back from the bramble 
twigs; but of this 1 only look ihirty-lwo. Of Noclua 
triaiigttlum, N. fexltvn, and Aplecla iiebulosa, 1 look about 
two dozen each. Then followed Triphmna orbona, T. Jan' 
ihina, Noclua augur and A', bajn, which were severally 
represented by about a dozen specimens. TripliiBiia fimbria 
was very rare near London ; but at Lyndhursl in May it 
turned out eii masse to greet me, and 1 could have taken 
hundreds, but contented myself with fifty-three. I also 
picked np stray larvse of Odoneslin potaloria, Leucavia 
lil/iargyrin, Miana utrigiHn, and Ufapteryx sambucaria. 
As 1 have already noted I capUired in June about a gross of 
Xylophasia scolopacina, along with which 1 look the pretty 
larv% of Larenlia didymata (on grass, well under large 
clumps of undergrowth), TtEtiiocampa golhica, T. cruda, 
and Cosmia Irapezina. 

I may as well add here ihal 1 found thai the usual colour 
of larvte of Noclua bniniien may be belter described as dull 
rosy red, not reddish brown. Pale and ochreous varieties 
run very near to Noclua baju, bul may be separated by the 
position ol llie pate spot on the subdorsal liuc, which in 
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Noctua brutinea is in the centre of the Begineiit, and in 
N, baja near the hinder end of it, and by the markings on 
the heads, Noctua /'estiva 1 find [ described as ferruginous, 
in error. All those 1 took al large between 1872 and 1875 
were either a peculiar tint of olivaceous ochreoiis, more or 
less clouded over with a dull pinkish, and with the hinder 
part of each segment appearing as an ill-defined, transverse, 
delicate rosy band, or else dirty ochreous or grayish 
Dchreons; often with all the triangular marks pale raw- 
sienna brown. Triphana janlMna and Noctua auc/tir are 
especially attached to hawthorn and sloe: the former (at 
Higbgale, at any rate) has a lateral stripe of a delicate rosy 
tint, and is altogether a very Iranslucent looking creature, I 
think it is rather odd that though the larva of Noctua 
triatigulum occurs every season al Highgaie 1 never look 
(he imago at sugar or on the wing. 
Ifl, Bnrgblej Road, Highgate Road, August, 1878. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 

Note on the rarity of Comas Edcsa in 1878.^During 
the present year t have seen but two specimens of Colias 
Edusa — one in June in the New Forest, and the other I 
took on October I5th uear Lewes, apparently but just 
emerged from the chrysalis. Mr. J. H. A. Jenner, of Lewes, 
saw but one during the year; this was seen near the spot 
where I captured mine, but ten days later, viz. ou October 
25th. — J. Jenner Weir; 6, Haddo Villas, Blackheath, S.E. 

Absence of Colias Edcsa in 1878.-^1 have not seen a 
single specimen of this species this year, though last year 
the insect ab.solulely swarmed in the neighbourhood of 
Guildford and (or miles round; the variety Helice also 
occurred, and I myself took one. Although Volias Edusa 
was so abuiidaut that year, I did not see any specimens of 
Colias Hyale.—G. W, Oldfield; Weybank House, Guild- 
ford, November 4, 1878. 

Notes from Harwich, 1878. — Colias Eduaa.—Ths only 
specimen seen and captured here was a freshly emerged male 
on the Igih of Angust. Last year it was the most common 
butterfly here, Ackeroiitia Alropos.-~A fine specimen was 
caught on the 18th May. This autumn there has been a 
large number of larvas and pupse taken. IJparis salicis. — 
Ou the morning of the 27th June last thousands of these 
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moths appeared, iiaving come over the sea. I was infoniied 
that they arriveil at the break of day, and resembled a fail of 
snow — they were so numerous. They were also observed 
many miies at sea. On the day of their arrival they might 
be seen by hundreds at rest on the buildings facing the sea. , 
I secured many fine specimens. — F. Kerry, Harwich. 

Ch(erocampa celerio at Brighton. — I procured on Octo- 
ber 4ih ihe larva oCthe silver- striped hawk-moth (67((»rocam/)a 
celerio); it was found iu a garden at Brighton. It appears 
nearly full fed, and no doubt will turn in a few days. Being 
a very rare species, more especially in the larcal slate, I have 
much pleasure in recording its capture. — C. Brazenor; 
39, Lewes Road, Brighton, October 5, 1878. 

Deilephila livornica in Glamorganshire. — A specimen 
of Deilephila Uvornica was cajUured at Merthyr-mawr, 
Bridgend, during the third week in August. It was in good 
condition, and was found on the dining-room window 
attracted by the light. — G. F. Hampson ; Exeler College, 
Oxford. 

NoTHa ON BoMBYX QDERCDS. — I have often been at a loss 
to account for the great mortality amongst the larvae of this 
species. From a partiality to the larvae and images, I have 
generally collected as many as came in my way when out, 
but I never yet succeeded iu bringing more than a small per- 
centage of them to the perfect slate. Whether this has been 
from lack of any special treatment 1 am anxious to learn, and 
probably these notes may call forth a few from others who 
have had similar experience with this species. During the 
present year I collected seven larvse of B. quercus in different 
stages of growth, which fed well, and to all appear.L.,.:e« 
maintained perfect health ; they constructed cocoons, and I 
awaited their emergeuce, but not one moth came out. A 
few evenings ago 1 cut Ihe cocoons open ; four of them con- 
tained dried-up larvje ; the other three had partially undergone 
metamorphosis; none of them had been ichneumoned. 
Again, on referring to my entomological diary, I find on May 
ISih, 1870, I collected eight larvie; these all fed well and 
duly spun cocoons, but no imagos emerged. In 1871 I took 
four larvie, but obtained no imagos; iu 1873 twelve larvcespun, 
but. I got no imagos from iliem ; in 1876 they were unusually 
abundant and early, when between April Siid and May 14ih 
1 obtained forty-five larvte, the majority ol which spun 
cocoons, the first on May 24th, and the last on July 9th ; the 
first pair of imagos emerged on July 4tb, another pair on the 
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I, a female on the lOtli, and another on the 12lb, nhich, on 
being treated with oxalic acid, readily deposited a quantity 
of eggs, whicli to my surprise produced larvae a few days 
afterwards. I had no males at the time in or near the cage, 
I am aware thai tiiis is not unusual with some species of 
Lepidopiera, hill this is the first time it has come under my 
own notice. A similar case of parthenogenesis relative to 
this species is noticed by Mr. C O. Groom Napier In the 
voKime of ' Science Gossip' for 1868, p. 71. He says, in 
writing of this species, " One year I had many virgin females, 
some of which laid fertile eggs." I should be glad of any 
information which might lead to more successful rearing, I 
may remark that all my larvas were fed indoors separate from 
other species, always being in reach of a plentiful supply of 
Iresh hawthorn. It would be interesting to know whether 
this mortality is peculiar to this species in a slate of nature. — 
R. Laddiman ; Norwich. 

Sdqab versus Honet-dew, — I have often heard friends 
complain of their sugaring expeditions being unsuccessful, 
and attribute failure to the counter-influence of honey-dew; 
but I cannot quite bring myself to believe that this is the 
true cause of non-success. During the seasons of 1875 and 
1876 1 had good opportunities of observing the result of 
honey-dew attraction as against that of sugar. The scene of 
my operations was a garden and orchard bordered by large 
oaks, elms, and aspens: on the trunks of these and a few 
fruit trees 1 spread my bait. Four plum trees of low bushy 
growth stood in about the centre of the garden : these were 
covered with a fine crop of Aphides, instead of plums; the 
leaves twisted and curled, presenting altogether a very 
dejected appearance in the day-lime. The following table 
will show the relative merits of the artificial and natural 
attractions :— 

JoLY 9 TO Ado. 28, 1976. July 14 to Aug. 15, lS7f 



Cosmia diffinia 
Nootua rubi . 
Cosmia pyraliua 
Caradrina blanda . 
Cosmia affiuis 
Mania maura 
Cerigo Cytherea 
Caradriua Alsinea . 
Tethea aubtusa 
„ retusa 
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Oaradrina blanda . ' 
Cosmia diffiois . ! 
Cerigo Cytherea . '. 
Cosmia pyraliua 
Caradrina Alsiues . 
Cosmia sffinis 
Tethea Bubtusa 

retusa 
TryphiBua interjecta 
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A large nutnher of commoner species visited tlie sugar, but 
vevy few the honey-dew ; two or three Geometry showed 
preference for ihe latter; and Hermimn tnrsipennalis, 
Py Talis Jmtbrialis and P. fflnucifialin v/ere common on the 
former. On the whole the balance uf species and individuals 
was decidedly in favour of sugar. On several nights visitors to 
my feast were scarce; but at that prepared for them by the 
Aphides they were even more an. On these occasions the 
invited must have had important engagements, which pre- 
vented their attendance at the rival banquets; and so passed 
on their invitations to certain earwigs and slugs, for tliese 
gentry were present in large nnmbers. I am inclined to 
think the condition of the atmosphere is llie chief point upon 
which depends the result of our sugaring; but what that 
condition should be 1 am unable to say. In the month of 
August, 1876, 1 sugared almost every night; and I took a 
few notes as to Ibe state of atmosphere, wind, direction and 
force, thermometer readings, moonlight, &c., but have been 
nnable to go into the matter since. Next year I hope to do 
so, and shall be glad of any suggestions on the subject. — 
B. SoDTH : 277, Camden Road, N. 

Is Pericallia syringaria Double-brooded? — Upon 
referring to Newman's ' British Moths,' and some other 
entomological' works, 1 find the above question answered in 
the negative, whicli is quite in accordance with my expe- 
rience previous to this season. However, (iom the facts 
stated below, I now hesitate in givinjf. that opinion. This 
year 1 took the first moth of the species mentioned upon 
July 4th, and saw the last ou the I3th of the same month: 
from females taken I obtained four broods of larve, some of 
which were hatched on .Inly 19lh, A little later in the 
month I observed that something had commenced to feed 
upon B lilac; but unfortunately 1 omitted to search for the 
intruders until August Ifith, when a larva nearly full fed was 
taken ; the imago appearing on August 30th. Later on 
another search was made, which resulted in fintiing a pupa; 
the perfect insect in this instance emerged September 5lh. 
I may add that these two moths are of a different shade to 
any others I have taken, a point which is quite in harmony 
with the second brood of other species in this group. Thus 
] am led lo suppose that these caterpillars were hatched at 
the same time as mine, and consequently have produced a 
second brood. Can any of ihe readers of the ' Kulomologist' 
kindly inform nic if in breeding Pericallia syritigaria they 
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have ever obtaioed a second brood? — H. T. Dobson, jun. ; 

New Maiden, Surrey. 

[EaUenbach {*Pflaiizenreinde,'p. 437) gives this species as 
double -brooded, bill thai it is not iiDrtnally so Id Britain the 
following instances will show, alihough it occasionally occurs 
twice in the year. The most striking case is that of Colonel 
Stewart's, who, in 1664, had about twenty-five larvae, which 
were alt batched within twenty-four hours ; one only of these 
progressed rapidly, and emerged at the end of September, the 
rest hybernating as larvce (ICntum. ii. 102). Mr. Elisha also 
records an instance of part of a brood feeding up rapidly, 
the iuiagos appearing in August, whilst the remainder hyber- 
nated as larvse (Entoni. v, 170). This abnormal autumnal 
appearance of the imagos is again corroborated (Entom. vi. 
13) by the Hev. Bernard Smith.— E. A. F.] 

Clbora VlDOARiA.^Cleoru viduaria seems to have unac- 
countably disappeared horn the New Forest, formerly its 
chief locality. Six years ago, about the end of July or 
beginning of August, Mr. George Gulliver, of Brockenhurst, 
saw a number of females in a worn condition silling on the 
tree trunks. A few days afterwards he could find none, and 
has not seen a specimen from that time to this. I have seen 
none myself when I have been in the Forest; and as far as I 
can learn the disappearance is complete. The disappearance 
of Orgyia ccsnosa from Wicken Fen is explained in the 
September number of the 'Entomologist' (Entom. xi. 212), 
by the fact that the fen was dooded in 1875 and 1870; the 
moth, moreover, is again appearing in its old locality. There 
seems, however, no reason to be given for the disappearance 
of C. viduaria; and the unusual gathering of females above 
mentioned makes the fact slill more strange. C. glabraria is 
to be found in the plantations around Brockenhurst in fair 
numbers at the beginning of August. — [Rev.J W. W. FoWLBR ; 
Repton, BurloD-on-Treut. 

Apostega. spatolella in Essex. — While looking over 
Home insects, captured by me during this summer in South- 
east Esses, Mr, Sidney Webb kindly pointed out a specimen 
of Oposteya spatulella. This species has hitherto, I believe, 
only been recorded from Devonshire and from North Essex. — 
John T, Carrington; Royal Aquarium, Westminster, S.W., 
November, 1878. 

DiASEMlA RAMBDRIALIS AND PlONEA MARGARITALIE AT 

Folkestone. — I had the good fortune to take one specimen 
each of the above species near Folkestone, the former in the 
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beginning of October and the latter in Julj. — W. PdrdeT; 
132, Dover Road, Folkestone. 

British Hymenoptera. — Among other less common 
Hymeiioplera, 1 have lalteu here this year, Myrmicisa 
Lntreillii, female and male, and one male of Steuamma 
Weslwoodii. — E. Capron, M.D., Shere, near Guildford, 
October 16, 1878. 

Ll]JELLCLiD.£ IN LoNDON. — During the first week in last 
September I observed on more than one occasion several 
dragon-flies sporting in the sunshine about mid-daj, in 
Oxford Street. — R. T. Gibbons; Cecillyne House, Caven- 
dish Road, Brondesbnrj, N.W. 

Parasite of Sphinx ligustri. — I have this summer bred 
three fine specimens of Tragus lulorius from three pupse of 
Sphinx liguxtri. The metamorphosis toolt place within the 
doomed pupa. On examining the pupee alter the parasites 
had emerged 1 found each of them about half-filled with 
thick creamy-looking matter, but no indication of a parasitic 
pupa-case. — G. C- BignelL; Slonehouse, Plymouth, No- 
vember 6, 1878. 

Further Notks on Acrida viridissima. — Whilst staying 
by the sea last August, at Pendower Castle, on the east coast 
of Cornwall, 1 had ample opportunity of watching the habits 
of this species of Orthoptera, which abounded everywhere in 
the neighbourhood. I could not, however, discover satis- 
factorily what they do in ihe daytime, but 1 think the males 
spend it in a semi-dormant condition, whilst the females are 
engaged in procuring food. Such, at least, was the case with 
a pair I kept alive for some time. As the night closes in, the 
males crawl up the stalks of thistles, &c., taking their position 
generally with their heads downwards, preparatory to their 
nocturnal concert. Then the music begins, and all the 
hedges and fields for a mile round seem really to "burst" 
with the noise, causing the trees to almost tremble with the 
echo cast upon them from the surrounding hills. After 
sugaring, the sound used to be ringing in my ears for 
hours. This peculiar noise is produced by rubbing together 
two hard spots at the base of the elytra, and is in- 
tensely shrill and piercing. They are very bold whilst thus 
engaged, allowing one to get hold of the bush in which they 
are situated, dodging round the stalk if threatened by the 
hand. I have no knowledge of the female making any sound 
at all. When caught these insects are very ferocious, and 
will bite one's hand with vigour. So angry, indeed, was one 
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almost to take the place of those of N. lenticularis : and in 
the other loculities I have named, the common oak-spangle 
gall has also been uniisuallv absent. The fact of the oak 
leaves not being, as in some recent seasons, so overloaded 
with the common spangles as to leave little chance of growth 
to the more delicate species, is enough to Bccouiil for a 
larger number of those, both of A', laviusculus and N. fumi- 
pennis, being observable this year; but in iLself the small 
number of N. lenticularis which has been observable this 
autumn in some of its favourite haunts, whilst at the same 
time it has been remarkably plentiful in others, is of some 
degree of interest. — E. A, Ormekod ; Dunster Lodge, near 
Isleivorth, November 12, 1878. 

Haggehston Entomological Society, Anncal Exbibi- 
TioN, — The anuual exhibition of insects took place on the 21st 
and 22nd of November, as usual, in the rooms of the Society, 
Brcvrulovr Street. Although not so large as some of the 
former Exhibilious there were many interesting insects there. 
Amongst them was a series of the Lepidopteron recently added 
to the British lisl, Tinea Orientalis (Stainton), bred from horns 
by Mr. Simmons, who had also in the same case many 
beautiful Cucultia gitapkalii, Mr. Meek showed eight cases 
of Lepidoptera from Rannoch, the North and South-west of 
Ireland, Howth, and the fens of Norfolk and Cambridge, all 
in beautiful condition. Mr. Weston, a case of Lepidoptera, 
including Hydrilla palastris, Leacania extranea, and a 
curious Lycana Adonis. Mr. Eedle had several educational 
cases of a highly interesting character, showing the meta- 
morphoses of insects i also a box of fine varieties of well- 
known Lepidoptera. Mr, Sidney Webb showed a remarkable 
box of white and silvery forms of British butterflies and 
moths. Amongst other varieties were a heaultfully -marked 
pale ibrm of Abraxas grossulariata, taken by Mr. Priest in 
Kent (this specimen was the admired above all others in Ihe 
Exhibition); two Vanessa cardui, exhibited by Mr. J. A. 
Clark; a pair of odd-sided Smerinthus lilite, by Mr. 
Pratt ; and a curious series of Abraxas grossulariata from a 
second brood, reared by Mr. H. BarLlett. Lepidoptera, as 
usual, was by far the best represented order; but other 
orders were exhibited by Messrs, Eedle, Hillman, and 
Vanderburgh. A large number of visitors were present on 
each evening. — Ed. 



